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INTRODUCTION. 

Any  one  who  has  spent  a  considerable  portion  of 
time  under  peculiar,  or  at  least  undescribed,  cir- 
cumstances, must  have  been  very  unobservant  if  he 
has  nothing  to  relate  in  which  the  public  would  be 
interested.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  such  a  person 
lies  under  the  same  obligation  to  the  public  of  de- 
scribing his  own  condition,  as  a  traveller  is  under 
to  render  his  report  respecting  the  unexplored  coun- 
tries which  he  has  traversed  in  his  pilgrimage.  It 
is  under  this  impression  that  I  now  write.  I  am 
unwilling  to  quit  this  world,  without  leaving  behind 
me  some  record  of  a  condition  of  which  no  sufferer 
has  yet  rendered  an  account. 

The  condition  itself  is  not  entirely  new  ;  and 
that  it  has  not  been  hitherto  described,  may  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  morning  of  life  subject  to 
such  crushing  calamity,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  day  of  such  self-culture — which  is  the 
only  culture  possible,  —  and  of  such  active  exertion, 
as  seems  indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  the 
faculties  from  rusting  under  the  absence  of  the 
diverse  influences  by  which  they  are,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,   brought  into  working  condition  for 
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the  useful  labours  at  which  all  men  should  aim, 
and  for  the  struggles  necessary  to  self-advancement 
in  a  country  and  in  a  time  like  this. 

My  case  is  this.  It  has  pleased  Providence  that 
three-fourths  of  a  life  now  at  its  meridian,  should 
be  passed  in  the  most  intense  deafness  to  which 
any  living  creature  can  be  subjected  ;  and  which 
could  not  be  more  entire  had  the  organs  conducive 
to  the  sense  of  hearing  been  altogether  wanting.  It 
is  the  consequences  resulting  from  this  position,  that 
form  the  theme  which  I  have  now  placed  before 
me.  For  one  who  is  deaf,  my  life  has  been  studious  ; 
and  for  one  who  has  been  both  deaf  and  studious — 
or  indeed  for  any  one — my  life  has  not  been  un- 
eventful. I  know  not,  however,  that  I  have  any 
right  to  obtrude  the  events  or  studies  of  my  life 
upon  the  public"  notice  ;  and  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  refer  to  them  further  than  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  points  and  peculiarities  of  the  deaf  con- 
dition. From  the  multifarious  matters  arising  from 
the  activities  of  a  life  which  once  seemed  doomed 
to  inertion,  I  shall  select  those  only  which  arise 
from,  which  illustrate,  or  which  are  in  any  remark- 
able way  connected  with  my  deafness.  It  is  needful 
to  explain  this,  lest  in  sketching  the  natural  history 
of  my  deafness,  I  should  be  supposed  to  offer  a 
biography  of  myself. 

I  became  deaf  on  my  father's  birthday,  early  in 
the  year  1817,  when  I  had  lately  completed  the 
twelfth  year  of  my  age.  The  commencement  of 
this  condition  is  too  clearly  connected  with  my  cir- 
cumstances in  life  to  allow  me  to  abstain  from 
troubling  the  reader  with  some  particulars  which  I 
should  have  been  otherwise  willing  to  withhold. 
.   My  father,  at  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
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ship,  was  enabled  by  the  support  of  his  elder  brother, 
an  engineer  well  'known  in  the  West  of  England,* 
to  commence  life  as  a  master  builder,  with  advan- 
tageous connections  and  the  most  favourable  pros- 
pects. But  both  the  brothers  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  that  class  of  men  whom  prosperity  ruins :  for 
after  some  years  they  became  neglectful  of  their 
business,  and  were  eventually  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress. At  the  time  I  have  specified,  my  father  had 
become  a  jobbing  mason,  of  precarious  employment, 
and  in  such  circumstances  that  it  had  for  some  time 
been  necessary  that  I  should  lend  my  small  assist- 
ance to  his  labours.  This  early  demand  upon  my 
services,  joined  to  much  previous  inability  or  re- 
luctance to  stand  the  cost  of  my  schoolings  and  to 
frequent  head-ache,  which  kept  me  much  from  school 
even  when  in  nominal  attendance,  made  my  educa- 
tion very  backward.  I  could  read  well,  but  was  an 
indifferent  writer,  and  worse  cypherer,  when  the 
day  arrived  which  was  to  alter  so  materially  my 
condition  and  hopes  in  life. 

The  circumstances  of  that  day — the  last  of  twelve 
years  of  hearing,  and  the  first  of  twenty-eight  years 
of  deafness,  have  left  a  more  distinct  impression 
upon  my  mind  than  those  of  any  previous,  or 
almost  any  subsequent,  day  of  my  life.  It  was  a  day 
to  be  remembered.  The  last  day  on  which  any  cus- 
tomary labour  ceases, — the  last  day  on  which  any 
customary  privilege  is  enjoyed, — the  last  day  on 

*  This  brother  held  the  contract  for  constructing  the 
Upper  Road  across  the  Laira  marshes,  from  Plymouth 
towards  Exeter,  and  for  embanking  a  great  portion  of  this 
road  from  the  tide.  This  embankment,  which  was  locally 
regarded  as  an  important  public  work,  gained  him  much 
credit,  being  (as  1  have  understood)  on  a  new  construction, 
with  slate  set  on  edge 
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which  we  do  the  things  we  have  done  daily,  are 
always  marked  days  in  the  calendar  of  life ;  how 
much,  therefore,  must  the  mind  not  linger  in  the 
memories  of  a  day  which  was  the  last  of  many 
blessed  things,  and  in  which  one  stroke  of  action  and 
suffering, — one  moment  of  time,  wrought  a  greater 
change  of  condition,  than  any  sudden  loss  of  wealth 
or  honours  ever  made  in  the  state  of  man.  Wealth 
may  be  recovered,  and  new  honours  won,  or  happi- 
ness may  be  secured  without  them  ;  but  there  is  no 
recovery,  no  adequate  compensation,  for  such  a 
loss  as  was  on  that  day  sustained.  The  wealth  of 
sweet  and  pleasurable  sounds  with  which  the 
Almighty  has  filled  the  world, — of  sounds  modulated 
by  affection,  sympathy,  and  earnestness, — can  be 
appreciated  only  by  one  who  has  so  long  been  thus 
poor  indeed  in  the  want  of  them,  and  who  for 
so  many  weary  years  has  sat  in  utter  silence  amid 
the  busy  hum  of  populous  cities,  the  music  of  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and,  more  than  all,  of  the 
voices  sweeter  than  music,  which  are  in  the  winter 
season  heard  around  the  domestic  hearth. 

On  the  day  in  question  my  father  and  another 
man,  attended  by  myself,  were  engaged  in  new 
slating  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  ladder  ascending 
to  which  was  fixed  in  a  small  court  paved  with  flag 
stones.  The  access  to  this  court  from  the  street 
was  by  a  paved  passage,  through  which  ran  a 
gutter,  whereby  waste  water  was  conducted  from 
the  yard  into  the  street. 

Three  things  occupied  my  mind  that  day.  One 
was  that  the  town-crier,  who  occupied  part  of  the 
house  in  which  we  lived,  had  been  the  'previous 
evening  prevailed  upon  to  entrust  me  with  a  book, 
for  which  I  had  long  been  worrying  him,  and  with 
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the  contents  of  which  I  was  most  eager  to  become 
acquainted.  I  think  it  was  ;  Kirby's  Wonderful 
Magazine  ; '  and  I  now  dwell  the  rather  upon  this 
circumstance,  as,  with  other  facts  of  the  same  kind, 
it  helps  to  satisfy  me  that  I  was  already  a  most 
voracious  reader,  and  that  the  calamity  which 
befel  me  did  not  create  in  me  the  literary  appetite, 
but  only  threw  me  more  entirely  upon  the  re- 
sources which  it  offered. 

The  other  circumstance  was  that  my  grand- 
mother had  finished,  all  but  the  buttons,  a  new 
smock-frock,  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  assumed 
that  very  day,  but  which  was  faithfully  promised 
for  the  morrow.  As  this  was  the  first  time  that  I 
should  have  worn  that  article  of  attire,  the  event 
was  contemplated  with  something  of  that  interest 
and  solicitude  with  which  the  assumption  of  the 
toga  virilis  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  Roman  youth. 

The  last  circumstance,  and  the  one  perhaps 
which  had  some  effect  upon  what  ensued,  was  this. 
In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  house  in  which  we 
were  at  work,  a  young  sailor,  of  whom  I  had  some 
knowledge,  had  died  after  a  lingering  illness,  which 
had  been  attended  with  circumstances  which  the 
doctors  could  not  well  understand.  It  was,  there- 
fore, concluded  that  the  body  should  be  opened  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  death.  I  knew  this  was  to 
be  done,  but  not  the  time  appointed  for  the  opera- 
tion. But  on  passing  from  the  street  into  the  yard, 
with  a  load  of  slates  which  I  was  to  take  to  the 
house-top,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  stream  of 
blood,  or  rather,  I  suppose,  bloody  water,  flo wing- 
through  the  gutter  by  which  the  passage  was 
traversed.     The  idea  that  this  was  the  blood  of  the 
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dead  youth,  whom  I  had  so  lately  seen  alive,  and 
that  the  doctors*  were  then  at  work  cutting  him 
up  and  groping  at  his  inside,  made  me  shudder,  and 
gave  what  I  should  now  call  a  shock  to  my  nerves, 
although  I  was  very  innocent  of  all  knowledge 
about  nerves  at  that  time.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
was  owing  to  this  that  I  lost  much  of  the  presence 
of  mind  and  collectedness  so  important  to  me  at 
that  moment ;  for  when  I  had  ascended  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  and  was  in  the  critical  act  of  stepping 
from  it  on  to  the  roof,  I  lost  my  footing,  and  fell 
backward,  from  a  height  of  about  thirty-five  feet, 
into  the  paved  court  below. 

Of  what  followed  I  know  nothing :  and  as  this 
is  the  record  of  my  own  sensations,  I  can  here 
report  nothing  but  that  which  I  myself  know.  For 
one  moment,  indeed,  I  awoke  from  that  death-like 
state,  and  then  found  that  my  father,  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  people,  was  bearing  me  homeward  in  his 
arms :  but  I  had  then  no  recollection  of  what  had 
happened,  and  at  once  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness. 

In  this  state  I  remained  for  a  fortnight,  as  I 
afterwards  learned.  These  days  were  a  blank  in 
my  life,  I  could  never  bring  any  recollections  to 
bear  upon  them ;  and  when  I  awoke  one  morning 
to  consciousness,  it  was  as  from  a  night  of  sleep. 
I  saw  that  it  was  at  least  two  hours  later  than  my 
usual  time  of  rising,  and  marvelled  that  I  had  been 
suffered  to  sleep  so  late.  I  attempted  to  spring  up 
in  bed,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  I  could  not 
even  move.  The  utter  prostration  of  my  strength 
subdued  all  curiosity  within  me.  I  experienced  no 
pain,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  weak  ;  I  saw  that  I  was 
treated  as  an  invalid,  and  acquiesced  in  my  condi- 
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tion,  though  some  time  passed — more  time  than  the 
reader  would  imagine,  before  I  could  piece  together 
my  broken  recollections  so  as  to  comprehend  it. 

I  was  very  slow  in  learning  that  my  hearing  was 
entirely  gone.  The  unusual  stillness  of  all  things 
was  grateful  to  me  in  my  utter  exhaustion ;  and  if 
in  this  half-awakened  state,  a  thought  of  the  matter 
entered  my  mind,  I  ascribed  it  to  the  unusual  care 
and  success  of  my  friends  in  preserving  silence 
around  me.  I  saw  them  talking  indeed  to  one 
another,  and  thought  that,  out  of  regard  to  my 
feeble  condition,  they  spoke  in  whispers,  because  I 
heard  them  not.  The  truth  was  revealed  to  me 
in  consequence  of  my  solicitude  about  the  book 
which  had  so  much  interested  me  in  the  day  of  my 
fall.  It  had,  it  seems,  been  reclaimed  by  the  good 
old  man  who  had  sent  it  to  me,  and  who  doubtless 
concluded,  that  I  should  have  no  more  need  of 
books  in  this  life.  He  was  wrong ;  for  there  has 
been  nothing  in  this  life  which  I  have  needed 
more.  I  asked  for  this  book  with  much  earnest- 
ness, and  was  answered  by  signs  which  I  could  not 
comprehend. 

"  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?"  I  cried ;  "  Pray  let 
me  have  the  book.*' 

This  seemed  to  create  some  confusion ;  and  at 
length  some  one,  more  clever  than  the  rest,  hit  upon 
the  happy  expedient  of  writing  upon  a  slate,  that 
the  book  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  owner,  and 
that  I  could  not  in  my  weak  state  be  allowed  to 
read. 

"  But,"  I  said  in  great  astonishment,  "  Why  do 
you  write  to  me,  why  not  speak  ?     Speak,  speak/' 

Those  who  stood  around  the  bed  exchanged 
significant  looks  of  concern,  and  the  writer  soon 
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displayed  upon  his  slate  the  awful  words — "  You 
are  Deaf." 

Did  not  this  utterly  crush  me  ?  By  no  means. 
In  my  then  weakened  condition  nothing  like  this 
could  affect  me.  Besides,  I  was  a  child;  and  to  a 
child  the  full  extent  of  such  a  calamity  could  not 
be  at  once  apparent.  However,  I  knew  not  the 
future — it  was  well  I  did  not ;  and  there  was 
nothing  to  show  me  that  I  suffered  under  more 
than  a  temporary  deafness,  which  in  a  few  days 
might  pass  away.  It  was  left  for  time  to  show  me 
the  sad  realities  of  the  condition  to  which  I  was 
reduced. 

Time  passed  on,  and  I  slowly  recovered  strength, 
but  my  deafness  continued.  The  doctors  were 
perplexed  by  it.  They  probed  and  tested  my  ears 
in  various  fashions.  The  tympanum  was  unin- 
jured, and  the  organ  seemed  in  every  respect 
perfect,  excepting  that  it  would  not  act.  Some 
thought  that  a  disorganization  of  the  internal  me- 
chanism had  been  produced  by  the  concussion  ; 
others  that  the  auditory  nerve  had  been  paralyzed. 

They  poured  into  my  tortured  ears  various  infu- 
sions, hot  and  cold ;  they  bled  me,  they  blistered 
me,  leeched  me,  physicked  me  ;  and,  at  last,  they 
put  a  watch  between  my  teeth,  and  on  finding  that 
I  was  unable  to  distinguish  the  ticking,  they  gave 
it  up  as  a  bad  case,  and  left  me  to  my  fate.  I 
cannot  know  whether  my  case  was  properly  dealt 
with  or  not.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
inattention,  of  my  own  knowledge ;  but,  some  six 
months  after,  a  wise  doctor  from  London  affirmed 
that,  by  a  different  course  at  the  commencement, 
my  hearing  might  have  been  restored.  He  caused 
a  seton  to  be  inserted  in  my  neck ;  but  this  had  no 
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effect  upon  my  deafness,  although  it  seems  to  have 
acted  beneficially  upon  the  general  health.  Some 
years  after,  Mr.  Snow  Harris,  with  a  spontaneous 
kindness,  for  which  I  am  happy  to  be  able  at  this 
distant  day  to  express  my  obligations,  put  my  ears 
through  a  course  of  electrical  operations.  He  per- 
severed for  more  than  a  month  ;  but  no  good  came 
of  it :  and  since  then  nothing  further  has  been 
done  or  attempted.  Indeed,  I  have  not  sought  any 
relief;  and  have  discouraged  the  suggestions  of 
friends  who  would  have  had  me  apply  to  Dr.  This 
and  Dr.  That.  The  condition  in  which  two-thirds 
of  my  life  has  been  passed,  has  become  a  habit  to 
me — a  part  of  my  physical  nature  :  I  have  learned 
to  acquiesce  in  it,  and  to  mould  my  habits  of  life 
according  to  the  conditions  which  it  imposes ;  and 
have  hence  been  unwilling  to  give  footing  for  hopes 
and  expectations,  which  I  feel  in  my  heart  can 
never  be  realized. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  leave  my  bed, 
and  much  longer  before  I  could  quit  my  chamber. 
During  this  time  I  had  no  resource  but  reading ; 
and  the  long  and  uninterrupted  spell  at  it,  which  I 
had  now,  went  far  to  fix  the  habit  of  my  future 
life.  The  book  to  which  I  have  repeatedly  re- 
ferred was  re-borrowed  for  me,  and  was  read 
without  restraint.  I  wish  this  book  had  been  the 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  or  some  other  great  work :  the 
reader  would  be  better  pleased,  and  the  dignity  of 
this  record  would  have  been  much  enhanced.  But 
I  still  think  it  was  '  Kirby's  Wonderful  Magazine ;' 
and,  on  second  thoughts,  I  do  not  know  but  that 
this  was  a  very  proper  book  for  the  time  and  the 
circumstances.  The  strange  facts  which  it  re- 
corded were  well  calculated  to  draw  my  attention 
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to  books  as  a  source  of  interest  and  a  means  of 
information ;  and  this  was  precisely  the  sort  of 
feeling  proper  for  drawing  me  into  the  habits  which 
have  enabled  me,  under  all  my  privations,  to  be  of 
some  use  in  my  day  and  generation. 

I  had  been  so  much  in  the  habit,  like  others  in 
my  class  of  life,  of  regarding  the  Bible  as  a  book 
specially  appointed  for  reading  upon  Sundays,  that 
I  had  never  ventured  to  look  into  it  on  any  other 
day.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  profanation  to  handle 
the  sacred  book  with  work- day  fingers ;  but  the 
exhaustion  of  all  other  materials  at  length  drove 
me  to  it,  and  then  I  read  it  quite  through,  Apo- 
crypha and  all.  It  is  not  in  this  place  my  business 
to  trace  the  religious  impressions  which  resulted 
from  the  direction  which  my  reading  had  thus 
taken  ;  but  as  much  of  my  attention  has  been  in  the 
course  of  my  life  devoted  to  sacred  literature,  with 
results  which  have  long  been  before  the  public,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  state  the  means  by  which  this 
bent  of  study  seems  to  have  been  created. 

At  the  period  to  which  my  present  recollections 
refer,  the  art  of  reading  was  by  no  means  diffused 
among  the  class  in  which  I  then  moved,  in  the 
same  degree  as  at  present.  Many  could  read  :  but 
the  acquirement  was  not  in  the  same  degree  as  now 
applied  to  practical  purposes.  It  was  regarded 
more  in  the  light  of  an  occult  art, — a  particular 
and  by  no  means  necessary  attainment,  specially 
destined  for  and  appropriate  to  religious  uses  and 
Sunday  occupations.  Besides,  books  were  then 
extravagantly  dear,  and  those  which  were  sold  in 
numbers,  to  enable  the  poor  to  purchase  them  by 
instalments,  were  dearest  of  all.  Hence  men  could 
not  afford  to  procure  any  merely  current  or  tern- 
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porary  literature,  but  desired  to  have  something  of 
substantial  and  of  permanent  worth  for  their  money, 
something  which  might  form  a  body  of  edifying 
Sunday  reading  to  themselves  and  to  their  children. 
The  range  of  books  embraced  by  these  consider- 
ations was  very  narrow :  a  folio  Family  Bible ;  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs  ;  Life  of  Christ  ;  Josephus's 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews  ;  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress ;  Hervey's  Meditations  ;  Drelincourt  on 
Death  (with  Defoe's  Preface,  containing  the  Ghost 
Story  of  Mrs.  Yeal)  ;  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest  ; 
Watts's  World  to  Come  ;  Gesner's  Death  of  Abel ; 
Sturm's  Reflections,  &c.  Those  who  launched  forth 
beyond  this  range  into  profane  literature,  were  for 
the  most  part  content  with  Robinson  Crusoe ; 
Pamela ;  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  ;  and 
Henry  Earl  of  Moreland.  This  was  a  selection 
of  books  not  to  be  despised.  They  were  all  good, 
and  some  of  them  immortal  works.  But  the  thing 
was,  that  you  could  see  no  other  books  than  these. 
The  selection  from  these  books  varied,  and  it  was 
rare  to  see  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  them  to- 
gether ;  but  whenever  a  book  was  to  be  seen,  it  was 
sure  to  be  some  one  of  these.  Periodical  literature 
had  not  reached  even  the  class  of  tradesmen  in  any 
other  shape  than  that  of  religion.  The  only 
periodicals  within  their  reach  were  of  a  religious 
kind,  being  the  Magazines  of  their  respective  de- 
nominations, which  were  sold  at  sixpence  each. 
Tradesmen  doubtless  read  the  newspapers,  but  the 
use  of  them  (except  in  public  houses)  had  not 
descended  below  their  class ;  and  I  can  declare 
that  I  never  saw  a  newspaper,  to  read,  till  I  was 
nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  and  after  I  had  been, 
in  fact,  removed  out  of  the  position  to  which  these 
first  experiences  apply. 
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From  this  account  it  will  appear  that  any 
studies  founded  upon  the  books  to  be  found  under 
these  circumstances,  could  not  but  be  of  an  essen- 
tially religious  tone.  At  a  later  period  I  fell  in 
with  books  of  a  different  description  in  the  same 
class,  and  was  enabled  to  satiate  myself  with 
controversies  on  the  five  points,  and  to  treasure  up 
the  out-of-the-way  knowledge  to  be  found  in  such 
books  as  Dupin's  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  clay 
came  when  I  plunged  into  the  sea  of  general 
literature,  and  being  able  to  get  nothing  more  to 
my  mind,  read  poems,  novele,  histories,  and  maga- 
zines without  end.  A  day  came,  in  which  any 
remarkable  fact  which  I  met  with,  was  treasured 
up  in  my  tenacious  mind,  as  a  miser  treasures  gold  ; 
and  when  the  great  thoughts  which  I  sometimes 
found,  filled  my  soul  with  raptures  too  mighty  for 
utterance.  Another  day  came,  in  which  I  was 
enabled  to  gratify  a  strange  predilection  for  meta- 
physical books ;  and  with  all  the  novelists,  poets, 
and  historians  within  the  reach  of  my  arm,  gave 
my  days  to  Locke,  Hartley,  Tucker,  Reid,  Stewart, 
and  Brown.  I  think  little  of  these  things  now, 
and  my  taste  for  them  has  gone  by :  but  although 
I  now  think  that  my  time  might  have  been  more 
advantageously  employed,  my  mind  was  doubtless 
thus  carried  through  a  very  useful  discipline, 
of  which  I  have  since  reaped  the  benefit.  But 
amid  all  this,  the  theological  bias,  given  by  my 
earlier  reading  and  associations,  remained  ;  and  the 
time  eventually  came,  when  I  was  enabled  to  return 
to  it,  and  indulge  it  with  redoubled  ardour:  and 
after  that  another  time  arrived,  when  I  could  turn 
to  rich  account  whatever  useful  thing  I  had 
learned,  and  whatever  talent  I  had  cultivated,  how- 
ever remote  such  acquirement  or  cultivation  might 
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have  at  first  seemed  removed  from  any  definite  pur- 
suits. This  point  is  one  of  some  importance  ;  and 
as  I  am  anxious  to  inculcate  upon  my  younger 
readers  the  instruction  it  involves,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  an  instance,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  has  eventually  proved 
one  of  the  most  useful  acquirements  I  ever  made, 
was  originally  formed  with  no  higher  view  than  that 
of  qualifying  myself  to  teach  that  language  to  the 
sons  of  a  friend,  whose  tuition  I  had  undertaken. 

These  facts,  although  they  may  seem  at  first  to 
bear  more  upon  my  literary  biography  than  upon 
my  deafness,  which  is  my  proper  theme,  are  neces- 
sarily introduced  here,  to  render  intelligible  some 
allusions  which  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  pages. 
And  having  now  fully  informed  the  reader  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  calamity  to  which  these 
pages  refer,  I  shall  digest  the  remainder  of  my 
information  under  such  heads  as  appear  to  me  cal- 
culated to  develope  the  more  striking  facts  and 
circumstances  in  the  physical,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual condition  of  one  who  has  the  chief  entrance  to 
his  inner  being  closed. 
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SPEECH. 


It  has  often  occurred  to   me  that  there  is  really 
more  connection  between  the  organs  of  hearing  and 
of  speech  than  is  usually  supposed.     It  is  now  the 
received  belief  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  naturally 
only  deaf,  and  that  they  are  dumb  also  because  they 
have  never  had  opportunity  of  learning  to  speak.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  for  this  reason  they  do  not 
speak  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  there  is  also — apart  from 
this,  and  physically  connected  with  deafness — a  sort 
of  inability  to  utter  articulate  sounds.       I  have  no 
physiological   acquaintance  with   the  subject ;  but 
the  impression  growing  out  of  my  own  experience 
and     observation     is,    that    the   same    functional 
causes  act  upon  both  organs.     The  hearing,  being 
the  more  delicate  organ,  is  utterly  extinguished  by 
that  which  only  suffices  to  impede  or  deaden,  with- 
out utterly  destroying,  the  vocal  organs;  leaving 
in  them  so  much  vitality  as  may,  under  a  certain 
artificial  training  and   stimulus,  be  awakened  into 
imperfect  action.     The  deaf  can  thus  be  taught  to 
speak,  as  a  bear  can  be  taught  to  dance,  or  a  man 
without  hands  to  fabricate  baskets  ;  but  a  natural 
indisposition  to  use  this  acquired  art,  with  more  or 
less  difficulty  or  pain  in  the  use  of  it,  remains  ;  and 
this  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  not  to  the  education 
being  left  imperfect  through  deafness,  but  to  a  phy- 
sical difficulty  in  the  formation  of  articulate  sounds. 
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It  will  be  seen  how  far  my  own   experience  bears 
upon  or  illustrates  this  hypothesis. 

Before  my  fall,  my  enunciation  was  remarkably 
clear  and  distinct ;  but  after  that  event  it  was  found 
that  I  had  not  only  become  deaf,  but  spoke  with 
pain  and  difficulty,  and  in  a  voice  so  greatly  altered 
as  to  be  not  easily  understood.  I  have  no  present 
recollection  of  having-  ever  experienced  positive 
pain  in  the  act  of  speaking  ;  but  I  am  informed  by 
one  who  was  present,  and  deeply  interested  in  all 
which  took  place  at  that  time,  that  I  complained  of 
pain  in  speaking  ;  and  I  am  further  told,  that  my 
voice  had  become  very  similar  to  that  of  one  born 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  who  has  been  taught  to  speak. 
This  appears,  under  ail  the  circumstances,  to  be  a 
very  strong  corroboration,  if  not  an  absolute  proof 
of  the  position  I  have  ventured  to  suggest.  And 
it  is  a  fact,  that  under  all  the  modifications  and 
improvements  which  my  vocal  organs  have  since 
sustained,  this  resemblance  to  the  voice  of  the 
born  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  preserved.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  of 
the  reasons  which  have  been  supposed  to  explain  the 
imperfect  development  of  the  vocal  organs  in  those 
born  deaf  and  dumb  ;  seeing  that  my  vocal  powers 
were  once  in  a  perfect  condition,  and  speech  ac- 
quired before  I  became  deaf.  I  see  not  how  this 
fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than 
that  which  has  been  suggested. 

Although  I  have  no  recollection  of  physical 
pain  in  the  act  of  speaking,  I  felt  the  strongest 
possible  indisposition  to  use  my  vocal  organs.  I 
seemed  to  labour  under  a  moral  disability  which 
cannot  be  described  by  comparison  with  any  dis- 
inclination which  the  reader  can  be  supposed  to 
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have  experienced.  The  disinclination  which  one 
feels  to  leave  his  warm  bed  on  a  frosty  morning-,  is 
nothing  to  that  which  I  experienced  against  any 
exercise  of  the  organs  of  speech.  The  force  of  this 
tendency  to  dumbness  was  so  great,  that  for  many 
years  I  habitually  expressed  myself  to  others  in 
writing,  even  when  not  more  than  a  few  words 
were  necessary  ;  and  where  this  mode  of  intercourse 
could  not  be  used,  I  avoided  occasion  of  speech,  or 
heaved  up  a  few  monosyllables,  or  expressed  my 
wish  by  a  slight  motion  or  gesture ; — signs,  as  a 
means  of  intercourse,  I  always  abominated  ;  and 
no  one  could  annoy  me  more  than  by  adopting  this 
mode  of  communication.  In  fact,  I  came  to  be 
generally  considered  as  both  deaf  and  dumb,  ex- 
cepting by  the  few  who  were  acquainted  with  my 
real  condition  ;  and  hence  many  tolerated  my  mode 
of  expression  by  writing,  who  would  have  urged 
upon  me  the  exercise  of  my  vocal  organs.  I  re- 
joiced in  the  protection  which  that  impression  af- 
forded ;  for  nothing  distressed  me  more  than  to  be 
asked  to  speak  :  and  from  disuse  having  been  super- 
added to  the  pre-existing  causes,  there  seemed  a 
strong  probability  of  my  eventually  justifying  the 
impression  concerning  my  dumbness  which  was 
generally  entertained.  I  now  speak  with  consider- 
able ease  and  freedom,  and,  in  personal  intercourse, 
never  resort  to  any  other  than  the  oral  mode  of 
communication.  This  was  brought  about  in  a  rather 
remarkable  manner. 

When  I  first  went  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
companions  of  my  outward  voyage  were  Dr.  Korck, 
a  German  physician,  who  had  lately  taken  orders 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  Mr.  Jadownicky,  a 
converted  Polish  Jew,  lately  arrived  from  America, 
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where  he  had  been  completing  his  Christian  educa- 
tion. These  well-informed  and  kind-hearted  men, 
being  always  with  me, soon  perceived  how  the  matter 
really  stood ;  and  after  much  reasoning  with  me 
on  the  matter,  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  in 
which  the  captain  of  the  ship  joined,  not  to  under- 
stand a  word  I  said,  otherwise  than  orally,  through- 
out the  voyage.  In  this  they  persevered  to  a 
marvel ;  and  as  I  had  much  to  ask,  since  I  had 
not  before  been  at  sea,  I  made  very  great  progress 
with  my  tongue  during  the  six  weeks'  voyage,  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  our  destination,  had  almost 
overcome  the  habit  of  clutching  a  pen  or  pencil 
to  answer  every  question  that  was  asked  me. 
From  this  time  I  usually  expressed  myself  orally 
to  those  whom  I  knew,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life  ;  but  when  my  communication  required 
many  words,  it  was  usually  conveyed  in  writing. 
This  also  I  at  length  dropped,  and  strangers  only 
were  addressed  in  writing.  Finally,  I  ventured 
to  accost  even  strangers  with  the  tongue ;  and  it 
was  only  when  not  understood,  that  I  resorted  to 
the  pen.  At  first  strangers  could  rarely  under- 
stand me  without  much  difficulty  ;  but  under  the 
improvement  which  practice  gave,  my  voice  was 
so  much  bettered,  that  the  instances  in  which  it 
was  not  readily  understood  gradually  diminished  ; 
and  at  the  present  day  I  rarely  find  even  a 
foreigner  to  whom  my  language  is  not  clear. 

This  work  has  been  very  gradual.  I  have  been 
made  to  feel  this,  by  the  marked  surprise  and  many 
compliments  of  friends,  whom  I  have  met  at  distant 
intervals  of  time,  at  the  great  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  my  speech  since  they  heard  me 
last.     One,  in  particular,  whom   it  has  been  my 
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somewhat  singular  lot  to  meet  with  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  time,  in  places  thousands  of  miles  apart,  has 
invariably  made  the  vast  improvement  of  my  speech 
the  subject  of  his  first  remark.  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly, that,  as  I  have  no  present  means  of  access  to 
this  gentleman,  I  am  unable  to  produce  his  views 
on  this  matter.  But  another  friend,  with  whom  I 
had  much  personal  intercourse  twelve  years  since, 
but  who  has  not  since  heard  my  voice,  favours  me 
with  the  following  remarks,  which,  however,  must 
be  understood  with  reference  to  the  period  indi- 
cated, for  before  then  my  voice  was  not  so  good  as 
at  that  time,  and  since  then  it  has  much  improved. 

REMARKS    ON    DR.    KITTO's    VOICE. 

"  It  is  pitched  in  a  far  deeper  bass  tone  than  is 
natural  to  men  who  have  their  hearing.  There  is 
in  it  a  certain  contraction  of  the  throat,  analogous 
to  wheezing ;  and  altogether,  it  is  eminently  guttural. 
It  may  be  suspected,  that  this  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  his  deafness  came  on  in  boyhood,  before 
the  voice  had  assumed  its  masculine  depth.  The 
transition  having  taken  place  without  the  guidance 
of  the  ear,  was  made  at  random,  and  without  any 
pains  bestowed  upon  it  by  those  who  could  hear 
and  correct  it.  His  pronunciation  is  generally 
accurate  enough,  as  regards  all  such  words  as  young 
boys  are  likely  to  be  familiar  with,  and  as  to  others 
which  closely  follow  their  analogy  :  but  is  naturally 
defective  in  respect  to  words  of  later  acquirement. 
In  spite  of  the  too  great  guttural  action,  his  arti- 
culation of  every  English  consonant  and  vowel, 
considered  in  isolation,  is  perfect." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  I  thus  again 
obtained  the  use  of  speech,  my  language  was  formed 
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not  so  much  upon  the  recovery  of  my  former 
habits  as  upon  the  language  of  books  ;  and  the 
vocabulary  on  which  I  proceeded  was  very  dif- 
ferent, more  copious,  and  contained  more  choice 
words  than  those  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  before  my  affliction.  I  have  often  calculated 
that  above  two-thirds  of  my  vocabulary  consist  of 
words  which  I  never  heard  pronounced.  From 
this  result  some  peculiarities  not  unworthy  of  notice. 
Many  of  the  words  of  my  old  vocabulary  continue 
to  be  pronounced  in  the  provincial  dialect  in  which 
they  were  learned,  such  as  tay  for  tea,  even  though 
I  know  the  right  pronunciation,  and  generally  re- 
collect the  error  after  it  has  been  committed.  I  know 
not  that  I  should  regret  this,  as  it  seems  to  give  to 
my  language  a  living  character,  which  it  would  ne- 
cessarily want,  if  all  framed  upon  unheard  models. 
Many  such  words  do  not,  however,  occur,  as  I 
have  exchanged  many  provincialisms  for  book 
words,  which  I  am  not  in  the  same  way  liable  to 
mispronounce.  But  even  my  book  words,  though 
said  to  be  generally  pronounced  with  much  pre- 
cision, are  liable  to  erroneous  utterance  through 
my  disposition  to  give  all  such  words  as  they  are 
written  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  letters  of 
which  many  of  our  words  are  composed,  do  not 
adequately  represent  the  sounds  with  which  they 
are  pronounced.  This  error  of  pronouncing  words 
as  they  are  written,  is  the  converse  of  that  so  com- 
mon among  uneducated  people,  of  writing  words 
down  according  to  their  sounds.  Many  of  such 
faults  have,  however,  been  corrected  in  the  course 
of  years,  and  it  may  not  now  be  easy  to  detect  me 
in  many  errors  of  this  kind :  but  this  arises  not 
more  from  such  corrections,  than  from  the  curious 
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instinct  which  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  been 
developed,  of  avoiding  the  use  of  those  words  about 
the  pronunciation  of  which  I  feel  in  any  degree 
uncertain,  or  which  I  know  myself  liable  to  mis- 
pronounce. This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
proper  names  and  foreign  words ;  although,  even 
in  such,  I  am  more  in  dread  of  erroneous  quantity 
than  of  wrong  vocalization.  I  need  not  point  out 
the  serious  obstacle  which  this  condition  of  affairs 
offers  to  any  attempt  to  acquire  the  vocal  use  of  a 
foreign  language.  This  use  of  German,  in  which 
the  words  are  written  as  pronounced,  and  in  which 
the  syllables  are  distinctly  brought  out,  might 
perhaps  be  acquired  with  less  difficulty  than  many 
other  languages.  Indeed,  of  foreigners  acquainted 
with  English,  with  whom  I  have  at  any  time  con- 
versed, none  have  understood  me  with  so  little 
difficulty  as  Germans.  So  remarkably  distinct 
does  my  speech  appear  to  them,  that  if  I  am  talk- 
ing in  the  presence  of  Germans  and  Englishmen 
equally  strangers  to  me,  the  chances  are  more  than 
equal  that  the  Germans  will  understand  me  far 
better  than  the  Englishmen. 

In  this,  however,  there  is  another  reason  than 
has  yet  appeared.  In  the  new,  or  rather  mixed 
language  with  which  I  recommenced  my  vocal 
operations,  there  was  a  marked  absence  of  all 
colloquial  idioms  and  contractions.  I  knew  them 
and  had  used  them,  but  I  became  as  morally  unable 
to  pronounce  them  as  I  had  been  to  speak  at  all. 
I  no  longer  said,  can't  you,  won't  you,  don't  you, 
&c,  but  can  you  not,  will  you  not,  do  you  not. 
I  was  even  shy  of  cannot,  and  always,  when  I  used 
it  at  all,  made  two  very  distinct  words  of  it,  can 
not.    This  extended  to  all  words  or  phrases  capable 
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of  the  same  colloquial  abbreviation ;  and  it  must 
have  been  of  great  aid  to  a  foreigner  to  have  every 
word  and  syllable  thus  distinctly  pronounced. 
This  necessarily  gave  a  kind  of  stiffness  and  pre- 
ciseness  to  my  language. 

Indeed,  I  seem  to  have  had  a  singular  reluctance 
to  use  any  but  the  substantial  words  of  the 
language,  and  my  practical  vocabulary  was  and  is 
singularly  void  of  all  expletives  and  adjuncts,  of  all 
complimentary  phrases,  and  even  of  terms  of  en- 
dearment. I  was  touchingly  reminded  of  the  last 
characteristic  a  short  time  since,  when  one  of  my 
little  boys  suddenly  quitted  my  study,  and  hastened 
to  tell  his  mother  that  I  had  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  called  him  "  Dear."  This  disposition  to 
confine  myself  to  the  words  essentially  necessary  to 
convey  my  meaning — the  dry  hard  words  without 
the  flowers  and  derivative  adjuncts  which  custom 
had  made  to  represent  the  amenities  of  social 
intercourse,  must  perhaps  give  an  air  of  rigidity 
and  harshness  to  my  spoken  language,  which  pre- 
vents it  from  being,  I  trust,  a  faithful  representa- 
tive of  my  feelings  or  character.  The  conventional 
talk,  which  stands  in  the  place  of  intercourse  with 
those  to  whom  one  has  nothing  real  to  say,  I 
never  could  manage,  and  have  preferred  to  be 
altogether  silent  than  to  resort  to  it.  I  could  never, 
by  the  utmost  stretch  of  violence  upon  my  acquired 
disposition,  bring  myself  to  express  much  solicitude 
about  the  health  of  those  whom  I  saw  to  be  per- 
fectly well ;  or  to  exchange  or  make  remarks  upon 
the  weather,  and  say — "  It  is  very  warm  " — "  It  is 
a  foggy  morning  " —  "It  is  very  cold  " — "  It 
threatens  to  rain  " — to  those  who  must  be  as  fully 
aware  of  the  facts  as  myself.     In   like  manner  I 
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have  abstained  from  the  common  salutations  of 
casual  intercourse.  "  Good  bye/'  "  Good  morn- 
ing," etc.,  I  could  never  get  out.  A  silent  shake 
of  the  head,  a  nod,  a  bow,  or  a  movement  of  the 
lips,  intended  to  represent  all  these  things,  is  all 
I  have  been  able  to  manage.  Such  phrases  of 
civility  as  "  Thank  you,"  "  If  you  please,"  &c, 
have  also  been  absent  from  my  vocabulary  ;  not 
from  any  disinclination,  but  because  I  supposed 
that  having  said  all  that  was  really  essential,  all 
these  expressions  of  civility  would  be  understood ; 
and  that,  from  my  manner,  it  would  be  taken  for 
granted  that  I  felt  all  they  were  designed  to 
express.  That  I  am  not  in  the  way  of  heaving  the 
interchange  of  such  expressions,  may  in  a  great 
degree  account  for  my  neglect  of  them  :  for  in 
matters  of  this  kind  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that 
they  exist,  but  one  must  find  them  illustrated  in 
daily  and  familiar  use,  to  be  kept  in  remembrance 
of  them,  and  to  become  aware  of  their  importance, 
as  the  small  change  of  society,  which  one  should 
always  have  at  hand  for  current  use. 

Under  all  these  conditions  and  progressive 
alterations,  the  more  marked  peculiarities  of  my 
voice  have  remained.  It  is  of  course. impossible 
for  me  to  define  them  accurately.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  paper  which  has  been  already  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  such 
of  the  developments  and  effects  as  have  come 
under  my  own  cognizance. 

To  my  own  sensations  I  seem  always  to  speak  in 
a  loud  whisper,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  ; 
and  from  the  facts  I  learn  from  others,  this  im- 
pression does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  incorrect. 
One   whose   definition  agrees  well  with  my  own 
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sensations,  describes  it  to  me  as  if  formed  in  the 
chest,  and  as  issuing  therefrom  through  a  tube 
without  being  much  modulated  in  its  passage 
through  the  mouth.  The  conditions  of  this  voice 
vary  much  at  different  times,  and  I  am  myself  per- 
fectly aware,  not  only  whether  I  am  in  good  voice 
or  not,  but  of  the  very  words  which  1  have  failed  to 
bring  out  with  distinctness. 

The  voice  itself  is  loud,  and  may  be  heard  to  an 
unusual  distance,  although  the  articulations  can  only 
be  made  out  under  cover,  or  by  a  person  quite  near  in 
a  quiet  street.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  strangeness ;  for  when  people  hear  a  loud  voice 
they  expect  to  distinguish  its  articulations ;  but  to 
hear  a  voice  in  speaking  action,  without  being  able 
to  distinguish  the  words,  has  a  startling  and  some- 
what unearthly  effect.  From  this  cause  my  voice 
is  often  inaudible  where  most  others  might  be 
heard  by  the  persons  addressed,  as  in  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  or  in  a  carriage.  The  sound,  under 
such  cases,  combines  with  and  is  lost  in  the  noises 
of  the  streets  or  the  rattle  of  the  chariot  wheels. 
In  more  quiet  thoroughfares,  I  cannot  speak  without 
drawing  all  neighbouring  eyes  towards  me.  If  I 
happen  to  forget  myself,  and  speak  to  a  companion 
while  others  are  walking  just  before  us,  it  is  equally 
annoying  and  amusing  to  see  the  sudden  start  and 
abrupt  turn  of  the  persons  behind  whom  we  walk, 
at  a  sound  seemingly  not  of  this  earth,  and  so  much 
beyond  the  range  of  all  ordinary  experience. 

This  phenomena  is  developed  with  exaggerated 
effect  in  a  long  and  confined  avenue,  such  as  the 
Burlington  Arcade,  which,  when  in  town,  has 
always  been  a  favourite  walk  of  mine.  When 
walking  in  such  places,  how  often  have  I  been  lost 
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in  astonishment  'to  see  all  the  people  before  me, 
even  from  one  end  to  the  other,  turning  round  as 
by  one  impulse,  while  at  the  same  time  my  arm 
has  been  gently  pressed,  it  might  be  supposed  to  draw 
my  attention  to  some  passing  object,  but  in  fact  as 
a  hint  to  suppress  my  voice,  and  so  prevent  the 
continuance  of  that  rude  gaze  which  I  take  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  English  people,  as  I  never 
noticed  the  like  of  it  in  any  country  through 
which  I  have  travelled.  Yet  in  this  case,  if  in 
any,  it  might  be  pardoned  ;  as  I  am  told  that  in  the 
arcade  the  preternatural  rumble  of  this  voice  is 
heard  afar,  and  that  the  wonder  really  is,  that  all 
the  busy  inmates  of  that  industrious  hive,  flock  not 
forth  from  their  cells,  to  ascertain  what  calamity 
threatens  their  flimsy  habitations. 

Perhaps  this  chapter  should  contain  some  record 
of  the  fact,  that  I  have  of  late  years  become  dis- 
posed to  read  aloud,  of  an  evening,  anything  which 
I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  day  that 
seems  likely  to  interest  my  sole  auditor.  Yet  I 
cannot  venture  upon  too  large  a  dose  of  this  at  one 
time,  as  the  practice  has  brought  to  light  new  and 
previously  unknown  talents  in  me  as  a  setter  to 
sleep :  and  I  am  much  flattered  by  the  suggestion, 
that  were  I  again  in  Persia,  it  would  be  in  my 
power  to  realize  a  handsome  income  by  the  exercise 
of  a  gift  which  is  there  only  well  appreciated.  It 
throws  into  the  shade  all  the  boasted  wonders  of  the 
mesmeric  trance,  to  behold  the  gradual  subsidence 
of  my  victim  under  the  sleep-compelling  influences 
of  my  voice,  in  spite  of  all  her  superhuman  strug- 
gles to  avert  the  inevitable  doom. 

It  will  surprise  many  readers  to  know  that  few 
persons  speak  in  my  presence  concerning  whose 
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voice  I  do  not  receive  a  very  distinct  impression. 
That  is,  I  form  an  idea  of  the  sound  of  that  person's 
voice,  by  which  it  becomes  to  my  mind  as  distinct 
from  the  voices  of  others,  as,  I  suppose,  one  voice 
is  distinct  from  another  to  those  who  can  hear.  The 
impression  thus  conveyed  is  produced  from  a  cur- 
sory, but  probably  very  accurate,  observation  of  the 
person's  general  physical  constitution,  compared 
with  the  action  of  his  mouth  and  the  play  of  his 
muscles  in  the  act  of  speaking.  I  form  a  similar 
idea  concerning  the  laugh  of  one  person  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  another  ;  and  when  I  have 
seen  a  person  laugh,  the  idea  concerning  his  voice  be- 
comes in  my  mind  a  completed  and  unalterable  fact. 
The  impression  thus  realized  would  seem  to  be  gene- 
rally correct.  I  have  sometimes  tested  it,  by  describ- 
ing to  another  the  voices  of  persons  with  whom  we 
were  both  acquainted,  and  I  have  not  known  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  impression  described  by  me  has 
not  been  declared  to  be  remarkably  accurate.  This 
faculty  must  be  based  upon  experiences  acquired  dur- 
ing the  days  of  my  hearing,  and  cannot  be  realized 
by  the  born  deaf,  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  have  any  idea  of  sounds  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  vocal  organs,  and  still  less  of  the  peculiarities 
by  which  one  voice  is  distinguished  from  another. 

I  am  reminded  by  this  of  the  power  which  some 
deaf  persons  and  deaf  mutes  are  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed of  reading  off,  so  to  express  it,  the  words  of 
a  person  from  the  motions  of  his  lips.  We  have  all 
heard  the  story  of  the  old  lady  who  became  deaf, 
and  who  yet  continued  her  attendance  at  church, 
and  was  able  very  completely  to  follow  the  preacher, 
by  observing  the  action  of  his  mouth.  I  have  been 
told  something  similar  of  a  lad  now  living ;  and  a 
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case  has  been  mentioned  to  me,  by  an  intelligent 
stationer,  of  a  lady  who  came  to  his  shop  and  asked 
for  certain  articles  in  what  seemed  to  him  a  foreign 
accent ;  and  who  so  readily  understood  and  replied 
to  what  he  said,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  her  being  deaf  and  dumb,  which  he  after- 
wards learned  to  be  the  fact.  This  was,  however,  a 
lady  of  fortune,  who  had  from  childhood  been  the 
sole  object  of  attention  to  an  experienced  gover- 
ness, which  may  go  far  to  account  for  her  extra- 
ordinary progress. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  why  I  did  not  cul- 
tivate this  faculty  ;  which  might,  seemingly,  be  of 
such  great  benefit.  My  answer  has  rbeen,  that  I 
doubted  if  the  power  could  be  acquired  in  such  per- 
fection as  is  commonly  supposed  ;  that  even  a  limited 
degree  of  facility  in  mouth-reading  could  only  be 
acquired  by  sedulous  and  long-continued  attention  ; 
and  that,  although  this  might  not  be  of  much  im- 
portance to  those  who  had  little  else  to  engage  their 
attention  or  fill  up  their  time,  it  offered  no  adequate 
recompense  to  one  who  felt  his  time  to  be  very  pre- 
cious, and  who  knew  how  to  apply  his  attention  to 
objects  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  interesting. 

As  to  the  degree  of  perfection  which  may  be 
acquired  in  this  art,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  may 
suffice  for  the  perception  of  ordinary  questions  and 
answers  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  the  subject 
of  which  can  in  most  cases  be  partially  anticipated, 
or  which  has  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  alter- 
natives. I  can  myself  make  out  some  single  words 
and  short  sentences  in  this  way,  when  I  know  that 
what  is  said  must  be  one  of  three  or  four  things. 
But  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  this  mouth- 
reading  must  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
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of  real  conversation,  involving  intercourse  of  the 
intellect  or  the  imagination.  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
reminded  of  the  old  lady  and  the  sermon.  But  to 
this  I  must  answer  that  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
who  was  deaf  can  by  this  means  follow  a  speech  or 
sermon,  although  that  should* be  far  easier  than  to 
follow  a  real  conversation  in  its  various  changes, 
windings,  and  combinations.  I  am  always  sorry  to 
spoil  a  pretty  story  by  dissecting  it  too  sternly  : 
and  many  of  my  readers  will  have  been  heretofore 
interested  in  picturing  to  themselves  that  ancient 
woman  in  her  red  cloak  and  black  bonnet,  posted 
conveniently  in  the  aisle,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  picking  up  the  precious 
words  that  fell  from  him :  and  I  am  reluctant  to 
blur  this  picture  by  suggesting  that  the  most  which 
can  be  done  in  such  a  case  is — not  to  go  with  the 
preacher  through  all  his  three  heads  to  his  con- 
clusion, but  to  catch  a  few  scattered  sentences 
sufficient  with  the  text  to  suggest  the  general  drift 
of  the  discourse.  A  deaf  person  who  does  this, 
will  perhaps  be  able  to  repeat  as  much  of  the  sermon 
as  one  who  has  heard  it.  But  the  latter  will  repeat 
only  the  salient  points  and  general  drift,  although 
he  has  heard  the  whole :  the  deaf  person  will  do 
nearly  the  same  thing — and  by  doing  this  will  sug- 
gest that,  like  the  other,  he  is  repeating  the  leading 
points  of  the  whole  discourse,  whereas,  in  fact, 
these  few  sentences  which  have  been  supposed  to 
evince  that  large  extent  of  apprehension,  form 
all  that  the  deaf  person  has  been  able  to  collect. 
It  is  from  this  habit  of  inferring  the  unknown  from 
the  known,  and  of  ascribing  the  same  causes  to  the 
same  or  similar  effects,  that  such  misconceptions, 
and  others  of  more  grave  importance,  originate. 

c  2 
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PERCUSSIONS. 


In  the  state  of  entire  deafness,  a  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility of  the  whole  frame  to  tangible  percussions 
supplies  the  only  intimations  which  have  the  slight- 
est approximation  to  those  which  hearing  affords. 
I  was  about  to  call  this  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of 
the  sense  of  touch  ;  but  this  would  unduly  limit  a 
kind  of  vibration  which,  in  certain  of  its  develop- 
ments, seem  to  pervade-  the  whole  frame,  to  the  very 
bones  and  marrow.  I  do  not  at  all  imagine  that 
there  is  in  this  anything  essentially  different  from 
that  which  is  experienced  by  those  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  their  hearing :  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  absence  of  the  sense,  concentrates  the  attention 
more  exclusively  upon  the  sensation  which  is 
through  this  medium  obtained ;  and  the  intima- 
tions of  which,  being  no  longer  checked  and  veri- 
fied by  the  information  of  the  higher  organs,  as- 
sume an  importance  which  does  not  naturally 
belong  to  them.  This  is  a  physiological  phenome- 
non which  has  not  hitherto  received  due  attention  ; 
and  I  have  therefore  the  more  satisfaction  in 
recording  a  few  facts  which  may  tend  to  illustrate 
its  conditions. 

The  loudest  thunder  is  perfectly  inaudible  to 
me,  neither  does  it  make  any  impression  whatever 
upon  my  sensorium  ;  for  being  in  the  upper  air 
the  percussion  does  not  produce  that  very  distinct 
vibrating  connection  with  my  standing  place  as  is 
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most  essential  to  the  sensation  which  is  described. 
But.  I  remember  that,  some  years  ago,  during  the 
most  awful  thunder-storm  in  the  memory  of  man, 
a  dreadful  clap,  which  shook  the  house,  made  such 
an  impression  as  led  me  to  suppose  that  a  servant 
was  moving  a  table  in  the  adjoining  room. 

For  the  same  reason,  bells  of  all  kinds  are 
beyond  the  grasp  of  this  sensation.  After  I  became 
deaf,  I  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that,  even  close 
under  the  church  tower,  I  was  altogether  insensible 
to  the  full  peal  of  a  magnificent  set  of  bells,  which 
I  had  in  former  times  been  wont  to  hear  afar  off. 
When  I  placed  myself  in  direct  contact  with  the 
tower,  I  became  conscious  of  a  dull  percussion 
over  head,  like  that  of  blows  struck  upon  the  wall 
above  me.  The  tower  was  a  lofty  and  very  solid 
old  structure  of  granite  and  limestone :  if  the 
mass  had  been  less  solid  or  less  lofty,  the  impression 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  distinct.  If  I  had 
gone  into  the  belfry,  I  should  doubtless,  on  its 
wooden  floor,  have  been  more  sensible  of  the  per- 
cussion ;  but  I  never  tried  the  experiment.  The 
sonorous  curfew  of  this  same  old  tower,  which  I 
had  heard  every  evening  during  the  first  twelve 
years  of  my  life,  and  which  had  often  ministered  a 
strange  delight  to  my  young  soul,  when  I  heard%it 
about  the  time  of  the  setting  sun,  while  the  waves 
broke  into  spray  upon  the  rocks  beneath  my  feet — - 
this  curfew  "  tolled  the  knell  of  parting  day"  no 
more  for  me.  The  vigorous  efforts  by  which  I 
strove  to  make  myself  "all  ear,"  to  catch  the 
faintest  intimation  of  that  dear  old  sound,  were 
utterly  in  vain.  At  no  time — in  none  of  the  many 
places  I  tried,  under  no  circumstances,  could  I 
ever  recover  the  slightest  trace  of  that  familiar 
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voice  which  had  been  so  long  the  music  I  loved 
best. 

I  remember  that,  once,  when  I  was  showing  a 
young  friend  from  the  country  over  St.  Paul's,  we 
happened  to  be  up  examining  the  great  clock,  at  the 
very  time  it  began  to  strike.  The  sensation  which 
this  occasioned  was  that  of  very  heavy  blows  upon 
the  fabric  in  which  I  stood,  communicated  to  my 
feet  by  contact  with  the  floor,  and  from  the  feet 
diffused  over  the  whole  body.  I  was  watchful  of 
my  own  sensations,  and  I  thought  I  could  faintly 
distinguish  a  dull  metallic  sound  amid  the  blows  : 
but  I  should  not  like  to  affirm  this  as  a  fact ;  for 
as  the  sound  to  be  expected  under  such  circum- 
stances was  not  unknown  to  me,  it  is  very  possible 
that  this  shadow  of  a  metallic  sound  existed  only 
in  the  unavoidable  association  of  ideas. 

Before  quitting  St.  Paul's  I  may  mention  that 
the  whispering  gallery  might  as  well  have  been 
altogether  dumb  for  me. 

Great  things  became  small,  and  small  things 
great,  under  the  operation  of  this  sensation.  Guns 
— even  powerful  cannon,  make  no  impression  upon 
it,  unless  I  happen  to  be  very  near  when  they  are 
fired.  In  that  case,  I  can  compare  the  effect  to 
nothing  better  than  to  the  sensation  produced  by  a 
heavy  blow  upon  the  head  from  a  fist  covered  with 
a  boxing  glove.  This  effect  could  only  be  pro- 
duced by  the  tangible  percussion  of  the  air,  and 
by  the  percussion  upon  the  ground  transmitted  by 
the  feet.  Under  this  view,  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood, that  the  discharge  of  a  very  small  piece  of 
ordnance  on  board  of  ship,  will  make  a  much 
stronger  impression  upon  this  sense  than  the 
report  of  all  the  artillery  in  St.  James's  Park. 
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I  have  been  in  a  besieged  city,  at  which  and  from 
which  many  cannon  were  fired,  and  into  which 
many  shells  were  thrown,  some  of  which  exploded 
quite  near  to  the  house  in  which  I  dwelt.  But, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  I  was  utterly  unable  to 
distinguish  any  of  the  reports  which  such  dis- 
charges occasioned.  And  this,  certainly,  was  then 
no  loss  to  me. 

When  a  percussion  of  any  kind  takes  place 
upon  the  very  framework  with  which  my  standing 
point  is  connected,  the  sensation  is  powerful,  and 
the  intensity  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  closeness  of  the 
connection. 

The  drawing  of  furniture,  as  tables  or  sofas,  over 
the  floor  above  or  below  me,  the  shutting  of  doors, 
and  the  feet  of  children  at  play,  distress  me  far 
more  than  the  same  causes  would  do  if  I  were  in 
actual  possession  of  my  hearing.  By  being  to  me 
unattended  by  any  circumstances  or  preliminaries, 
they  startle  dreadfully  ;  and  by  the  vibration  being 
diffused  from  the  feet  oyer  the  whole  body,  they  shake 
the  whole  nervous  system,  in  a  way  which  even 
long  use  has  not  enabled  me  to  bear.  The  mov- 
ing of  a  table,  is  to  me  more  than  to  the  reader 
would  be  the  combined  noise  and  vibration  of  a 
mail  coach  drawn  over  a  wooden  floor  ;  the  feet 
of  children,  like  the  tramp  of  horses  upon  the  same 
floor ;  and  the  shutting  of  a  door  like  a  thunder- 
clap, shaking  the  very  house.  It  is  by  having  once 
heard  that  I  am  enabled  to  make  such  comparisons 
as  these,  for  the  illustration  of  a  sensation  which 
one  who  has  never  heard,  and  one  who  is  not  deaf, 
would  be  alike  unable  to  describe. 

It  deserves  special  notice,  that  when  such  per- 
cussions take  place  I  am  unable  to  determine,  from 
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the  information  of  the  sensation  itself,  whether  it 
has  occurred  upon  the  floor  above  or  in  that  below 
me,  or  in  the  passage  or  room  adjoining  that  in 
which  I  may  be  at  the  time.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  impression  is  more  distinct  from  the  floor  above 
than  from  that  below,  but  it  certainly  is  more  dis- 
tinct in  another  room  of  the  same  floor  than  from 
either  the  one  above  or  below  ;  whence  I  am  much 
in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  next  room  the  per- 
cussions which  make  the  strongest  impression  upon 
me.  In  this  I  am  not  seldom  mistaken.  Often 
have  I  looked  into  the  next  room  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  undergoing  the  noisy  operation 
of  cleaning  at  an  unusual  time,  or  that  the  children 
were  there  at  play ;  but  have  found  all  quiet  there, 
and  that  the  cause  of  my  distress  was  on  the  floor 
above  or  below.  The  information  is  equally  de- 
fective even  in  the  very  room  I  may  happen  to 
occupy.  If  a  book  or  other  object  falls  in  any 
part  of  the  room,  the  sensation  is  painfully  distinct, 
the  percussion  being  upon  the  very  boards  on  which 
I  stand ;  but  even  in  this  case,  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
the  quarter  in  which  the  circumstance  has  occurred, 
and  generally  look  for  it  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  have  to  scan  the  whole  room  with  the  eye 
before  I  can  make  it  out.  I  once  had  my  study  in 
the  back  parlour  of  the  house  I  occupied ;  but  the 
frequent  shuttings  of  the  street-door,  every  one  of 
which  gave  a  nervous  shock  to  the  whole  body,  and 
the  stumping  of  many  heavy  feet  through  the  pas- 
sage, gave  me  so  much  pain,  and  caused  so  much 
distraction  of  mind,  that  I  was  driven  for  refuge  to 
the  first  floor.  Many  of  the  readers  will  doubtless 
declare  their  sympathy  in  this  annoyance  ;  but  they 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  main  point  of  the  state- 
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ment,  which  lies  in  the  fact,  that  one  who  is 
entirely  deaf,  is  subject  to  even  aggravated  annoy- 
ance from  a  different  effect,  or  rather  a  secondary 
effect,  of  the  same  cause  which  has  doubtless  often 
distressed  themselves.  It  has  occurred  to  me  since, 
that  if  the  passage  had  been  laid  with  carpet  instead 
of  oil-cloth,  the  effect  would  have  been  subdued  in 
about  the  same  degree  as  that  in  which  a  similar 
provision  would  relieve  the  impression  upon  the 
auditory  sense ;  but  I  did  not  try  the  experiment, 
and  have  not  now  occasion  to  do  so. 

With  respect  to  doors,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  I 
am  not,  even  when  upon  the  same  floor,  conscious 
of  any  knocking  at  the  street  door,  however  violent, 
while  the  shuttings  of  the  same  door  are  painfully 
distinct,  and,  if  very  violent,  are  distinguishable  to 
me  even  when  upon  an  upper  floor  of  the  house. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  ;  the  valve  of  the 
door  on  which  the  percussion  is  made  by  knocking, 
is  a  detached  frame  of  wood  hung  upon  hinges, 
and  the  vibration  is  therefore  comparatively  isolated, 
and  not  propagated  throughout  the  frame  of  the 
house,  as  is  the  case  when,  in  shutting  the  door, 
the  valve  itself  strikes  upon  the  door-post,  which  is 
identified  with  the  framework  of  the  building.  It 
seems,  however,  that  I  am  not  altogether  insensible 
to  the  vibration  caused  by  beating  upon  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  I  happen  to  be.  This  is  quite 
a  new  discovery,  which  thus  occurred.  Having 
business  in  London,  I  went  in  upon  the  previous  after- 
noon, that  I  might  have  the  whole  of  the  following 
day  before  me  in  which  to  go  through  it,  and  took 
up  my  quarters  for  the  night  at  an  inn.  I  locked 
the  door  before  going  to  bed ;  but  the  bed  being 
strange,  some  time  passed  before  I  could  get  to 

c  3 
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sleep.  My  meditations  were  not  of  a  very  pleasing 
character.  I  reflected  that  I  was  now  apart  from 
those  who  would  know  perfectly  well  how  to  act 
towards  me  in  any  emergency  that  arose,  and  whose 
first  care  would  be  to  arouse  me  in  case  of  fire  or 
any  like  accident.  But  here  I  was  among  strangers 
who  probably  only  regarded  me  as  "  hard  of 
hearing,"  and  who,  under  that  impression,  would 
make  no  other  effort  to  attract  my  attention  than 
by  uselessly  thumping  at  the  door,  which  I  had  un- 
advisedly locked.  The  fatal  fire  •  at  an  inn  in 
Oxford  Street,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  I  then 
lay,  had  been  sufficiently  recent  to  give  an  agree- 
able pungency  to  these  considerations.  It  was  clear 
that  I  ought  not  to  have  fastened  my  door.  Then 
why  not  get  out  and  unlock  it  ?  It  was  very  cold  ; 
and  by  this  time  I  was  warm  in  bed :  and  as  I  had 
from  my  youth  up  abominated  cold  beyond  all 
other  evils  of  life,  it  was  a  serious  and  nicely 
balanced  question — whether  it  were  better  to  risk 
the  possibility  of  being  roasted  alive,  or  to  incur 
the  dead  certainty  of  a  chill  by  turning  out  to  un- 
fasten the  door.  Before  I  could  make  up  my 
mind,  I  fell  asleep  ;  and  in  the  morning  I  awoke  safe 
and  sound.  Apprehending,  however,  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  knock  of  the  atten- 
dant when  he  should  bring  my  warm  water  at  the 
hour  I  had  directed,  I  now  unfastened  the  door  and 
returned  to  the  bed, — concluding  that  after  having 
knocked,  and  finding  that  I  did  not  answer,  he 
would  come  in  without  more  ceremony.  I  lay 
awake  and  watchful,  when  presently  I  became  con- 
scious of  a  tremendous  thundering  at  the  door, 
which  I  think  would  have  sufficed  to  awaken  me 
had  I  been  asleep.     I  cried,  "  Come  in !"  and  in 
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came  the  warm  water,  the  bearer  of  it  looking 
quite  naturally,  as  if  nothing  particular  had  hap- 
pened. This  discovery  gave  me  greater  satisfaction 
than  anything  connected  with  my  physical  con- 
dition which  had  occurred  for  many  years,  as  it 
showed  that  in  one  important  class  of  matters  I 
was  not  so  entirely  helpless  as  I  had  previously 
imagined. 

.  •  .  .  .  . 

Alas  !  alas  !  This  pretty  discovery  has,  after  all, 
come  to  nothing :  and  yet  I  suffer  the  page  which 
records  it  to  remain  ;  as  the  explanation  which  I 
have  now  obtained,  with  reference  to  the  fact  on 
which  this  satisfaction  was  founded,  serves  better 
than  almost  anything  I  could  state,  to  illustrate  the 
uncertainty  of  the  impressions  derived  from  the 
source  under  consideration  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
points  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to 
demonstrate. 

Having  some  misgiving  that,  after  all,  there 
might  be  some  mistake  in  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  had  arrived,  I  read  the  above  paragraph  to  my 
wife,  to  whom  I  had  not  previously  described  the 
circumstances  with  the  same  degree  of  minuteness 
and  coherence.  She  shook  her  head,  and  doubted 
much,  affirming  that  she  had  often  knocked  at 
room  doors  in  vain,  to  attract  my  attention.  "  If 
the  head  of  the  bed  had  been  on  the  same  side  with 
the  door,  and  some  part  of  it  had  touched  against 
the  wall,  I  could  understand  it  better :  but  as  you 
state  that  the  head  of  the  bed  was  against  the  side 
of  the  room  opposite  the  door,  it  is  at  variance 
with  all  my  own  observations,  and  requires  further 
proof."     Then  why  not  prove  it  at  once  ? 

Accordingly,  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
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room  in  which  I  write  this,  was  speedily  produced, 
but  I  could  distinguish  nothing.  "  The  room  is 
too  large,  let  us  try  another."  This  was  done,  in  a 
very  small  room,  still  without  effect.  "It  is  clear 
to  me,"  quoth  my  wife,  "  that  what  you  took  for  a 
'  knocking '  at  the  door,  was  a  stamping  upon  the 
floor.  In  all  probability  the  attendant  had  been 
knocking  in  vain,  and  then  as  a  last  resort,  to  avoid 
coming  in  upon  you  unannounced,  bethought  him- 
self of  stamping  upon  the  floor."  To  prove  this 
she  went  out ;  and  presently  I  distinguished  the  very 
percussion,  which  at  the  inn  I  had  mistaken  for  a 
knocking  at  the  door.  She  had  merely  stamped 
on  the  floor  outside ;  and  the  identity  of  the  sensa- 
tion produced,  with  that  which  I  had  previously 
experienced,  at  once  settled  the  whole  question. 

My  informant  states  that  this  explanation  of  the 
matter  was  suggested  to  her  by  the  observation, 
that  the  lightest  footfall  upon  the  same  floor  is 
quite  sufficient  to  attract  my  attention,  and  even  to 
rouse  me  from  sleep.  Of  this  I  am  myself  fully 
aware,  as  I  constantly  suffer  much  inconvenience 
and  distraction  from  the  morbid  acuteness  of  this 
perception,  through  which  the  state  of  the  deal 
is  far  from  being  one  of  that  perfect  quiet  and 
undisturbed  repose  which  the  uninitiated  fondly 
imagine.     Some  examples  will  demonstrate  this. 

If  any  small  article,  such  as  a  thimble,  a  pencil, 
a  penknife,  or  even  a  more  minute  object,  falls  from 
the  table  to  the  floor,  I  am  often  aware  of  it,  even 
when  other  persons  sitting  at  the  same  table  have 
not  been  apprised  of  it  by  the  ear. 

The  greater  the  number  of  my  points  of  contact 
with  the  floor,  the  stronger  are  the  impressions 
I  receive.     Hence  they  are  more  vivid  and  distinct 
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when  I  sit  than  when  I  stand  ;  because,  in  the 
former  case,  not  only  my  own  two  legs  but  the  four 
legs  of  the  chair  are  concerned  in  conveying  the  per- 
cussion to  my  sensorium.  And  when  the  chair  itself 
on  which  I  am  seated  has  been  subject  to  the  per- 
cussion, the  sensation  is  such  as  baffles  description. 
For  instance ;  a  few  days  since,  when  I  was  seated 
with  the  back  of  my  chair  facing  a  chiffonnier,  the 
door  of  this  receptacle  was  opened  by  some  one,  and 
swung  back  so  as  to  touch  my  chair.  The  touch 
could  not  but  have  been  slight,  but  to  me  the  con- 
cussion was  dreadful,  and  almost  made  me  scream 
with  the  surprise  and  pain — the  sensation  being  very 
similar  to  that  which  a  heavy  person  feels  on  touch- 
ing the  ground,  when  he  has  jumped  from  a  higher 
place  than  he  ought.  Even  this  concussion,  to  me 
so  violent  and  distressing,  had  not  been  noticed  by 
any  one  in  the  room  but  myself. 

Again,  I  am  subject  to  a  painful  infliction  from 
the  same  causes,  during  the  hour  in  which  my  little 
ones  are  admitted  to  the  run  of  my  study.  It  often 
happens  that  the  smallest  of  them,  in  making  their 
way  behind  my  chair,  strike  their  heads  against  it ; 
and  the  concussion  is,  to  my  sensation,  so  severe, 
that  I  invariably  wheel  hastily  round  in  great 
trepidation,  expecting  to  see  the  little  creature 
seriously  injured  by  the  blow ;  and  am  as  often 
relieved  and  delighted  to  see  it  moving  merrily  on, 
as  if  nothing  in  the  world  had  happened. 

If  these  perceptions  are  so  acute  in  carpeted 
rooms,  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  much  more 
intense  they  become  upon  a  naked  wooden  floor. 
The  sensation  then  amounts  to  torture — as  every 
movement  or  concussion,  in  any  part  of  the  room, 
then  comes  with  an  intensity  of  effect,  far  more 
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than  proportioned  to  the  difference  in  the  impres- 
sion which  would,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
be  produced  upon  the  auditory  sense. 

In  those  parts  of  the  East  where,  from  scarcity  of 
wood,  the  floors  are  made  of  a  kind  of  compost  of 
mud  and  chopped  straw,  I  have  enjoyed  entire 
immunity  from  all  this  annoyance  ;  and  in  the  mud- 
floored  cottages  which  have  often  furnished  a  rest- 
ing-place in  my  travels,  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
ever  experienced.  On  a  floor  paved  with  stone  or 
with  tiles,  nearly  an  equal  degree  of  exemption  is 
enjoyed. 

The  reader  will  be  easily  able  to  apply  these 
developments  to  the  conditions  which  the  streets 
afford  to  one  in  my  predicament.  Of  the  foot 
passengers  I  have  nothing  to  say  :  on  any  kind  of 
footway — gravel,  mould,  stone,  asphaltum  —  the 
percussions  of  an  army  of  feet  would  be  nil  to  my 
sensations.  The  question  is,  however,  different  with 
regard  to  carriages  and  carts,  the  powerful  vibration 
and  awful  din  occasioned  by  which  in  the  leading 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  must  be  known  by  expe- 
rience or  report  to  every  reader.  Of  all  the  streets 
in  the  world  Fleet  Street  is  the  one  best  suited  to 
experiments  of  this  kind ;  and  it  so  happens,  that  I 
lodged  in  this  very  street  for  a  short  time,  soon 
after  my  return  from  abroad.  This  street  was 
then,  like  all  the  other  principal  streets  of  London, 
paved  with  granite  blocks.  When  in  the  street 
itself,  the  vibration  caused  by  strong  friction  with 
the  pavement,  or,  as  I  may  call  it,  the  felt  sound, 
was  perceptible  only  from  such  vehicles  as  passed  on 
my  side  of  the  way,  and  when  they  came  directly 
opposite  to  the  spot  on  which  I  stood.  The  rapid 
succession  of  the  carriages  in  such  a  street  would 
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keep  up  an  almost  continuous  vibration ;  but  I 
know,  from  the  comparison  of  observations  made  in 
less  frequented  streets,  that  the  vibration  of  only 
the  carriage  passing  immediately  in  front  of  the 
flag-stone  on  which  I  stood,  could  be  distinguished 
at  one  time.  Hence  the  sea  of  sound,  produced  in 
that  great  street,  from  the  grinding  of  a  thousand 
wheels  against  the  hard  granite,  made  far  less  im- 
pression upon  my  organs  than  the  rap  of  a  finger- 
nail upon  the  back  of  my  chair  would  produce.  In 
the  house  itself  I  was  not  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  din  of  the  street ;  excepting,  that  in  the  early 
morning  I  was  sensible  of  the  passage  of  the  heavily 
laden  market  carts,  for  they  shook  the  very  bed  on 
which  I  lay. 

The  passage  of  carriages  over  macadamised 
roads,  and  over  pavements  of  wood  and  asphaltum, 
makes  not  even  this  limited  impression  upon  me. 
If  the  reader  is  surprised  at  the  inclusion  of  wood 
pavements  in  this  category,  after  what  I  have  stated 
of  wooden  floors,  he  has  only  to  remember  that  such 
pavements  are  composed,  not  of  boards,  but  by  the 
junction  of  separate  blocks  of  wood.  The  same 
causes,  therefore,  which  prevent  me  from  distin- 
guishing the  knock  at  a  door,  equally  preclude  me 
from  being  sensible  of  the  vibrations  upon  a  pave- 
ment thus  composed.  But  I  remember  that  in 
travelling  through  those  parts  of  Russia  where  the 
roads  are  (o*r  were)  paved  with  the  entire  trunks  of 
trees,  the  passage  of  even  a  light  carriage  was 
always  felt  very  sensibly,  and  even  painfully,  by  me. 

After  what  has  been  stated,  the  reader  will  not 
expect  that  I  should  be  capable  of  deriving  any 
satisfaction  from  music.  There  are,  however,  some 
experiences  even  on  that  subject  to  relate.     The 
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organ  in  the  church  of  the  parish  to  which  I  be- 
longed, is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  West  of 
England,  but  in  the  body  of  the  church  I  was  quite 
insensible  to  its  tones.  When  in  the  gallery,  how- 
ever, I  became  sensible  of  a  strong  vibration,  but 
without  any  metallic  sound,  and  more  like  to  the 
sound  of  the  distant  singing  of  a  congregation — so 
distant  that  one  can  only  catch  the  higher  notes — 
than  to  anything  else  with  which  it  can  be  com- 
pared. 

I  am  not  sensible  to  any  impression   from  the 
notes  of  a  piano  when  played  in  a  room  in  which  I 
sit.     One  day,  however,  some  twenty  years  since, 
when  I  sat  near  a  piano,  I  happened  to  place  my 
hand  upon  it  when  it  was  in  the  act  of  being  played, 
and  instantly  became  conscious  of  a  more  agreeable 
sensation  from  the  higher  notes,  than  any  which  had 
since  my  deafness  been  imparted  to  me.     Besides 
the  sense  of  mere  percussion  upon  a  highly  vibratory 
body,  there  was  something  of  the  metallic  twang, 
which  to  me  formed  the  enjoyment,  for  the  sensa- 
tion of  simple  percussion  is  anything  but  pleasant. 
On  further  experiment  I  found  that  the  notes  were 
the  most  distinct  to  me  when  the  points  of  my 
finger-nails  rested  upon  the  cover,  and  still  more 
when  the  cover  over  the  wires  was  raised,  and  my 
fingers  rested  on  the  wood  over  which  the  wires  are 
stretched,  and  to  which  they  are  attached.     I  could 
then  make  out  with  tolerable  distinctness  all  the 
high  notes,  and  if  I  knew  the  tune,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  supply  the  low  notes  by  imagination,  a  certain 
degree  of  enjoyment  in  the  music  was  obtained.    Of 
course,  the  more  the  piece  abounded  in  loud  notes 
the  more  it  suited  my  taste,  as  there  was  the  less  for 
the  imagination  to  supply.  In  the  College  at  Isling- 
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ton  there  was  a  noble  piano,  and  a  player  quite  wor- 
thy of  the  instrument  was  there  in  the  person  of  a 
young  German  with  whom  I  became  intimate.  It 
occurred  to  him  to  treat  me  to  "  The  Battle  of 
Prague,"  and  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  selection. 
The  high  notes  in  which  that  piece  abounds,  and 
the  imitations  of  the  various  noises  of  battle,  made 
it  very  much  to  my  taste,  and  I  could  follow  it  far 
better  than  any  other  piece  with  which  I  have  in 
this  way  become  acquainted.  My  kind  friend 
entered  with  interest  into  this  matter,  and  took  a 
benevolent  pleasure  in  imparting  to  me  the  only 
enjoyment  which  I  seemed  capable  of  deriving  from 
music  ;  and  whenever  we  met  in  the  room  where 
the  piano  stood,  he  usually,  of  his  own  accord, 
proposed  to  treat  me  with  "  The  Battle  of  Prague." 
The  piece  was,  however,  not  so  much  to  the  taste 
of  others  as  of  mine  :  and  a  hint  from  the  Principal 
about  the  uproar  which  it  occasioned,  soon  put  a 
stop  to  our  proceedings.  Afterwards  my  lot  was 
cast  for  some  years  in  lands  where  pianos  are 
unknown  ;  and  since  my  return  to  England  I  have 
cared  little  for  any  enjoyment  derivable  from  this 
source — perhaps  because  I  have  not  considered  the 
imperfect  gratification  equal  to  that  which  might  be 
derived  from  a  book  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  I 
have,  however,  often  thought  that  if  I  had  culti- 
vated this  perception  with  real  earnestness  and 
solicitude,  in  connection  with  a  good  piano,  some 
finer  results  might  have  been  obtained  than  it  is 
now  in  my  power  to  record. 

I  had  lately  occasion  to  note  with  attention  my 
own  perceptions  in  presence  of  a  full  military  band, 
playing  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace.     This  is,  I  believe,  what  is  called  a  brass 
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band,  all  the  instruments,  as  usual  in  military  music, 
being  wind  instruments  and  instruments  of  percus- 
sion. All  was  mute  to  me  ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
highest  notes,  of  which  I  caught  a  faint  indication, 
and  of  some  of  the  louder  thumps  upon  the  drum, 
which  were  much  better  suited  than  the  sound  from 
wind  instruments  to  my  range  of  perceptions.  If 
there  had  been  stringed  instruments  in  the  band, 
the  effect  would  not  have  been  different,  as  such 
instruments  only  afford  a  sensation  when  I  am  in 
actual  contact  with  them.  For  this  reason — seeing 
that  wind  instruments  are  undistinguishable,  as 
are  also  stringed  instruments  unless  touched,  I 
doubt  that  the  impression  would  be  more  distinct 
under  cover  and  upon  a  wooden  floor,  than  it  was 
under  the  open  sky  and  upon  the  green  sward  of 
Hampton  Court ;  and  this  doubt  is  confirmed  by 
all  the  necessarily  limited  opportunities  which  I 
have  had  of  testing  the  facts  by  experiment. 

When  I  myself  blow  any  wind  instrument,  no 
impression  whatever  is  made  upon  my  organs,  and 
I  have  to  ask  others  whether  any  sound  has  been 
produced. 

I  was  much  interested  the  other  day  in  reading 
the  account  of  a  lad  both  blind  and  deaf,  whose 
principal  enjoyment  appeared  to  be  derived  from 
striking  a  small  key  upon  his  teeth.  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  search  of  a  sensation,  he  had  hit  upon 
this  trick  as  affording  a  more  distinct  impression  of 
a  felt  sound  than  any  other  which  he  had  been 
able  to  attain.  Until  this  case  fell  under  my 
notice,  it  had  escaped  my  attention  that  I  have  my- 
self unconsciously  contracted  a  habit  of  continually 
striking  the  back  of  my  thumb-nail,  or  the  point  of 
a  penknife,  upon  the  edge  of  my  teeth ;  and  that  I 
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also  felt  pleasure,  for  which  I  had  not  previously 
seen  any  particular  reason,  in  vibrating  a  knife  or 
spoon  upon  the  edge  of  a  dish  or  plate,  or  against 
an  empty  tumbler  or  wine-glass.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  slight  but  pleasurable  feeling  by  this 
means  obtained,  is  of  some  value  to  those  whose 
range  of  sensations  has  become  so  limited. 
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SIGHT, 


It  is  often  stated,  that  the  loss  of  one  sense  is 
compensated  by  the  extraordinary  development, 
the  acuteness,  or  the  strength  of  another.  I  doubt 
this,  unless  something  be  meant  like  that  which  I 
have  described  in  the  chapter  fi  Percussions/  If 
it  were  true  in  any  other  sense,  its  truth  should  be 
the  most  apparent  with  respect  to  the  sight,  which 
is  the  organ  through  which  chiefly  compensation 
for  deafness  would  be  expected.  But  my  visual 
powers,  naturally  good,  have  been  subject  to  all 
the  accidents  of  advancing  time.  I  am  not  aware 
that  a  distant  object  can  be  perceived  by  me  more 
distinctly  than  by  persons  of  ordinary  visual 
power.  I  have,  indeed,  noticed  that  a  flock  of  birds, 
as  rooks,  has  repeatedly  continued  visible  to  me  in 
the  distance,  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  perceptible  to 
others.  But  this  I  attribute  to  mere  habit,  and 
especially  to  the  habit,  contracted  in  my  travels,  of 
concentrating  the  attention  upon  any  distant  object 
that  has  once  attracted  notice.  I  know  not  of  any 
particular  readiness  of  discovering  an  object  in  the 
distance ;  and  if  I  knew  of  its  existence,  should 
be  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  habit  acquired  at 
sea,  of  making  out  the  faint  indications  of  vessels 
in  the  distant  horizon.  But  in  this  respect  I 
abstain  from  advancing  any  claims ;  for  I  happen 
to  remember,  in  good  time,  that  on  arriving  in 
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Stangate  Creek,  I  made  inquiry  respecting  certain 
"  tomb-stones"  which  I  observed  scattered  over  a 
field  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  creek,  and 
which  the  greatly-amused  captain  assured  me  were 
sheep.  For  all  that,  the  scene  was  more  like  to 
that  of  tomb-stones  in  an  Eastern  cemetery,  than 
to  any  other  object  with  which  my  eyes  had  been 
of  late  familiar. 

For  the  rest,  I  observe  nothing  particular.  In 
reading,  I  no  longer  glory  in  pearl  and  diamond 
types,  which  I  once  preferred  to  any  others, 
and  my  "  miniature  editions"  remain  unread  in 
their  repositories.  Small  types,  the  names  in 
maps,  and  Bagster's  Polygots,  painfully  convince 
me  that  the  eyes  even  of  the  deaf  are  subject  to 
decay.  I  require  candlelight  for  things  I  could 
once  do  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or  of  the  fire  ; 
and  I  need  strong  daylight  for  that  which  once  the 
light  of  even  a  rushlight  could  make  distinct  to  me. 
For  five  years  I  have  acknowledged  these  painful 
Tacts  to  myself,  and  for  three  I  have  been  talking 
of  spectacles — from  the  time  when  the  subject  was 
first  laughingly  started  in  jest,  till  even  now,  when 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  laughing  matter,  and  I  trem- 
ble on  the  verge  of  spectacled  days. 

Nothing  that  concerns  the  eyes,  is  or  can  be  a 
light  matter  to  one  who  is  deaf;  arid  to  whom  light 
has  therefore  become  the  only  avenue  to  the  soul. 
To  one  who  lives  so  much  as  I  do  in  the  world  of 
books,  and  who  is  scarcely  ever  without  a  book  or 
pen  in  hand,  the  privation  of  this  other  sense 
would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  life  could  offer. 
One  would  then  be  shut  out  altogether,  not  only 
from  the  external  world,  but  from  every  means  of 
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intercourse  with  other  minds,  and  from  the  intellec- 
tual nourishment  which  such  intercourse  can 
furnish.  If  one  becomes  blind,  the  cheerful  talk 
of  his  fireside  may  enliven  his  spirits,  and  lectures, 
sermons,  and  the  readings  of  others  to  him,  may- 
inform  his  understanding,  and  give  him  much 
food  for  thought.  If  one  becomes  deaf,  he  has 
none  of  these  advantages  ;  but  he  can  read  for 
himself,  and  this  benefit  is  enhanced  by  its  being 
the  only  means  of  intellectual  culture  and  recrea- 
tion open  to  him.  But  conceive  the  case  of  him 
who  has  lost  both  these  prime  senses,  and  by  that 
deprivation  is  cut  off  from  all  the  enjoyment  and 
instruction  which  the  ear  can  minister  to  the  blind 
and  the  eye  to  the  deaf.  The  case  is  almost  too 
horrible  to  conceive.  There  have  been  cases  of 
the  absence  of  both  these  senses,  and  some  of  them 
will  hereafter  be  noticed :  but  in  such  cases  the 
persons  were  either  born  without  the  senses,  or 
lost  them  too  early  in  life  to  know  the  extent  of 
the  privation.  The  horror  is,  for  him  who  has  been 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  senses,  to  lose  them 
both,  and  more  especially  to  lose  the  one  which 
has  become  the  instrument  of  compensation  for  a 
previous  loss  of  the  other.  And  this  being  the  case, 
conceive  the  exceeding  preciousness  of  the  remaining 
sense — of  the  hearing  to  the  blind,  and  of  the  see- 
ing to  the  deaf;  and  then  realize  the  strong  anxiety 
with  which  one  who  is  deaf,  cares  for  and  watches 
over  the  delicate  faculty  which  alone  lies  between 
him  and  moral  death,  and  which  is  yet 

"  To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quenched." 
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Could  there  be  left  anything  to  such  a  one  but 
snuff  and  smoke  ?  Indeed,  could  he  even  smoke  ? 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  a  blind  man 
smoking  ;  and  I  think  it  is  true,  that  one  derives 
no  sensation  from  smoke,  nor  even  knows  that  he 
is  smoking,  unless  he  is  assured  of  the  fact  by 
seeing  either  the  smoke  or  the  fire,  or  both. 

But,  although  I  am  unprepared  to  say  that  I 
perceive  any  physical  developments  of  the  visual 
organ,  which  can  be  supposed  to  be  referable  to  the 
loss  of  the  other  perceptive  sense,  I  do  conceive 
that  there  have  been  some  marked  effects,  mani- 
fested through  the  eye,  of  those  circumstances 
which  have  made  that  organ  almost  the  only  sense 
of  pleasurable  perceptions. 

It  has,  I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  developed  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  a  love 
for  it — a  passionate  love — which  has  been  to  me  a 
source  of  my  most  deep  and  pleasurable  emotions. 
This  I  attribute  to  my  deafness.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  feeling  is, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  result  of  cultivation  received, 
at  least  in  the  rudiments,  through  the  ear.  For 
this  cultivation,  formal  instruction  is  not  needed, 
but  it  is,  as  I  apprehend,  imbibed  insensibly,  in  the 
course  of  years,  from  the  admiring  observations  of 
friends  in  the  presence  of  beautiful  objects.  If 
such  observations  only  suggest  in  the  slightest  way 
what  objects  are  beautiful,  and  why  they  are  so, 
this  is  instruction  ;  for  they  set  the  mind  to  work 
in  the  right  direction,  and  indicate  the  principles 
which  are  applicable  to  all  the  objects  of  this  sen- 
timent. Now  anything  like  this  instruction  I 
have  never  had,  even  to  this  day.  It  is  not  to  be 
acquired  from  books,  and  must  be  conveyed,  so  far 
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as  it  is  instruction,  in  the  oral  intercourse  with 
friends.  Such  friends  need  not,  I  apprehend,  be 
much  more  cultivated,  or  much  wiser  than  our- 
selves. The  spark  is  kindled  by  the  action  of  two 
minds.  It  exists  neither  in  the  flint  nor  in  the 
steel,  but  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  one  upon 
the  other  ;  or  if  it  be  latent  in  both,  is  only  by  that 
action  manifested.  Peter  thinks  in  his  soul  that 
such  an  object  is  very  beautiful,  and  this  is  as  an 
instinct ;  but  while  he  is  thinking  thus  within 
himself,  John  remarks  that  it  is  beautiful — that  is 
the  spark.  There  is  not  much  of  instruction,  com- 
monly so  called,  in  the  remark  ;  but  there  is  in  it 
much  of  that  instruction  which  schools  do  not  know 
and  cannot  teach.  Peter  and  John  have  both  the 
assurance  of  two  minds  that  the  object  is  really 
beautiful ;  whereas,  without  that  assurance,  it  could 
not  have  been  to  either  more  than  an  impression 
which  might  be  erroneous.  But  it  is  now  an 
established  fact,  and  one  which  by  analysis  and 
comparison  may  become  the  guide  to  a  hundred 
other  facts.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  reasoned  upon. 
We  ask  ourselves,  why  this  object  is  beautiful  ?  and 
we  infer  that  if  A  be  beautiful,  then  B,  C,  and  D, 
which  have  certain  qualities  common  to  A,  must 
be  beautiful  also. 

Now,  this  kind  of  instruction  I  have  altogether 
wanted.  Before  or  after  my  deafness,  I  never  had 
any  one  to  say  to  me,  "  This  is  beautiful."  My 
tastes,  therefore,  must  be  much  of  the  nature  of 
instincts.  They  began  to  manifest  themselves  soon 
after  my  downfall,  in  a  rapidly  increasingr'ad  miration 
and  love  of  whatever  gratified  the  eye,  and  a  more 
intense  abomination  of  whatever  displeased  it.  I 
think  that  at  first,  this  taste  was  nearly  as  general  as 
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the  terms  in  which  I  have  described  it :  but  it  soon 
became  more  discriminating  in  the  objects  of  ad- 
miration, although  not  in  those  of  disgust,  which 
were  evaded  as  far  as  possible,  en  masse,  as  things 
not  to  be  studied  or  discriminated,  but  to  be  cast 
out  of  mind  and  out  of  view.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  the  range  of  pleasurable  was  far  more  extensive 
than  that  of  unpleasurable  perceptions.  The  former 
were  infinitely  varied  ;  but  the  latter  were,  I  think, 
confined  to  dead  animals,  especially  as  exhibited  in 
shambles,  and  to  persons  deformed,  or  exhibiting 
in  their  countenances  traits  or  expressions  which  I 
did  not  approve.  This  feeling  became  at  length 
almost  morbid ;  and  I  felt  thoroughly  miserable 
when  in  the  same  room  with  an  ugly  old  woman, 
or  with  a  man  exhibiting  distorted  or  imperfect 
features,  labouring  under  any  obvious  disease,  or 
displaying  any  sinister  or  malignant  expression  in 
his  countenance.  I  used  to  feel  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  fly  at  them,  and  drive  them  from  me  ;  but 
found  it  more  safe  and  prudent  to  quit  their 
presence.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  altogether 
got  rid  of  this  sort  of  feeling  ;  but  occasion  to  strive 
against  it  and  to  subdue  it,  was  too  soon  found  for 
me.  Authority  over  me  was  for  some  time  possessed 
by  a  person  whose  nose  had  been  destroyed,  and  his 
upper  lip  much  disfigured  by  a  cancer.  This  was 
a  terrible  infliction  upon  me.  It  happened  that  this 
man's  temper  and  conduct  justified  the  aversion 
and  horror  which  his  appearance  inspired  ;  and  by 
this  combination  of  qualities,  he  acquired  a  strange 
influence  over  me,  such  as  no  man  ever  before,  or 
even  since,  possessed.  He  seemed  as  my  evil 
genius.  I  dreaded,  hated,  loathed  him  ;  and  be- 
came in  all  things  the  slave  of  his  will,  obeying 
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the  slightest  motion  of  his  finger,  and  the  faintest 
twinkle  of  his  small  eyes.  He  has  many  years 
been  dead,  but  I  see  him  now,  and  dream  of  him 
sometimes. 

This  experience  certainly  did  not  tend  to  diminish 
the  feeling  I  have  described,  but  it  taught  me  to 
subdue  its  manifestations ;  and,  eventually,  travel 
and  varied  intercourse,  went  far  to  obtund  the  acute- 
ness  of  such  perceptions. 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  anything  about  the 
moon.  Yet  in  pursuing  this  subject,  necessity 
is  laid  upon  me  to  confess,  that  I  have  been  moon- 
struck in  my  time.  I  must  not  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge that  when  I  have  beheld  the  moon,  "  walking 
in  brightness/'  my  heart  has  been  "  secretly  enticed" 
into  feelings  having  perhaps  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  old  idolatries  than  I  should  like  to  ascertain. 
It  is  proper  to  mention  this  here,  because  I  am 
strongly  persuaded  that  my  intense  and  almost 
agonizing  enjoyment  of  this  crowning  glory  of  the 
material  universe,  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
great  force  with  which,  by  the  privation  of  hearing, 
my  soul  was  thrown  exclusively  upon  its  visual 
perceptions.  And  I  mention  this  first,  because,  at 
this  distant  day,  I  have  no  recollection  of  earlier 
emotions  connected  with  the  beautiful,  than  those 
of  which  the  moon  was  the  object.  How  often, 
some  two  or  three  years  after  my  affliction,  did  I  not 
wander  forth  upon  the  hills,  for  no  other  purpose 
in  the  world  than  to  enjoy  and  feed  upon  the  emo- 
tions connected  with  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature.  It  gladdened  me,  it  filled  my  heart,  I  knew 
not  why  or  how,  to  view  the  "  great  and  wide  sea/' 
the  wooded  mountain,  and  even  the  silent  town, 
under  that  pale  radiance  ;  and  not  less  to  follow  the 
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course  of  the  luminary  over  the  clear  sky,  or  to 
trace  its  shaded  pathway  among  and  behind  the 
clouds.  This  is  one  of  the  enjoyments  of  youth 
which  have  not  yet  passed  away.  Indeed  I  know 
not  but  that  this  feeling  towards  the  ruler  of  the 
night,  has  become  more  gravely  intense.  For  to 
the  simple  impression  of  the  beautiful,  are  now  added 
all  the  feelings  which  necessarily  connect  themselves 
with  the  experience  of  the  same  emotions,  from  the 
same  cause,  during  long  nights  of  travel  or  of  open- 
air  rest,  in  many  different  climates  and  realms — 
even  from  the  utmost  north  to  those  plains  in  which 
the  Chaldaean  shepherds,  watching  their  flocks  by 
night,  pored  over  the  great  glory  of  the  spotless 
skies  above  them,  and  drew  from  what  they  wit- 
nessed the  first  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
upper  world.  All  these  past  experiences  and  feelings 
centered  in  the  same  object  — *  itself  unchanged, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  world  with  the  same 
pale  and  passionless  face  as  on  the  night  it  was  first 
beheld — make  the  moon  seem  as  an  old  and  dear  ac- 
quaintance, who,  in  many  lands,  has  been  the  object 
of  my  admiration,  and  the  witness  of  my  few  joys 
and  many  griefs.  And  this  feeling  becomes  the 
more  solemn  as  time  advances,  and  conducts  to 
the  period  of  life  in  which  the  perception  of  change 
— great  change,  in  men  and  things,  comes  upon  me 
from  every  side. 

After  this,  I  do  not  know  that  any  single  class 
of  objects  In  nature  has  acted  so  strongly  upon  my 
sense  of  the  beautiful— or  perhaps  I  should  say  of 
the  sublime, — as  mountains.     For  to  me 

*•'  High  mountains  were  a  feeling," 

from  the  time  that  I  first  gazed  upon  the  glory  of 

D  2 
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the  Grenada  mountains,  as  the  sun  cast  his  setting 
beams  upon  their  tops,  to  that  in  which  I  caught 
the  Titanic  shadow  of  Etna  in  the  horizon,  or  spent 
my  days  among  the  glories  of  the  Caucasus,  or 
wondered  at  the  cloudy  ring  of  Demavend,  or 
mused  day  by  day  upon  the  dread  magnificence  of 
Ararat. 

An  exquisitely  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful 
in  trees,  was  of  somewhat  later  development,  as  my 
native  place,  which  I  did  not  quit  till  I  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  being  by  the  sea  side,  was  not 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  oaks,  and  had  nothing 
to  boast  of  beyond  a  few  rows  of  good  elms.     But, 
afterwards,  the  magnificent  oaks  and  other  trees  of 
the  interior,  called  into  full  activity  that  perception 
of  beauty   in   trees   which   afterwards   ministered 
greatly  to  my  enjoyment  as  I  travelled  among  the 
endless  fir  woods  of  northern  Europe,  and  the  mag- 
nificent plane  trees  of  Media,  and  dwelt  amidst  the 
splendid  palm  groves  of  the  Tigris.     Since  then  I 
have  seldom  enjoyed  serenity  of  mind  in  any  house 
from  which  a  view  of  some  tree  or  trees  could  not 
be  commanded.    Even  in  the  environs  of  London — 
which   are    really    beautifully   wooded,  whatever 
country  folks  may  think  to  the  contrary — I  have 
managed  to  secure  this  object :  and  in  my  present 
country  retreat,  in   a    well-wooded    district,   and 
within  reach  of  many  fine  old  trees,  my  heart  is 
fully  satisfied.      In  all  cases,  my  study  has  been 
chosen  more  with  reference  to  this  taste  than  to  any 
other  circumstance.     In  any  house  which  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  occupy,  I  have  not  sought  or  cared  for 
the  room  that  might  be  in  itself  the  most  convenient, 
but  the  one  from  the  window  of  which  my  view 
might  with  the  least  effort  rest  upon  trees,  when- 
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ever  the  eyes  were  raised  from  the  book  I  read  or 
from  the  paper  on  which  I  wrote.  In  all  eases 
even  the  stillness  of  a  tree  has  been  pleasing  to  me ; 
and  the  life  of  a  tree — the  waving  of  its  body  in 
the  wind,  or  the  vibration  of  its  leaves  and  branch- 
lets  in  the  breeze — has  been  a  positive  enjoyment,  a 
gentle  excitement,  under  which  I  could  have  rested 
for  hours.  This  strong  feeling  has  enabled  me  to 
understand,  better  than  I  otherwise  might,  the 
curious  and  often  beautiful  superstitions  and  idola- 
tries which  were  associated  with  trees  in  the  ancient 
times ;  and  I  have  understood  better  than  JElian, 
the  class  of  associations  which  may  have  induced  the 
Persian  king  to  present  the  glorious  plane  near  Sardis 
with  costly  gifts,  and  to  deck  it  with  the  ornaments  of 
a  bride.  J  t  is  by  this  keen  perception  of  the  seduce- 
ments  of  grove- worship,  that  one  is  able  to  under- 
stand and  illustrate  the  many  cautions  against  it 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  impressions,  I  find  it  very  difficult  by  any 
effort  of  reason  to  control  the  regret  and  indignation 
with  which  I  regard  the  destruction  of  a  tree, 
especially  if  it  be  one  of  which  I  had  any  previous 
knowledge.  To  destroy  that  which  has  seen  many 
generations  of  men  pass  by,  and  is  still  beautiful 
and  strong,  and  which  might  still  outlive  many  more 
generations,  is  an  awful  act.  The  tree  seems  to  have 
stood  among,  and  to  have  witnessed,  the  ever-chang* 
ing  panorama  of  human  life  ;  and  we  know  that  it  has 
in  itself  been  an  object  of  notice,  and  has  ministered 
some  pleasure  in  past  ages,  to  eyes  long  quenched 
in  dust.  I  confess,  that  under  these  views  the 
slaughtering  of  a  tree  affects  me  more  sensibly  than 
that  of  an  animal,  whose  years  can  be  but  few  at  the 
best. 
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Many  readers  will  consider  it  strange  that  with 
all  this  appreciation  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful in  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  a  strong 
love  for  pictures  on  the  other,  I  have  but  little 
regard  for  landscape  paintings.  Painted  action, 
and  the  expression  of  human  passion  and  circum- 
stance, are  delightful  to  me ;  but  landscapes  are 
insipid.  The  reason  of  this  probably  is,  that  I 
care  too  much  for  the  reality,  to  have  much  regard 
for  the  imperfect  imitation  ;  and  that,  by  dint  of 
travel,  my  mind  has  become  so  much  crowded  and 
pre-occupied  with  images  of  natural  scenery,  in 
every  variety  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  as  to  render 
me  rich  enough  in  this  kind  of  wealth,  without 
recourse  to  the  secondary  impressions  derivable  from 
artificial  sources. 

Even  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  that  I 
owe  to  my  deafness  that  exquisite  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  which  I  have  indicated,  will  be 
ready  to  admit  that  my  enjoyment  from  pictures 
may  be  referred  to  this  source.  /  have  no  doubt 
on  the  point :  for  even  admitting  that  a  mind 
naturally  active,  must  have  taken  some  decided 
turn  or  other,  even  had  deafness  not  been  super- 
induced, it  was,  in  this  respect  of  taste,  quite  as 
likely  that  I  should  have  sought  my  enjoyment  in 
pictures  as  in  books.  The  food  which  was  first  found 
for  the  growing  pictorial  appetite  imposed  upon 
me,  by  the  circumstances  which  made  it  one  of 
the  necessities  of  my  condition  to  seek  gratifica- 
tion for  the  eye,  was  of  a  very  humble  description. 
Excepting  an  occasional  painting  in  the  window  of 
the  sole  picture  frame  maker,  and  a  few  smirking 
portraits  in  the  windows  of  the  portrait  and  minia- 
ture painters,  my  only  resource  was  in  the  prints, 
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plain  and  coloured,  and  in  the  book-plates,  displayed 
in  the  windows  of  the  stationers  and  booksellers. 
These  were  seldom  changed,  and  often  not  until,  by- 
frequent  inspection,  I  had  learned  every  print  in 
every  window  by  heart :  so  that  it  was  quite  a  relief 
to  see  one  of  the  windows  cleared  out  for  a  scouring 
or  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  Daily  did  I  go  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  operation,  awaiting  with  anxious 
expectation,  the  luxury  of  that  fortunate  day  in 
which  the  window  should  display  all  its  glory  of  new 
prints  and  frontispieces.  In  my  own  town,  the 
windows  of  the  shops  lay  within  such  narrow  limits, 
that  it  was  easy  to  devour  them  all  at  one  operation. 
A  neighbouring  town,  two  miles  off,  had  its  book 
and  print  shops  more  dispersed ;  and  this  I  divided 
into  districts,  which  were  visited  periodically,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  windows  in  each,  carefully 
and  with  leisurely^enjoyment,  at  each  visit.  Here, 
I  had  often  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  finding, 
that  a  window  had  been  completely  changed  since 
I  saw  it  last,  which  could  not  happen  in  my  own 
town,  where  a  leaf  could  not  flutter  in  any  window 
without  my  cognizance. 

Coloured  prints  were  much  in  vogue  in  those 
days ;  more  so  I  apprehend  than  at  present,  when 
we  seldom  think  of  giving  colour  to  any  superior 
kinds  of  engraving.  Even  caricatures,  which  then 
blazed  forth  with  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  now  produce 
their  effects  in  simple  black  and  white.  The  earlier 
practice  was  more  satisfactory  to  one  who  merely 
sought  pleasure  for  the  eye,  and  to  whom  the 
degree  of  instruction  which  eventually  results  from 
such  constant  inspection  and  comparison  of  en- 
gravings, was  entirely  an  accident.  Colour  is 
certainly  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and 
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although  I  have  in  later  years  risen  above  depend- 
ence upon  it,  and  can  obtain  much  enjoyment 
from  uncoloured  prints,  I  retain  a  general  partiality 
for  colour,  and  would  like  to  see  it  employed  in  many 
ways  wherein  our  purists  would  reject  its  assist- 
ance. For  instance,  after  having  been  accustomed 
to  the  cheerful  colours  of  Oriental  attire,  I  have 
little  patience — albeit  I  wear  black  myself, — with 
the  sombre  hues  of  modern  European  male  costume, 
which  seems  to  me  one  of  the  austere  barbarities  of 
over  refinement.  I  may  live  to  see  the  revival  of  a 
better  taste ;  and  meanwhile  it  is  not  one  of  the  least 
of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  womankind,  that  they, 
in  their  own  persons,  have  afforded  no  countenance 
to  this  innovation,  but  have  consented  still  to  enliven, 
by  pleasant  colours  in  their  raiment,  the  heavy 
atmosphere  in  which  we  dwell. 

To  return  to  pictures.  With  the  predilections 
which  have  been  described,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived what  enjoyment  I  was  enabled  to  find  in 
London,  with  its  endless  variety  of  print  shops  and 
exhibitions  of  pictures.  By  the  time  of  my  return 
from  abroad  the  National  Gallery  was  open,  and 
the  many  happy  hours  which  have  been  spent 
there,  feasting  the  eye  and  the  imagination,  have 
no  doubt  tended  to  form  and  purify  my  taste,  and 
to  invigorate  my  perceptions.  Still,  I  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  routine  rules  of  art,  and  the  styles 
of  masters.  I  look  upon  a  picture  as  an  object  of 
sensation,  and  form  my  judgment  of  it  according 
to  the  degree  of  enjoyment  which  a  close  in- 
spection of  it  conveys  to  me.  This  is  not  much  more 
than  an  instinctive  perception,  but  it  generally  runs 
right,  as  it  seems  that  I  usually  single  out  for  my 
admiration  the  paintings  which  I  afterwards  learn 
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to  be  first-rate  works  of  art,  and  seldom  waste  much 
notice  on  those  which  turn  out  to  be  of  little  worth. 
I  should  add,  however,  that  any  gross  impropriety, 
so  common  in  the  old  masters,  of  costume  or  his- 
torical treatment,  is  quite  sufficient  to  neutralize 
whatever  pleasure  I  might  derive  from  a  picture 
as  a  work  of  art.  The  Prodigal  Son  in  trunk 
breeches,  and  King  Joash  as  a  half- naked  mulatto, 
are  things  too  hard  for  me.  Pictures  thus  treated 
cease  to  be  truths ;  and  I  have  through  life  sought 
the  true  not  less  earnestly  than  the  beautiful. 

Another  strongly  developed  use  of  the  visual 
organ,  is  manifested  in  the  habit  of  seeking  the  cha- 
racter and  passing  sentiments  of  persons  in  their 
countenance.  It  is  probable,  that  one  who  is  in 
possession  of  his  hearing,  derives  from  the  tone  of 
the  voice  and  manner  of  speech  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  attends,  certain  impressions  concerning 
his  character  and  existing  feeling  equivalent  to  those 
which  the  deaf,  for  the  want  of  this  source  of  in- 
formation, has  no  alternative  but  to  seek  in  the 
countenance  of  the  person  who  comes  before  him. 
Thus  it  is  true  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  every  one 
who  is  deaf  must  become  a  physiognomist :  not 
by  any  rules  of  art,  but  as  a  matter  of  impres- 
sion merely.  He  may  not  know  the  distinct  mean- 
ing which  a  Lavater  might  assign  to  every  parti- 
cular feature,  nor  may  be  able  to  detect  the 
significance  which  a  Spurzheim  would  discover  in 
the  proportionate  development  of  the  "  basilar' ' 
and  "  sincipital"  regions  of  the  head  ;  but  a  rapid 
glance  enables  him  to  gather  an  intuitive  and 
unscientific  aggregate  of  all  the  conclusions  to 
which  scientific  investigations  might  lead,  and  to. 
realize  an  impression  concerning  the  person  with 
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whom  he  has  to  deal,  which  he  might  find  it 
difficult  to  define  in  words,  but  which  is  generally 
so  true,  that  subsequent  acquaintance  seldom  gives 
occasion  to  correct  the  notice  which  the  first  hasty 
glance  conveyed.  There  is  nothing  annoying  or 
obtrusive  in  this  scrutiny ;  for  although  the  deaf 
may  continue  to  watch  the  countenance  with  inter- 
est and  solicitude,  this  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  the  passing  feeling,  to  assist  him  in  under- 
standing what  is  said,  by  enabling  him  to  connect 
a  living  spirit  drawn  from  the  countenance  of  the 
speaker,  with  tire  dry  forms  in  which  words  are 
of  necessity  presented  to  him.  The  measure  of 
the  man  himself,  is  taken  at  the  first  glance ;  and 
as  this  has  no  other  object  than  to  put  the  observer 
in  a  right  position  in  the  expected  intercourse,  no 
further  survey  for  that  purpose  is  usually  made, 
although,  certainly,  a  note  is  mentally  taken  of 
any  marked  gesture  or  expression  of  countenance 
which  is  observed  In  the  progress  of  the  inter- 
course, and  it  goes  to  complete  or  correct  the 
impression  derived  from  the  first  survey. 

This  survey  of  faces  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  estimate  of  character,  becomes  in  time  so  much 
a  habit,  that  it  appears  to  be  quite  intuitively 
practised  even  where  no  intercourse  is  expected  to 
follow.  In  large  assemblies  I  take  much  interest 
in  travelling  over  all  the  countenances  distinctly 
within  my  view,  even  as  an  amateur  would 
inspect  a  bed  of  tulips ;  and  very  often  have  I 
walked  from  St.  Paul's  to  Charing  Cross,  and  have 
scanned,  and  realized  a  distinct  impression  of,  every 
face  which  has  met  my  view  in  that  populous  walk. 
They  are  living  pictures,  and  as  such  they  strike 
my  attention,  and  I  study  them.     Any  one  who  has 
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done  this  cannot  fail  to  have  formed  a  strong  opinion 
concerning  the  vast  masses  of  ill-compacted  matter 
which  has  been  cut  up  to  form  the  aggregate  of 
the  insipid  and  characterless  faces  which  crowd 
our  streets.  Faces  really  beautiful  or  ugly,  really 
engaging  or  repulsive,  really  striking  or  eccentric, 
are  rare  ;  but  to  find  one  such  is  sufficient  re- 
compense for  much  dreary  travel  over  the  wilder- 
ness of  a  thousand  unmeaning  countenances. 

It  must  be  obvious  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
being  in  darkness  must  be  peculiarly  irksome  to 
the  deaf,  as  this  nearly  throws  out  of  exercise  all 
the  perceptive  faculties,  and,  for  the  time,  reduces 
the  patient  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  one  who  is  both  deaf  and  blind. 

Most  people  like  to  sit  in  the  twilight,  and  are  sel- 
dom in  a  hurry  to  ring  for  candles.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case  with  the  deaf,  if  I  may  form  a 
judgment  from  my  own  experience.  I  dislike  not 
twilight,  or  even  darkness,  so  that  it  be  not  "  pitch 
dark,"  when  in  the  open  air  ;  but  indoors,  there  can- 
not be  a  sorer  grievance  to  me.  So  soon  as  it  be- 
comes too  dark  to  read,  I  am  impatient  and  restless 
until  the  lights  are  introduced.  The  reason  is 
plain  :  the  eye  ceases  to  be  a  means  of  any  enjoyment 
or  information.  No  book  can  be  read,  no  communi- 
cation can  be  carried  on.  As  the  darkness  deepens, 
any  conversation  in  which  I  may  have  been  engaged 
comes  to  a  dead  pause  ;  and,  on  my  side,  not  a 
word  is  uttered  until  light  is  obtained.  This  is 
because  that  unless  the  face  of  the  person  addressed 
is  visible  to  me,  I  cannot  know  that  anything  said 
to  him  has  been  heard  or  understood,  nor  perceive 
any  gesture  of  assent  or  dissent ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  no  communication  can  be  made  to  me  when 
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I  become  unable  to  distinguish  the  play  of  the 
fingers  in  the  use  of  the  finger  alphabet.  This  is 
a  deplorable  situation  ;  in  which  the  eagerness 
to  continue  the  remarks,  or  to  see  what  the  interlo- 
cutor has  to  say,  gives  a  more  painful  consciousness 
of  the  privation  under  which  one  labours,  than 
can  any  other  circumstance  of  ordinary  occurrence 
in  tho  life  he  leads.  If  several  persons  are  in  com- 
pany, the  idea  that  they  are  all  sitting  in  silence, 
waiting  for  the  lights,  „  is  distressingly  present  to 
the  mind ;  for  as  the  movements  of  the  lips  are  not 
perceived,  it  requires  an  effort  of  recollection  to 
be  aware,  that  others  can  speak  to  one  another 
freely  in  the  darkness  by  which  you  are  silenced. 

The  deaf  are  subject  to  other  inconveniences 
from  darkness,  which  may  not  have  occurred  to 
the  notice  of  any  but  those  who  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  attending  closely  to  the  subject.  It  is 
however,  evident,  that  there  are  many  common 
acts  of  life,  in  which  the  intimations  of  the  eye  or 
ear  are  necessary  to  all  assurance  of  safety  and 
precision  of  action.  I  will  specify  two  occasions 
in  which  I  have  been  strongly  convinced  of  this, 
and  which  will  serve  as  examples  of  many  other 
incidents  of  the  same  class. 

I  once  went  up  St.  Paul's,  so  high  as  the  gallery 
at  the  top  of  the  dome.  As  I  was  then  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  the  adventure  was  accomplished 
without  much  inconvenience,  and  I  was  so  much 
interested  in  the  view  over  the  great  city  from  the 
high  point  which  had  been  reached,  that  I  ventured 
to  promise  myself  many  more  such  excursions  from 
which  air,  exercise,  and  eye  pleasure  might  at  once 
be  realized.  One  attempt  of  the  kind  by  myself  was 
quite  sufficient  for  me.     Those  who  have  ascended 
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to  that  mysterious  height,  know  that  it  is  accom- 
plished in  utter  darkness  up  sundry  flights  of 
wooden  steps  or  stairs,  with  numerous  turnings, 
and  protected  at  the  sides  only  by  a  hand-rail. 
Over  what  depths  these  stairs  are  laid  I  know  not ; 
but  the  impression  to  one  who  could  not  hear,  and 
where  the  darkness  prevented  from  seeing,  was, 
that  they  hung  in  air  over  some  fathomless  vacuum, 
so  that  if  one  took  a  false  step,  or  slipped  over  the 
stairs,  down  he  would  go — down,  down,  down  to 
the  very  crypts  of  the  cathedral.  The  only  correc- 
tion of  this  impression  which  could  be  gained  was 
near  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ascent,  where  a 
faint  glimmering  of  light  disclosed  certain  mighty 
beams  crossing  the  abyss  in  various  directions,  sug- 
gesting the  pleasant  alternative  that  one's  brains 
might  be  knocked  out  a  good  while  before  reaching 
the  bottom.  As  I  went  up  and  descended  this  apt 
symbol  of  "ambition^  ladder,"  many  persons  passed 
me  from  above,  and  from  below,  of  whose  approach 
I  had  no  intimation  by  voice  or  footstep.  These 
were  my  real  or  imagined  dangers ;  for  while  on 
the  one  hand,  it  was  only  by  feeling  along  the  hand- 
rail that  I  could  direct  my  own  course,  during  the 
devious  turnings  of  the  stairs  ;  on  the  other,  I  was 
in  the  utmost  trepidation  lest  in  my  ascent  I  should 
be  trodden  down,  and  hurled  over  by  parties  hurry- 
ing down  from  above,  and  of  whose  approach  I 
could  not  know  till  they  were  close  upon  me ;  or 
lest  that  in  my  own  descent  I  should  myself  deal 
out  the  same  doom  upon  those  who  were  toiling 
their  upward  course.  The  latter  danger  was  per- 
haps greater  than  the  former  ;  for  those  who  were 
coming  down  might  know  by  the  sound  of  my 
footsteps,  that  some  one  was  before  them ;  but  of 
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the  proximity  of  those  who  were  meeting  me  in  my 
own  descent,  I  could  have  no  intimation.  In  fact, 
I  actually  came  breast  to  breast  with  several  per- 
sons, who  would  certainly  have  been  toppled  over 
by  the  concussion,  if  I  had  descended  with  any  of 
the  impetus  with  which  many  others  came  down. 
Now  all  this  anxiety  and  alarm  arose  from  the 
want  of  both  sight  or  hearing,  either  of  which 
would  have  perhaps  assured  me  that  the  dark  gulf 
over  which  the  steps  hung  was  not  so  formidable 
as  I  apprehended ;  or  would  certainly  have  ac- 
quainted me  with  the  nature  of  the  ascent,  and 
would  have  relieved  me  from  that  ignorance 
respecting  the  approach  of  others,  which  involved 
me  in  danger  and  made  me  dangerous.  This  to 
me  seemed  a  greater  danger — at  least  it  affected 
me  more  strongly,  than  any,  and  they  are  not  few — 
that  I  ever  incurred  in  all  my  adventures  by  flood 
or  field  ::  a,nd  when  I  landed  safely  at  the  bottom, 
I  vowed  never  again  to  tempt  so  great  a  danger 
for  so  inadequate  a  recompense.  My  old  experi- 
ence in  falling,  may  have  had  some  effect  in 
producing  this  trepidation  :  for  that  experience  was 
certainly  not  calculated  to  recommend  this  kind  of 
operation  to  me ;  although  if  there  seemed  any 
chance  that  my  hearing  might  be  knocked  in  again, 
by  such  another  concussion  as  that  which  knocked 
it  out,  it  might  appear  worth  my  while  to  try  it  once 
more. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  I  had  occasion  to  ascer- 
tain the  impossibility,  for  one  who  is  deaf,  of  walking 
in  country  lanes  after  nightfall.  My  present  abode 
is  something  above  a  mile  from  a  railway  station,  the 
road  from  the  one  to  the  other  lying  through  plea- 
sant lanes,  which  are  without  lamps  or  separate 
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foot-paths,  although  much  frequented  by  vehicles  to 
and  from  the  railway.  When  I  have  been  any 
where  by  the  railway,  it  has  been  my  usual  practice 
to  return  by  day-light,  and  walk  from  the  station  to 
my  own  home.  But  one  evening  I  missed  a  train, 
and  it  had  become  dark  by  the  time  the  station  was 
reached.  Nevertheless  I  still  walked  on,  as  I  had 
not  previously  avoided  being  late  from  any  consi- 
derations connected  with  my  deafness.  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  however,  before  I  became  uneasy  ;  and 
found  myself  looking  back  every  moment,  to  see  if 
some  carriage  from  the  railway  might  not  be  close 
upon- me.  The  case  was  plain.  As  the  night  was  very 
dark,  a  carriage  from  behind  might  be  driven  over 
me  before  the  driver  could  be  aware.  My  deafness 
would  preclude  me  from  hearing  its  approach,  and 
the  darkness  would  prevent  the  driver  from  seeing 
me  in  front,  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  me.  I  never 
before  was  so  strongly  sensible  of  the  advantage  of 
the  lamps  and  causeways  to  one  in  my  condition  ; 
and  so  painful  was  this  dark  walk  to  me,  that  I  have 
never  since  ventured  to  repeat  it. 

Although,  as  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter, 
I  am  unable  to  claim  any  marked  strength  in  visual 
perception,  I  cannot  but  consider  that  the  remark- 
able distinctness  and  permanence  with  which  images 
received  through  the  eye  remain  impressed  upon  my 
very  mind,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  unconscious 
intensity  of  even  casual  observation,  when  the  eye 
becomes  the  sole  medium  through  which  the  images 
of  objects  have  access  to  the  brain.  It  thus  happens 
that  my  mind  retains  a  most  distinct  and  minute 
impression  of  every  circumstance  in  which  at  the 
time  of  occurrence  I  felt  the  slightest  degree  of  inter- 
est ;  of  every  person  whom  I  have  at  any  time  during 
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the  last  twenty-eight  years  regarded  with  more  than 
casual  observation  ;  and  of  every  scene  upon  which, 
during  frequent  and  long- continued  change  of  place, 
I  bestowed  more  than  the  most  cursory  notice.  It 
is  something  to  say  this,  under  the  immense  variety 
of  new  objects  which,  during  a  long  period  of  time, 
were  constantly  passing  before  my  eyes,  like  the 
moving  panoramas  of  some  London  exhibitions. 
And  it  should  be  understood  that  what  I  mean  by 
"  cursory  observation"  is  the  seeing  of  a  thing 
without  looking  at  it ;  and  therefore  that  I  retain  a 
clear  impression  or  image  of  every  thing  at  which 
I  ever  looked,  although  the  colouring  of  that  im- 
pression is  necessarily  vivid  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  interest  with  which  the  object  was  re- 
garded. I  find  this  faculty  of  much  use  and  solace 
to  me.  By  its  aid  I  can  live  again,  at  will,  in  the 
midst  of  any  scene  or  circumstances  by  which  I  have 
been  once  surrounded.  By  a  voluntary  act  of  mind, 
I  can  in  a  moment  conjure  up  the  whole  of  any 
one  out  of  the  innumerable  scenes  in  which  the 
slightest  interest  has  at  any  time  been  felt  by  me. 
I  am  not  exactly  aware  of  the  extent  in  which  this 
faculty  may  be  common  or  not  to  others  :  but  from 
the  few  opportunities  I  have  had  of  comparing  my 
own  impressions  with  those  of  others,  I  think  that 
where  ordinary  observation  is  limited  to  one  or  two 
prominent  points  in  a  set  of  circumstances,  mine 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  prominent  points  were  involved.  If  I  wish  to 
recollect  a  person,  along  with  him  comes  all  the 
scenery  amidst  which  I  beheld  him,  and  all  the 
persons  who  were  at  the  same  time  associated  with 
him ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  if  I  wish  to  realize  a 
scene,  to  conjure  up  the  view  of  a  place,  it  comes 
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before  me  peopled  with  the  very  persons  I  saw  in 
it.  This  last  point  I  indicate  with  emphasis ;  be- 
cause I  notice  that  most  persons  in  peopling  the 
scenes  which  at  a  distance  of  time  they  strive  to 
realize  in  their  imaginations,  are  apt  to  put  in  many 
figures  borrowed  from  other  places  which  they  saw 
shortly  before  or  not  long  after,  and  which,  in  this 
and  some  other  important  points,  they  do  not 
sharply  distinguish  from  the  one  which  should  form 
the  sole  object  of  their  recognitions.  Indeed,  I 
have  known  some  persons  whose  perceptions  are  so 
dull  in  this  matter >  that  they  will  populate  a  place 
which  they  recollect,  with  inhabitants  from  a  tribe 
of  a  nation  different  from  [that  to  which  it  really 
belonged.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  figures 
are  not  simply  lay  figures  arrayed  in  a  certain  garbj 
but  real  existences  in  all  the  identifying  circum- 
stances of  form  and  feature)  of  which  as  many  are 
individually  remembered  as  usually  occupy  the 
foreground  of  any  picture,  and  which  did  occupy 
the  foreground  of  the  actual  scene  from  the  point 
of  view  in  which  it  engaged  my  notice. 

In  actual  travel,  I  was  loath  to  trust  to  a 
faculty  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  tried,  and 
which  might  lead  me  astray.  I  therefore  diligently 
wrote  up  my  travelling  journals  day  by  day.  But, 
although  I  had  much  occasion  for  the  literary  use 
of  the  facts  and  observations  thus  obtained  and  pre- 
served, I  have  had  scarcely  any  need  to  refer  to 
these  journals,  seeing  that  whatever  I  wished  to 
recollect  became  at  once  present  to  my  mind  in  all 
its  accessories  and  circumstances.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  alleged  that  the  act  of  keeping  a  journal  must 
have  tended  to  produce  that  distinctness  of  im- 
pression which  has  been  described.     I  should  have 
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supposed  so  too :  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  recol- 
lections are  equally  clear  and  distinct  with  reference 
to  one  part,  extending  over  five  hundred  miles,  of 
one  journey,  during  which  I  was  prevented  from 
keeping  any  journal,  and  is  also  equally  vivid  with 
reference  to  home  scenes,  of  which  no  written 
record  is  attempted. 

Experience  has  taught  me  strong  reliance  upon 
this  faculty.  I  have  so  often  been  able  to  prove 
myself  right,  whenever  the  impression  of  another 
in  any  matter  of  ocular  evidence  has  been  different 
from  my  own,  that  I  feel  it  safe  to  adhere  to 
my  own  view  of  the  point  with  all  reasonable 
obstinacy. 

One  out  of  many  instances,  will  illustrate  this 
point  better  than  much  abstract  statement.  In  the 
place  where  I  now  write,  some  of  the  houses  have 
fronts  of  red  brick,  and  others  have  the  fronts 
covered  with  plaster.  I  first  went  to  see  the  house 
I  now  occupy  in  company  with  another  person, 
who  afterwards  went  again  alone.  The  day  before 
removing  to  it,  a  question  arose  whether  the  front 
were  brick  or  plaster.  My  impression  was  that  it 
was  plaster ;  but  my  companion  scouted  the  idea, 
and  was  quite  sure  of  its  being  good  red  brick. 
As  I  was  sensible  that  I  had  only  given  the  matter 
cursory  and  not  pointed  attention,  that  is,  that  I 
had  merely  seen  and  not  looked  at  the  front,  I  was 
afraid  to  be  too  positive ;  in  opposition  to  one  who 
had  been  twice  on  the  spot,  and  who  must  have 
had  reason  for  being  so  resolute  in  behalf  of  so 
marked  a  thing  as  red  brick:  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  had  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  relying 
upon  my  own  ocular  impressions  to  abandon  the 
ground  I  had   taken,   even  though  the  weight  of 
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evidence  and  authority  was  as  two  to  one  against 
me.  I  was  therefore  content  to  leave  the  matter 
in  abeyance  ;  retaining  my  own  impression,  but 
admitting  my  reluctance  to  be  too  positive  in 
affirming  a  point  contradicted  by  one  who  had 
better  means  of  judging.  It  was  left  for  the  proof 
of  the  ensuing  day  : — and  that  proof  was  in  my 
favour  ;  not  a  morsel  of  red  brick  was  to  be  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  house,  which  was  covered,  from 
ground  to  roof,  with  plaster.  I  confess  that  J 
allowed  myself  to  exult  at  this,  as  it  was  a  very 
strong  proof  of  the  distinctness  of  the  faculty  of 
minute  observation,  and  was  all  the  more  important 
to  me  as  my  own  impression  was  in  this  case 
founded  on  a  cursory  observation,  and  was  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  what  would  hare  been  far  better 
legal  testimony. 
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It  will  require  no  great  weight  of  argument  or 
force  of  illustration  to  demonstrate  that  one  who 
is  deaf  labours  under  a  highly  disqualified  condi- 
tion. In  much  of  that  in  which  lieth  the  great 
strength  of  man,  he  is  impotent ;  for  the  great  race 
of  life  he  is  maimed ;  and  his  daily  walk  is  beset 
with  petty  humiliations,  which  bear  down  his  spirit 
by  the  consciousness,  which  he  is  never  allowed  to 
forget,  that  he  is,  in  one  most  essential  respect, 

(l  Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become.'' 

If  a  man  without  the  advantages  of  any  but  self- 
acquired  education,  without  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
and  without  those  well-doing  connections  from 
whom  alone  can  be  expected  services  which 
strangers  will  not  render  in  helping  him  over 
the  rough  places  of  his  career:  if,  in  the  face  of 
want,  trouble,  and  moral  isolation,  such  a  man 
struggles  forth  into  the  light  from  the  outer  dark- 
ness by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  takes  a 
position  of  honour  and  usefulness,  we  count  that 
he  has  done  a  great  thing ;  and  we  deny  not  that 
he  who  has  among  a  thousand  competitors  distanced 
many  possessed  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  has 
lacked,  must  have  done  so  by  the  exercise  of  great 
energies,  unbounded  hope,  and  unusual  force  of 
character. 

If  this  be  the  case  with  one  who,  whatever  be 
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his  outward  circumstances,  has  at  least  been  in  fall 
possession  of  all  the  faculties  which  minister  to 
success  in  life — what  hope  is  there  for  one  who  sits 
in  utter  deafness  ;  which  by  itself,  will  be  readily- 
admitted  to  be  by  far  a  greater  privation  and  dis- 
qualification than  any  which  mere  circumstances 
can  bring?  What  hope  is  there  for  him,  even 
though  he  be  surrounded  by  the  external  helps 
which  the  other  wants  ?  And  what  if  these  two 
classes  of  disqualification,  the  first  tremendously 
difficult,  and  the  other  all  but  insuperable — what  if 
both  are  the  lot  of  the  same  man  ?  Is  there  any 
hope  for  him  ?  "  No  hope  for  this  world  s"  would 
be  the  answer  of  a  thousand, voices :  yet,  thank  God, 
this  answer  would  be  wrong.  I,  perhaps,  have  as 
much  right  as  any  man  that  lives,  to  bear  witness 
that  there  is  no  one  so  low  but  that  he  may  rise  ;  no 
condition  so  cast  down  as  to  be  really  hopeless  ;  and 
no  privation  which  need  of  itself  shut  out  any  man 
from  the  paths  of  honourable  exertion,  or  from  the 
hope  of  usefulness  in  life.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  it  was  possibly  my  mission  to  affirm  and  esta- 
blish these  great  truths  :  and  if  my  experience  tends 
in  any  way  to  this  result,  I  shall  not  have  lived  in 
vain.  It  is  under  this  impression  that  I  constrain 
myself  to  say  much  from  which  I  should  otherwise 
shrink ;  for  it  is  not  pleasant  to  any  man  of 
sound  judgment  to  speak  much  of  himself  and  his 
own  exertions.  Yet  I  think  it  right  to  incur  this 
inconvenience,  and  perhaps  to  expose  myself  to 
some  misapprehension,  rather  than  an  undescribed 
condition  of  existence  should  remain  unrecorded. 

Adequately  to  illustrate  these  themes  by  tracing 
my  own  course  of  life,  and  the  circumstances  by 
which,  with  one  great  object  always  in  view,  I  have 
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been  led  on  from  one  step  to  another,  through  various 
scenes,  which  have  all  in  the  long  run  been  made 
subservient  to  the  objects  which  I  at  first  proposed 
to  myself — would  require  more  space  than  is  here 
allowed  me,  and  would  demand  an  effort  which  I 
do  not  at  present  wish  to  make.  It  only  remains 
to  illustrate  the  matter  before  me  by  some  points 
suggested  by  my  own  experience,  In  doing  this, 
however,  I  must  be  permitted  to  view  the  position 
in  which  I  stood  at  the  outset  of  my  career,  by  the 
lights  which  subsequent  experience  and  observation 
have  thrown  back  upon  it ;  for  there  was  much  in  that 
which  lay  before  me,  which  could  not  be  prospect- 
ively estimated ;  and  which  even  at  the  time  of 
endurance  or  action,  could  not  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. 

When  my  health  was  restored,  I  was  no  longer 
required  to  resume  my  former  labours,  and  it  is 
now  clear  to  me^  that  I  was  considered  to  have 
been  rendered  useless  by  my  affliction.  I  had  thus 
much  leisure  thrown  upon  my  hands  ;  and  from 
the  mere  promptings  of  my  inclinations,  without 
any  distinct  views  or  purposes,  I  made  the  best  use 
of  this  leisure  which  my  means  and  opportunities 
allowed,  by  storing  my  mind  with  every  kind  of 
book  knowledge  to  which  I  could  get  access.  I 
was  thus,  in  the  merciful  providence  of  God,  led 
into  the  only  course  by  which,  it  seems,  I  could 
come  out  of  that  condition  of  uselessness  to  which 
I  had  been,  even  in  the  opinion  of  those  that  loved 
me,  consigned.  Yery  cheerless  was  the  lot  that 
seemed  then  to  lie  before  me.  Had  I  not  already 
become  an  incumbrance  which  only  love  could 
bear,  and  which  even  love  would  not  be  able  to 
bear  always  ?  Did  it  not  appear  as  if  at  the  feast  of 
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life  no  place  was  left  for  me  ?  And  did  it  not  seem 
even  more  than  could  be  expected  that,  by  some 
humble  employment,  I  might  be  just  able  to  relieve 
others  from  the  burden  of  my  support  ? 

If  the  reader  spares  one  moment  to  take  a  glance 
over  the  occupations  by  which  men  live  and  thrive, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  few  there  are,  for 
which  the  condition  to  which  I  was  reduced  would 
not  operate  as  a  serious  disqualification.  To  all 
trades,  consisting  of  buying  and  selling,  hearing 
is  most  essential ;  to  all  professions  it  is  still  more 
necessary ;  and  there  are  not  many  kinds  of  handi- 
craft in  which  it  could  be  easily  dispensed  with. 
Still,  there  are  some  kinds  in  which  even  one  who 
is  deaf  might  contrive  to  get  on,  through  the  occa- 
sional help  and  ever-ready  sympathy  which  I  am 
happy  to  believe  that  handicraft-workmen  are  apt 
to  show — at  any  expense  of  time  or  labour — towards 
an  afflicted  brother.  But  even  handicraft-labour 
seemed  closed  against  one  who  was  deaf.  The 
branches  are  few  to  which  deafness  would  not  be 
an  insurmountable  bar,  and  in  these  few  a  premium 
would  be  necessary.  And,  even  with  a  premium, 
who  would  readily  encumber  himself  with  a  deaf 
apprentice^  when  he  might  have  a  choice  of  those  in 
full  possession  of  all  their  senses  ?  Taking  all  these 
matters  into  account,  it  seems  that  the  utmost 
usefulness  to  which  one  in  this  position  could 
feasibly  aspire,  would  be  that  of  redeeming  himself 
from  entire  uselessness  by  doing  something  towards 
his  own  maintenance ;  and  that  this  alone  would 
be  so  difficult  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to 
become  a  great  and  meritorious  achievement.  The 
more  carefully  this  matter  is  considered,  the  more 
providential  it  will  appear  that  my  attention  should 
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have  been  turned,  so  decidedly  as  it  was,  to  the  only 
means  which  seems  really  available  for  any  large 
usefulness  to  myself  and  others.  I  have  sometimes, 
indeed,  thought  that  painting  was  another  pursuit 
not  closed  against  me ;  for,  although  the  hearing  is 
doubtless  advantageous  in  that  pursuit,  it  is  not 
perhaps  more  necessary  than  in  literature,  in  which 
also  hearing  would  be  a  great  advantage.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  good  taste  for  painting  in  my 
native  town,  which  has  produced  several  eminent 
painters,  but  scarcely  any  men  of  letters ;  and  the 
probabilities  were  that  my  decided  manifestations 
of  a  taste  for  painting  would  not  have  wanted  local 
encouragement.  Considering  all  the  circumstances, 
and  seeing  that  I  had  acquired  an  interest  in  pic- 
tures as  a  source  of  gratification,  I  do  somewhat 
wonder  that  my  attention  was  not  drawn  in  that 
direction,  especially  as  I  had  some  rude  notions  of 
drawing,  and  had  early  found  much  amusement 
in  a  cheap  box  of  water-colours.  However,  it  was 
not  my  destiny  to  be  a  painter ;  and  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  it  was  not  so,  although  I  think  that  by 
any  degree  of  success  in  that  pursuit,  my  struggles 
in  life  would  have  been  materially  shortened. 

For  many  years  I  had  no  views  towards  lite- 
rature beyond  the  instruction  and  solace  of  my 
own  mind  ;  and  under  these  views,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  mental  stimulants,  the  pursuit  of  it 
eventually  became  a  passion  which  devoured  all 
others.  I  take  no  merit  for  the  industry  and  appli- 
cation with  which  I  pursued  this  object — none  for 
the  ingenious  contrivances  by  which  I  sought  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  needful  rest,  that  I  might 
have  the  more  time  for  making  myself  acquainted 
with  the  minds  of  other  men.     The  reward  was 
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great  and  immediate ;  and  I  was  only  preferring 
the  gratification  which  seemed  to  me  the  highest. 
Nevertheless,  now  that  I  am  in  fact  another  being, 
having  but  slight  connection,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  "  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  with  my  former 
self;  now  that  much  has  become  a  business  which 
was  then  simply  a  joy  ;  and  now  that  I  am  gotten 
old  in  experiences,  if  not  in  years — it  does  some- 
what move  me  to  look  back  upon  that  poor  and 
deaf  boy,  in  his  utter  loneliness,  devoting  himself  to 
objects  in  which  none  around  him  could  sympathize, 
and  to  pursuits  which  none  could  even  understand. 
The  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  books,  and 
the  devoted  attention  with  which  he  read  them, 
was  simply  an  unaccountable  fancy  in  their  view  ; 
and  the  hours  which  he  strove  to  gain  for  writing 
that  which  was  destined  for  no  other  eyes  than  his 
own,  was  no  more  than  an  innocent  folly,  good  for 
keeping  him  quiet  and  out  of  harm's  way,  but  of 
no  possible  use  on  earth.  This  want  of  the  en- 
couragement which  sympathy  and  appreciation 
give,  and  which  cultivated  friends  are  so  anxious 
to  bestow  on  the  studious  application  of  their  young 
people,  I  now  count  among  the  sorest  trials  of  that 
day :  and  it  serves  me  now  as  a  measure  for  the 
intensity  of  my  devotement  to  such  objects,  that  I 
felt  so  much  encouragement  within,  as  not  to  need 
or  care  much  for  the  sympathies  and  encourage- 
ments which  are,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  held 
of  so  much  importance.  I  undervalue  them  not ; 
on  the  contrary,  an  undefinable  craving  was  often 
felt  for  sympathy  and  appreciation  in  pursuits  so 
dear  to  me ;  but  to  want  this  was  one  of  the  dis- 
qualifications of  my  condition — quite  as  much  so 
as  my  deafness  itself;  and  in  the  same  degree  in 
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which  I  submitted  to  my  deafness,  as  a  dispensation 
of  Providence  towards  me,  did  I  submit  to  this 
as  its  necessary  consequence.  It  was,  however, 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  my  condition,  that  I 
was  then,  as  I  ever  have  been,  too  much  shut  up. 
With  the  same  dispositions  and  habits,  without 
being  deaf,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  found 
companions  who  would  have  understood  me,  and 
sympathised  with  my  love  for  books  and  study 
— my  progress  in  which  might  also  have  been 
much  advanced  by  such  intercommunication.  As 
it  was,  the  shyness  and  reserve  which  the  deaf 
usually  exhibit,  gave  increased  effect  to  the  physical 
disqualification  ;  and  precluded  me  from  seeking, 
and  kept  me  from  incidentally  finding,  beyond  the 
narrow  sphere  in  which  I  moved,  the  sympathies 
which  were  not  found  in  it.  As  time  passed,  my 
mind  became  filled  with  ideas  and  sentiments,  and 
with  various  knowledges  of  things  new  and  old,  all 
of  which  were  as  the  things  of  another  world 
to  those  among  whom  my  lot  was  cast.  The 
conviction  of  this  completed  my  isolation ;  and 
eventually  all  my  human  interests  were  concen- 
trated in  these  points, — to  get  books,  and,  as  they 
were  mostly  borrowed,  to  preserve  the  most 
valuable  points  in  their  contents,  either  by  extracts, 
or  by  a  distinct  intention  to  impress  them  on  the  me- 
mory. When  I  went  forth,  I  counted  the  hours  till  I 
might  return  to  the  only  pursuits  in  which  I  could 
take  interest ;  and  when  free  to  return,  how  swiftly 
I  flew  to  immure  myself  in  that  little  sanctuary, 
which  I  had  been  permitted  to  appropriate,  in  one 
of  those  rare  nooks  only  afforded  by  such  old 
Elizabethan  houses  as  that  in  which  my  relatives 
then  abode. 
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There  was  a  time — by  far  the  most  dreary  in 
that  portion  of  my  career — when  an  employment 
was  found  for  me,  to  which  I  proceeded  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  which  I  returned 
not  till  about  ten  at  night.  I  murmured  not  at  this  ; 
for  I  knew  that  life  had  grosser  duties  than  those  to 
which  I  would  gladly  have  devoted  all  my  hours  ; 
and  I  dreamed  not  that  a  life  of  literary  occupations 
might  be  within  the  reach  of  my  hopes.  This  was, 
however,  a  terrible  time  for  me,  as  it  leit  me  so 
little  leisure  for  what  had  become  my  sole  enjoy- 
ment, if  not  my  sole  good.  I  submitted  ;  I  acqui- 
esced ;  I  tried  hard  to  be  happy  : — but  it  would  not 
do  ;  my  heart  gave  way,  notwithstanding  my  manful 
struggles  to  keep  it  up,  and  I  was  very  thoroughly 
miserable.  Twelve  hours  I  could  have  borne.  I 
have  tried  it ;  and  know  that  the  leisure  which  twelve 
hours  might  have  left  would  have  satisfied  me ; 
but  sixteen  hours,  and  often  eighteen,  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  To  come 
home  weary  and  sleepy,  and  then  to  have  only  for 
mental  sustenance  the  moments  which  by  self-im- 
posed tortures  could  be  torn  from  needful  rest,  was 
a  sore  trial :  and  now  that  I  look  back  upon  this 
time,  the  amount  of  study  which  I  did,  under  these 
circumstances,  contrive  to  get  through,  amazes 
and  confounds  me,  notwithstanding  that  my  ha- 
bits of  application  remain  to  this  day  strong  and 
vigorous. 

Since  then,  I  have  had  many  difficulties  inter- 
posed between  me  and  what  I  believed  to  be  proper 
objects  of  my  existence ;  but  not  any  that  I  think 
equal  to  this  :  and  it  did  certainly  evince  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  and  industry,  which  I  am  now  fully  able 
to   appreciate,  thus,  without   any   encouragement 
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of  praise  or  approbation,  to  macerate  the  toil-worn 
body  by  the  denial  of  needful  rest,  and  even  by 
painful  infliction,  for  the  sole  sake  of  that  nourish- 
ment of  mind,  in  which  my  chief  good — the  good 
most  suited  to  my  condition,  had  been  found.  The 
self-imposed  toils  of  students  at  colleges,  of  which 
we  read  so  much,  I  am  not  by  any  means  disposed 
to  underrate ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ments for  which  these  pages  are  written,  that  I 
should  point  out  the  entire  absence,  in  the  case  before 
us,  of  the  extrinsic  stimulants  which  generally 
concur  in  producing  this  result  among  young 
students.  They  work  for  an  immediate  prize — for 
academical  honours,  for  distinction  among  their 
peers,  for  the  applause  of  listening  senates,  for  the 
satisfaction  and  approbation  of  friends,  and  to 
secure  a  fair  start  in  life.  These  are  great  and  pow- 
erful influences  ;  and  if  I  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  every  one  of  them  was  in  my  case  inoperative, 
and  some  of  them  reversed,  and  that  such  devote- 
ment  was  not  what  any  one  expected  from  me,  not 
any  part  of  my  duty  in  life,  but  a  voluntary  and 
unregarded  task,  superinduced  upon  an  exhaustive 
pre-occupation  of  all  the  hours— and  more  than  all 
the  hours,  which  are  usually  devoted  to  the  toils 
of  life  and  literature, — I  do  so,  not  for  the  sake  of 
insinuating  any  claims  of  special  merit,  but  to 
illustrate  the  imperative  law  to  which  my  mind 
had  become  subject,  of  seeking  for  itself  elsewhere, 
the  nourishment  and  solace,  which  it  was  no  longer 
capable  of  receiving  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
life,  from  the  outer  world. 

In  the  state  to  which  I  have  thus  referred,  I 
suffered  much  wrong ;  and  the  fact  that,  young  as 
I  then   was,  my  pen   became   the   instrument  of 
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redressing  that  wrong,  and  of  ameliorating  the 
more  afflictive  part  of  my  condition,  was  among 
the  first  circumstances  which  revealed  to  me  the 
secret  of  the  strength  which  I  had,  unknown  to 
myself,  acquired.  The  flood  of  light  which  then 
broke  in  upon  me  not  only  gave  distinctness  of  pur- 
pose to  what  had  before  been  little  more  than  dark 
and  uncertain  gropings  ;  but  also,  from  that  time,  the 
motive  to  my  exertions  became  more  mixed  than  it 
had  been.  My  ardour  and  perseverance  were  not 
lessened ;  and  the  pure  love  of  knowledge,  for  its 
own  sake,  would  still  have  carried  me  on  ;  but 
other  influences, — the  influences  which  supply  the 
impulse  to  most  human  pursuits,  did  supervene, 
and  gave  the  sanction  of  the  judgment  to  the 
course  which  the  instincts  of  mental  necessity  had 
previously  dictated. 

I  had,  in  fact,  learned  the  secret,  that  knowledge 
is  power ;  and  if,  as  is  said,  all  power  is  sweet ; 
then,  surely,  that  power  which  knowledge  gives,  is 
of  all  others  the  sweetest.  And  not  only  was  it 
power,  but  safety.  It  had  already  procured  for  me 
redress  of  wrongs  which  seemed  likely  to  crush  my 
spirit ;  and  thus  bestowed  upon  me  the  gratifying,  I 
had  almost  said  proud,  consciousness,  of  having  se- 
cured a  means  of  defence  against  that  state  of 
utter  helplessness  and  dependence  upon  others, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  my  lot  in  life ; — 

"  Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 
In  power  of  others,  never  of  my  own." 

Trivial  as  this  circumstance  may  seem,  as  I  have 
related  it,  it  does  seem  to  have  been  the  turning 
point  of  my  career.  At  a  critical  time  of  life  it 
gave  the  bounding  consciousness  of  essential  vitality 
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— of  subsistence  to  the  higher  realities  of  life — to 
one  who  had  seemed 

"  Dead,  more  than  half;" 
and  small  as  was  the  key,  it  served  to  open  the 
door  to  a  large  world  of  hopes,  which  had  till 
then  seemed  closed  for  ever  against  me.  I  am  far 
from  wishing  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  at  once 
realized  to  my  own  mind  all  the  cheering  influences 
of  the  prospect  which  was  then  laid  open  before  it : 
but  it  was  open — that  was  the  point.  The  door  of 
exclusion  was  unlocked  ;  and  I  knew  that  I  was  at 
least  free  to  roam  over  the  wide  prospect  which 
lay  beyond,  although  I  had  not  yet  explored  all  the 
glories  of  the  distant  hills,  or  tasted  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  flowery  vales  which  it  embraced. 

It  at  first  seemed  so  great  an  idea  that  I  should 
cease  to  be  utterly  helpless,  that  it  took  some  time 
before  I  could  contemplate  this  prospect  in  any 
other  relations  than  those  which  bore  upon  my  own 
condition.  As  nearly  as  the  matter  can  be  now 
traced,  the  progress  of  my  ideas  appears  to  have  been 
this  : — Firstly,  that  I  was  not  altogether  so  helpless 
as  I  had  seemed.  Secondly,  that  notwithstanding  my 
afflicted  state,  I  might  realize  much  comfort  in  the 
condition  of  life  in  which  I  had  been  placed. 
Thirdly,  that  I  might  even  raise  myself  out  of  that 
condition  into  one  of  less  privation.  Fourthly,  that 
it  was  not  impossible  for  me  to  place  my  cwn 
among  honourable  names,  by  proving  that  no  pri- 
vation formed  an  insuperable  bar  to  useful  labour 
and  self-advancement.  Lastly,  I  became  dissatis- 
fied with  this  conclusion  ;  and  took  up  the  view  that 
the  objects  which  I  had  by  this  time  proposed  to 
myself  would  be  unattained,  unless  the  degree  of 
usefulness  which  I  might  be  enabled  to  realize, 
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were  not  merely  comparative  with  reference  to 
the  circumstances  by  which  I  was  surrounded,  but 
positive,  and  without  any  such  reference.  To  do 
what  no  one  under  the  same  combination  of  afflic- 
tive circumstances  ever  did,  soon  then  ceased  to  be 
the  limit  of  my  ambition :  and  I  doubted  that  I 
should  have  any  just  right  to  come  before  the 
world  at  all,  unless  I  could  hope  to  accomplish 
something,  which  might,  on  the  sole  ground  of  its 
own  merits,  be  received  with  favour.  How  far  this 
object  has  been  realized,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say : 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  higher  labours 
do  not  yet  lie  before  me  than  any  which  I  have  yet 
achieved  ;  but  it  is  essential  to  my  argument  to  say 
this, — that  the  degree  of  attention  with  which  my 
labours  have  been  favoured,  has  not  arisen  out  of  any 
sympathies  for,  or  had  reference  to  my  peculiar  con- 
dition :  for  my  greatest  and  most  successful  labour 
was  placed  before  the  public  without  any  name  ; 
and  although  the  author's  name  has  been  attached 
to  later  works,  it  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any 
information  concerning  the  circumstances  which 
have  now  been  described.  As  therefore  the  public 
has  had  no  materials  on  which  to  form  a  sympathiz- 
ing, and  therefore  partial,  estimate  of  my  services, 
and  has  yet  received  them  with  signal  favour,  I  may 
venture  to  regard  the  object  which  I  had  proposed 
to  myself  as  in  some  sort  achieved.  And  since  it  is 
at  length  permitted  me  to  feel  that  I  have  passed  the 
danger  of  being  mixed  up  with  the  toe-writers  and 
the  learned  pigs  of  literature,  I  have  now  the 
greater  freedom  in  reporting  my  real  condition. 

The  necessary  connection  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs  has  led  me  somewhat  too  fast ;  and  we 
must  turn  back  to  the  page  which  enumerates  the 
objects  successively  presented  to  my  mind.     If  the 
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reader  examines  these  objects  closely,  he  will  see 
that  they  were  not  different  but  cumulative,  the 
preceding  objects  being  taken  into  the  larger  scope 
of  those  which  followed,  and  all  into  the  last. 

Most  of  the  ideas  which  I  have  described  as 
being  successively  formed  in  my  mind,  are  too 
obvious  to  require  remark  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
which  may  not  be  dismissed  without  some  explana- 
tion. 

I  have  confessed  that  self-advancement  eventually 
became  one  of  the  objects  which  I  contemplated  as 
the  possible  result  of  my  exertions.  Very  few  of 
my  readers  will  complain  of  this  :  but  considering 
the  generally  sacred  character  of  my  pursuits, 
which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  have  been,  however 
tremblingly,  directed  not  less  to  the  glory  of  God 
than  to  the  use  of  man — some  will  be  disposed  to 
ask  whether  self-advancement  is  a  legitimate  object 
of  exertion  ;  and  whether  it  was  not  rather  my  duty 
to  have  been  content  in  the  station  to  which  it  had 
pleased  God  to  call  me.  Now,  by  "  self-advance- 
ment," I  mean  melioration  of  the  evils  of  my  condi- 
tion ;  and  no  one  can  object  to  that  without  affirm- 
ing that  it  was  my  duty  to  lie  still,  to  be  content  and 
happy,  under  the  unmitigated  calamities  of  the  con- 
dition to  which  I  had  been  reduced.  I  believe  that 
this  was  not  required  of  me.  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  state  of  life  to  which  the  Almighty  calls  every 
man  is  that  for  which  he  is  fitted,  and  to  which  he 
may  be  able  to  rise  by  the  just  and  honourable  use 
of  any  and  every  talent  which  has  been  confided  to 
him.  In  that  station  let  him  be  content,  and  not 
waste  his  heart  in  aiming  at  things  beyond  his  reach. 
I  have  read  the  Bible  ill  if  this  be  not  its  meaning. 
Saint  Paul  enjoins  the  Christian  slaves  to  be 
content  in  their  stations ;    and  yet  he  tells  them 
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that  "  if  they  may  be  made  free — to  use  it  rather." 
Was  ever  any  slave  in  so  hard  a  bondage — bondage 
so  hopeless  as  that  into  which  deafness  brought  me  ? 
and  if  I  might,  by  exertions  not  degrading  but 
elevating,  be  free,  should  I  not  "  use  it  rather  ?" 
Let  the  answer  be  found  in  the  contrast  between 
the  uselessness  of  my  first  condition,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  that  to  which  I  have  attained.  I  am  now 
content ;  for  I  have  found  my  place,  and  would  not 
exchange  it  for  any  other  under  the  sun  :  and  my 
place  is  that  in  which  every  faculty  left  to  me,  and 
every  good  thing  I  ever  learned,  is  called  into 
vigorous  and  useful  exercise. 

The  desire  to  be  honourably  known  among  men 
— the  craving  for  approbation — the  wish  to  do 
something  which  might  preserve  one's  memory 
from  the  oblivion  of  the  grave — and  the  reluct- 
ance to  hurry  on  through  this  short  life  and  dis- 
appear along  with  the  infinite  multitudes  who 

"  Grow  up  and  perish  as  the  summer  fly, 
Herds  without  name — no  more  remembered  : — " 

these  things  savour,  seemingly,  of  that  "  love  of 
fame,"  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  sung. 
I  cannot  say  that  this,  as  a  motive  to  exertion,  and  to 
perseverance  in  the  course  which  I  had  taken,  did 
not  find  a  way  to  my  mind.  I  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  say  anything  in  excuse  for  this  :  but 
as  it  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  objection  may 
be  taken  on  this  point,  I  may  just  mention  that  I 
am  dealing  with  my  subject  historically,  describing 
things  as  they  occurred  or  existed,  as  facts,  and  do 
not  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  rightness  of 
every  feeling  described,  or  of  every  measure  taken. 
Woe  to  the  man  of  forty  and  odd,  who  holds  him- 
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self  bound  to  justify  all  the  feelings  and  actions  of 
his  youth  !  I  do  not  say  this  as  admitting*  the  wrong 
of  the  desire  of  fame  :  and,  if  I  saw  need,  I  would 
not  scruple  to  vindicate  and  uphold  it,  as&a  stimulant 
by  which  more  worthy  exertions  and  more  generous 
actions  have  been  produced  than  by  any  other  in 
the  world,  next  after  that  Christian  principle  which 
itself  is  but  a  higher  development  of  the  same 
feeling,  seeing  that  it  looks  forward  to  the  highest 
approbation  which  man  can  ever  be  capable  of 
receiving,  and  is  content  with  nothing  less  than  the 
praises  of  the  world  to  come.  I  trust  that  I  have 
not  been  insensible  to  the  influence  of  the  highest 
considerations ;  but  it  may  sometimes  happen  that 
as  I  am  forbidden  to  make  this  work  the  record  of 
religious  impressions,  or  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  higher  world  and  my  own  soul,  I  may  seem 
occasionally  to  give  undue  prominence  to  secondary 
influences.  Regarded  in  this  light,  the  love  of  fame 
is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  never  found  apart  from 
other  influences  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  it  takes  its 
hue — derives  its  character  of  good  or  evil,  from  the 
nature  of  the  influences  with  which  it  is  combined, 
and  of  the  objects  at  which  it  aims  :  but  that,  taken 
on  the  whole,  it  is  more  generally  good  than  evil, 
seeing  that  the  order  of  minds  on  which  it  most 
strongly  operates  must  have  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  culture,  and  must  be,  more  than  any  others,  open 
to  high  and  generous  impulses.  In  this,  I  distin- 
guish it  from  the  love  of  notoriety,  which  I  take  to 
be  toute  une  autre  chose.  It  has  often  occurred  to 
me  that  the  stimulant  which  the  desire  of  fame 
offers,  is  specially  adapted  to  one's  youth,  in  which 
indeed  it  is  most  actively  in  operation ;  and  that  it  has 
been  providentially  given  to  that  period  of  life,  to 
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supply  the  absence  of  the  more  sedate  stimulants 
which  advancing  life  introduces.  Rightly  under- 
stood, it  is  then  an  incentive  to  good  and  a  curb  to 
evil,  which  in  the  spring  time  of  life  are  so  much 
needed  :  for  he  who,  in  his  sanguine  youth,  hopes 
that  the  world  will  hereafter  take  notice  of  his 
course,  will  not  be  unsolicitous  to  keep  his  garments 
clean. 

Such  considerations  and  feelings  are  most  vivid 
in  the  freshness  of  our  youth  ;  but  as  years  hurry  on, 
they  are  apt  to  pass  out  of  sight  as  distinct  motives 
to  exertion,  though  they  may  continue  to  act  as 
such.  One  who  devotes  his  days  to  labours  destined 
for  publicity,  cannot  even  then  be  without  the  desire 
to  leave  a  fair  fame  to  "  the  next  age  :"  but  this  acts 
insensibly  among  the  incidental  encouragements  of 
a  kind  of  labour,  which  has  become  too  much  a 
habit  of  life,  to  remain  subject  to  the  strong  emo- 
tional action  of  the  impulses  by  which  the  habit 
was  formed. 

It  also  occurs  to  me,  that  the  possession  of  a 
family  tends  much  to  subdue  the  care  for  posthu- 
mous reputation,  excepting  among  those  who  from 
the  public  nature  of  their  labours  must  leave  some 
reputation  of  good  or  evil  behind  them,  and  who 
will  remain  solicitous  that  it  shall  be  good.  Apart 
from  this  consideration,  a  person  who  sees  that  he 
has  any  hold  upon  posterity  in  the  person  of  his 
descendants,  who  for  two  or  three  generations  will 
keep  him  in  mind  and  take  interest  in  his  career, 
will,  in  the  security  which  this  gives,  be  inclined 
to  rest  satisfied,  and  to  think  and  feel  less 
strongly  respecting  the  hope  of  renown  from  his 
own  exertions  and  services,  than  in  those  days  when 
he  had  no  other  connection  with  posterity  than  that 
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which  might  be  in  this  way  established.  From  all  this 
it  would  seem,  that  about  the  same  amount  of  enthu- 
siasm in  reference  to  posthumous  reputation  may 
remain  undiminished,  even  after  it  may  appear  to 
have  ceased,  because  the  form  in  which  it  is  mani- 
fested has  become  the  common  vehicle  of  many  other 
feeling's,  from  which  it  cannot  be  distinguished. 

This  kind  of  feeling,  so  far  as  it  operated  upon 
my  mind,  originated  in  a  craving  for  and  hope  of 
that  appreciation,  which,  by  reason  of  my  deafness, 
had  been  so  entirely  withheld  from  me  in  all  the 
early  stages  of  my  progress,  but  which  I  began  to 
have  an  impression  that  I  should  eventually  be  able 
to  realize.  Again,  when  I  read  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  Bacon  and  Brown,  Hooker  and  Hall,  I 
could  not  but  consider  that  these  men  had  been 
dead  some  centuries ;  and  yet  that  they  indeed 
lived  to  me,  as  much  or  more  than  they  did  to  their 
contemporaries.  Such  life  on  earth  beyond  the  tomb 
as  this — to  leave  much  of  one's  thought  and  labour 
behind,  when  the  body  had  returned  to  the  dust  from 
which  it  was  taken ;  seemed  to  me  the  highest  and 
most  engaging  object  of  human  ambition :  and  my 
heart  glowed  within  me,  if  at  any  time  it  crossed 
my  mind  that  possibly  I  might  achieve  something 
which  might  survive  the  ruins  of  the  time,  and  in 
a  future  age,  or  even  in  the  next  generation,  might 
supply  information,  or  afford  some  points  of  conge- 
nial thought,  to  some  such  lone  student  as  myself. 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known ; 
To  make  the  age  to  come  mine  own  ?  " 

was  not  my  cry.  The  more  sonorous  blare  of 
Fame's  trumpet  had  no  charms  for  me,  or  was 
beyond  my  hope ;    and  I  had  no  extravagant  ex- 
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pectations  of  becoming  "  an  enlightener  of  nations." 
But  I  did  wish,  I  did  earnestly  desire,  to  leave  to 
the  age  beyond  some  record  of  my  past  existence, 
and  thereby  establish  a  point  of  communica- 
tion between  my  own  mind  and  the  unborn 
generations  ;  and  this  not  through  any  extensive 
recognition,  but  through  some  few  students  who 
might  know  that,  in  the  times  gone  by,  such  a  one 
as  I  had  lived  and  laboured,  and  had  left  on  record 
thoughts  with  which  they  could  sympathize,  or  in- 
vestigations which  they  found  profitable. 

The  tendency  of  all  these  considerations  has  been 
to  show,  that  literature  must  be  the  means  through 
which  the  objects  on  which  I  had  set  my  heart 
could  alone  be  realized.  I  acquired  gradually  a. 
thorough  persuasion  that  this,  and  this  only,  was  my 
proper  instrument  for  usefulness  in  the  world.  I 
found  little  encouragement  from  others  in  reaching 
this  conclusion.  By  some  strange  contradiction  of 
ideas,  those  who  eventually  favoured  me  with  their 
notice,  solely  on  account  of  the  attainments  I  had 
been  enabled  to  make,  were  slow  to  admit  that 
literature  was  my  proper  vocation.  Other  means  of 
occupation  and  usefulness  were,  with  the  kindest 
intentions,  pointed  out ;  which,  in  deference  to  the 
judgment  by  which  they  were  recommended,  and 
because  I  felt  really  interested  in  them,  I  strove 
to  follow,  and  did  follow  for  several  years,  but 
without  neglecting  that  mental  culture  in  which 
alone  I  could  find,  substantial  enjoyment.  It  thus 
happened,  that  even  under  an  improved  phase 
of  external  circumstances,  my  literary  predilec- 
tions never  obtained  encouragement,  but  were 
rather  opposed  as  an  unreasonable  infatuation. 
But  the  conviction  was    strong    within  me,  that 
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none  of  the  things  to  which  my  attention  had 
been  turned,  and  in  which  I  really  took  con- 
siderable interest,  formed  my  proper  good,  or 
furnished  means  for  the  degree  of  usefulness  which 
I  believed  open  to  me.  Therefore,  and  under 
circumstances  which  made  the  act  one  of  no  com- 
mon daring,  I  eventually  cast  all  other  cares  aside, 
and  determined,  at  whatever  risk,  to  act  upon  my 
own  soul-felt  conclusions,  and  to  stand  by  the 
truth  or  fall  by  the  error  of  my  ineradicable  con- 
victions. It  is  well  for  me  that  the  result  has 
justified  that  greatest  and  most  responsible  measure 
of  my  life ;  and  has  shown  that  I  was  right  in  these 
persuasions,  which,  to  many  who  wished  me  well, 
had  seemed  vain  and  idle.  If  I  had  failed,  I 
should  of  course  have  been  wrong ;  and  my  name 
would  have  served  only  for  a  warning  and  a  bye- 
word.  But  I  failed  not.  The  heavy  responsibility 
to  which  I  pledged  my  hopes,  and  almost  my  exist- 
ence, called  into  wholesome  and  vigorous  exercise 
all  the  resources  which  had  been  confided  to  me  ; 
and  the  kind  providence  of  God — which  I  humbly 
believe  had  marked  out  my  path  of  labour,  and 
had  prepared  me  for  walking  in  it — directed  me  to 
one  qualified  beyond  most  men  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  another's  fitness,  and  to  appreciate 
whatever  means  of  usefulness  he  possessed.  To  the 
generous  confidence  of  this  true  friend,  in  entrust- 
ing to  my  untried  hands  a  great  and  noble  task, 
which  others  would  have  deemed  to  need  the  in- 
fluence of  some  great  name  in  our  literature,  I  owe 
the  opportunity  of  taking  my  stand  upon  that  ground 
which  I  have  since  occupied,  and  of  that  enlarged 
usefulness  which  has  since  been  open  to  me.  If 
the  friend  to  whom  I  owe  this  great  obligation, 
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were  not  also  the  publisher  of  this  work,  it  might 
be  permitted  me  to  dwell  on  this  point  of  my  his- 
tory with  less  reserve. 

More  than  once  in  these  pages  I  have  named 
usefulness  as  having  become  to  me  a  leading 
principle  of  action ;  and  this  may  perhaps  require 
more  explanation,  which  I  am  not  reluctant  to  give. 
In  a  very  early  stage  of  my  history,  a  gentleman  of 
my  native  place,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
invited  me  to  his  house,  and  sent  me  away  laden 
with  books,  and  with  counsels  which  I  then  thought, 
and  now  think,  the  most  valuable  and  quickening 
which  I  ever  received.  His  grand  point  was  this  : — 
"  That  it  was  the  duty  of  every  rational  creature  to 
devote  whatever  talents  God  had  given  him  to  use- 
ful purposes — to  aim  at  the  largest  usefulness  of 
which  he  might  be  capable :  and  that  so  far  as  I  did 
this — and  abstained  from  rendering  the  good  gifts  of 
God  ministrant  to  the  idle  vanities  of  life,  so  far 
might  I  expect  His  blessing  upon  the  studious  pur- 
suits to  which  I  seemed  inclined,  and  which  had 
hitherto  done  me  much  honour." 

With  much  good  taste  and  forbearance,  he  re- 
frained from  urging  upon  my  notice  his  particular 
views  of  usefulness  ;  but  left  me  to  apply  the  general 
principle  he  had  laid  down.  And  I  did  apply  it. 
When  the  reader  reflects  how  arduous  the  task  was 
to  bring  myself  into  a  condition  of  self-usefulness, 
he  will  not  wonder  that  the  hope  of  usefulness  to 
others  had  never  before  occurred  to  me.  The  idea 
seemed  too  mighty  for  me ;  and  I  could  not  at  first 
grasp  it.  It  oppressed  me ;  by  seeming  to  lay  upon 
me  the  burden  of  duties  and  obligations  which  I 
had  not  previously  contemplated  :  and  yet  it  pleased 
me  to  trace   the  conviction,   in  the  mind  of  the 
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speaker,  that  I  was  not  inevitably  doomed  by  my 
affliction  to  an  unprofitable  and  useless  life,  but 
had  become,  or  might  become,  subject  to  the  high 
responsibilities  which  his  words  described.  For 
many  years  these  words  haunted  me  like  an  internal 
voice,  and  became  a  sort  of  conscience  to  me  ;  and  I 
became  happy  or  not,  in  proportion  as  I  supposed 
the  objects  which  engaged  my  solicitude  were  or 
were  not  involved  in  the  large  views  which  had 
been  placed  before  me.  I  owe  much  to  this.  It 
opened  my  mind  to  a  new  range  of  ideas  and  influ- 
ences ;  and  my  experience  affords  no  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  wise  man's  saying,  "  A  word 
spoken  in  season,  how  good  it  is  !" 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  chapter  to  show,  that  the  nature  of  my  affliction 
unfitted  me  for  any  other  sphere  of  usefulness  than 
that  of  literature,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
this  conviction  was  the  more  strongly  pressed  upon 
me  by  every  attempt  which  was  made  to  cultivate 
other  fields  of  useful  occupation.  I  am,  however, 
somewhat  in  fear  lest  it  should  seem  that  I  consider 
deafness  a  qualification  for  literature.  This  is  very 
far  indeed  from  the  impression  I  wish  to  convey, 
which  is,  that  to  me,  deafness  was  less  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  literature  than  for  any  other  pursuit  to 
which  I  could  turn :  but  even  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  deafness  is  a  greater  hindrance  and  dis- 
qualification than  those  unacquainted  with  such 
pursuits  would  easily  imagine.    » 

If  literature  were  nothing  but  closet-work,  it 
might  be  all  well.  But  the  pursuit  is  not  confined 
to  this.  It  involves,  or  should  involve,  intimacy 
with  men  of  similar  pursuits,  and  it  involves  busi- 
ness often  of  a  delicate  and  perplexing  nature.    But 
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the  moment  the  deaf  student  rises  from  his  desk, 
and  goes  forth  into  the  business  of  the  world,  in 
which  so  many  other  men  find  their  element,  his 
strength  departs  from  him.  The  intense  conscious- 
ness of  this  disqualification,  makes  him  shy  and 
reserved,  indisposed  to  move  personally  beyond  the 
walls  of  his  library  and  the  limits  of  his  domestic 
circle.  This,  in  many  ways,  affects  unpleasantly 
his  circumstances,  and  neutralizes  many  of  the 
advantages  which  belong  to  the  position  he  may 
have  attained.  He  is  too  much  disposed  to  main- 
tain all  intercourse,  and  to  transact  all  business,  by 
writing ;  and  he  is  hence,  in  his  best  estate,  bare  of 
those  personal  friendships,  in  which  other  men 
find  strength  and  solace,  and  by  which  their  objects 
in  life  are  much  advanced.  Nothing  useful  or  en- 
couraging occurs  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life — 
no  new  ideas  are  started,  and  brightened  by  the 
collision  of  different  minds — no  hints  are  gathered, 
— no  information  obtained — and  no  openings  for 
usefulness  are  heard  of  or  indicated.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered how  much  of  what  a  man  hears  and  says  in 
his  personal  intercourse  with  others,  especially  in 
the  intercourse  of  studious  men,  influences  his  own 
career  and  determines  his  course  of  action — the 
disadvantages  of  this  utter  self-dependence  will  be 
readily  perceived,  although  their  full  extent  can 
only  be  estimated  by  the  sufferer.  He  stands  too 
much  alone :  and  although  his  literary  intercourse 
may  be  copious  and  extensive,  he  lives  in  the  feel- 
ing that  there  is  no  stay  for  him  but  in  the  care  of 
Heaven,  and  in  his  own  right  hand.  If  he  stumbles 
in  his  career,  there  is  no  one  who  has  personal 
interest  enough  in  him  to  take  the  trouble  to  help 
him  up ;  and  if  difficulties  at  times  beset  his  path3 
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he  must  work  his  own  way  through  them,  unhelped 
and  unencouraged.  I  shall  doubtless  be  told,  that 
the  self-dependence  which  this  state  of  things  en- 
genders, is  wholesome  and  salutary.  And  this  is 
doubtless  true  :  but  there  are  limits  to  all  things  ; 
and  if  it  be  possible  for  the  aide  toi  principle  to  be 
carried  to  harsh  extremes,  I  should  say  that  the 
discipline  to  which  I  have  been  in  this  way 
subjected",  has  been  abundantly  severe. 

If  the  disqualifying  influences  of  entire  deafness 
operate  to  this  extent  against  the  formation  of 
personal  connections,  it  may  easily  be  apprehended 
that  these  influences  are  still  more  detrimental  in 
those  matters  of  business,  which  even  literature 
involves.  The  business  in  which  a  man  of  letters 
is  interested,  lies  chiefly  with  that  large,  various, 
and  influential  body  of  commercial  men,  through 
whom  his  intercourse  with  the  public  is  carried  on. 
To  one  or  two  members  of  this  body  I  owe  much ; 
and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  I  believe  it  to 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  considerate  and 
liberal-minded  men  than  could  be  easily  found  in 
any  other  class  of  the  community.  Still,  they  are 
men  of  business ;  and  every  point  which  goes  to 
form  that  character,  is  so  much  a  point  of  repulsion 
to  the  deaf;  and  every  point  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  personal  position  of  a  deaf  man,  is  so  much  a 
point  of  repulsion  to  them,  that  feelings  of  cor- 
diality, the  foundation  of  which  lies  chiefly  in 
personal  intercourse,  can  seldom  exist  between 
them.  Men  of  business  have  also  a  feeling  that 
affairs  can  be  transacted  much  better  by  personal 
interviews  than  in  writing ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  fact.  But  even  a  personal  interview 
with  one  who  is  deaf  involves  the  necessity   of 
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writing,  or  of  some  equally  slow  process  of  inter- 
communication ;  and  this  is  apt  to  become  weari- 
some, and  to  involve  a  loss  of  time,  which  men  of 
business  habits  do  not  relish.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
concealing  it,  that  the  deaf  man  is  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  a  ^bore.  Sensitively  alive  to  this 
clanger,  he  will  perhaps  depart,  leaving  his  business 
unfinished  ;  or  if  he  concludes  it  best  to  sit  it  out  at 
all  hazards,  he  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  engrossed 
too  much  of  time  considered  precious,  and  that  his 
visit  has  been  received  as  a  penal  infliction.  He 
Trill,  however,  be  more  likely,  under  the  painful 
consciousness  of  this  difficulty,  to  manage  as  much 
as  possible  of  his  intercourse  by  letter.  This  will 
be  to  him  a  substitute  for  an  interview,  a  written 
talk,  and  it  will  therefore  be  long.  But  he  learns 
that  men  of  business  have  a  dread  of  long  letters, 
and  will  not  sufficiently  consider  that  the  ten 
minutes'  reading  which  is  offered  to  them,  is  in 
reality  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  much  larger 
demand  upon  their  time  which  a  personal  interview 
would  require.  It  is  likely,  that  under  the  influence 
of  this  consideration  he  will  write  briefly  ;  and  will 
then  feel  that  the  statement  he  has  offered  has  almost 
the  same  relation  to  an  interview  between  unafflicted 
men,  as  the  summary  of  a  chapter  in  a  book  has 
to  the  chapter  itself.  If  his  business  reaches  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  under  these  circumstances, 
well :  but  if  not,  he  will  be  apt  to  consider  the 
failure  as  owing  to  that  affliction,  which  so  greatly 
limits  his  personal  influence,  by  excluding  him 
from  the  advantages  of  those  easy  and  incidental 
conversations  in  which  so  much  of  the  real  business 
of  the  world  is  transacted. 

These   form  far  more  serious  disqualifications, 
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even  in  literature,  than  might  at  the  first  view  be 
imagined  ;  and  they  are  of  especial  importance  to  one 
who,  on  seeing  the  responsibilities  of  life  gathering 
around  him,  is  sometimes  tempted  to  deplore  his 
inevitable  exclusion  from  these  subsidiary  occupa- 
tions in  which  others  find  some  protection  against  the 
accidents  of  literature.  Individually,  however,  I 
am  but  too  happy  that  the  pursuits  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  would  have  been  chosen  for 
my  pleasures,  have  become  my  avocations  and  my 
duties.  This  is  a  condition  of  life  which  few  can 
realize  ;  and  I  must  allow  it  to  be  truly  enviable. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  fact  which  more  strongly 
illustrates  the  unprofitable  nature  and  limited  extent 
of  my  early  intercourse  with  the  external  world  than 
this — that  I  was  six  years  deaf  before  I  knew  that 
there  existed  any  mode  of  communication  with  the 
fingers.  A  gentleman  then  happening  to  accost 
me  on  the  fingers,  and  finding  that  I  was  unac- 
quainted with  this  mode  of  intercourse,  taught  it 
to  me  on  the  spot.  This  manual  talk  was  much  less 
known  at  that  time  than  it  has  since  become ;  and 
I  did  not  for  a  good  while  find  much  use  in  it. 
Very  few  of  the  persons  whom  I  for  some  years 
knew,  employed  it  in  expressing  themselves  to  me  ; 
and  I  never  used  it  myself,  having  always,  as  the 
reader  has  been  informed,  written  whatever  I  had 
to  say,  till  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs  was  recovered  : 
the  case  is  much  altered  in  this  respect  now.  All 
my  own  household,  and  all  those  with  whom  I  am 
in  habits  of  personal  intercourse,  make  use  of  their 
fingers.  Indeed,  even  my  little  ones,  in  their  suc- 
cessive infancies,  have  early  taken  to  imitating 
this  mode  of  communication.  They  begin  while  yet 
in  arms,  falling  to  finger-talking  whenever  they  see 
me — from  mere  imitation  :  and  at  a  somewhat  later 
stage,  when  they  have  begun  to  talk,  it  is  truly 
affecting  to  see  that,  after  having  tried  to  make  me 
understand  their  wishes  in  the  ordinary  way,  they 
will   stand   before   me,   plying   their   fingers   and 
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looking  up  into  my  face  with  infinite  seriousness, 
and  resting  in  the  full  confidence  that  I  have 
understood  them,  or  ought  to  have  done  so.  But  if 
they  find  that  I  have  not  apprehended  them,  the 
operation  is  with  equal  gravity  repeated,  until  I 
either  guess  what  is  the  matter,  or  direct  their 
attention  to  some  other  object.  I  should  add,  that 
if  the  little  creatures  are  so  placed  as  to  be  unable 
to  engage  my  attention  by  touching  me,  they  call 
to  me,  and  on  finding  that  also  unavailing,  blow 
to  me,  or,  if  that  also  fails,  stamp  upon  the  floor  ; 
and  when  they  have  by  one  or  other  of  these  me- 
thods attracted  my  eyes,  begin  their  pretty  talk 
upon  the  fingers.  One  of  the  least  patient  of 
them,  used  to  stamp  and  cry  herself  into  a  vast 
rage,  in  the  vain  effort  to  engage  my  attention.  It 
is  very  singular  that  these  practices  have  been  taken 
up  by  all  of  them  in  succession,  like  natural  in- 
stincts, without  having  learned  them  from  one 
another. 

It  may  be  somewhat  out  of  place,  but  now  that 
I  touch  upon  this  matter,  there  is  a  constraint  upon 
me  to  indicate  the  fact  that — I  never  heard  the 
voices  of  any  of  my  children.  The  reader  of 
course  knows  this  ;  but  the  fact,  as  stated  in  plain 
words,  is  almost  shocking.  Is  there  anything  on 
earth  so  engaging  to  a  parent,  as  to  catch  the  first 
lispings  of  his  infant's  tongue  ?  or  so  interesting,  as 
to  listen  to  its  dear  prattle,  and  trace  its  gradual 
mastery  of  speech  ?  If  there  be  any  one  thing, 
arising  out  of  my  condition,  which  more  than  ano- 
ther fills  my  heart  with  grief,  it  is  this  :  it  is  to  see 
their  blessed  lips  in  motion,  and  to  hear  them  not; 
and  to  witness  others  moved  to  smiles  and  kisses  by 
the  sweet  peculiarities  of  infantile  speech  which  are 
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incommunicable  to  me,  and  which  pass  by  me  like 
the  idle  wind. 

As  I  have  said,  the  finger-talk  has  become  much 
more  common  now  ;  especially  among  ladies,  who, 
as  I  have  been  told,  find  it  useful  at  school,  as  an 
inaudible  means  of  communication,  and  for  that 
purpose  teach  it  to  one  another.  Man,  proud  man, 
not  needing  it  for  this  purpose,  seldom  knows  it  at 
all  in  youth ;  and  in  after  life  seems  to  regard  it  as 
too  small  an  attainment  to  be  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. Or,  perhaps,  he  over  estimates  the  difficulty 
of  an  acquirement,  which  any  one  may  make  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  prefers  the  use  of  the  in- 
struments with  which  he  is  familiar — the  pen  or 
pencil — to  the  adoption  of  a  new  one,  in  the  use  of 
which,  he  must  at  the  first  incur  the  humiliation 
of  making  a  few  blunders,  and  of  being  somewhat 
unready.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  result  is,  that 
of  twenty  educated  men  perhaps  not  more  than  one 
will  be  found  possessed  of  this  accomplishment, 
whereas,  perhaps,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  in 
twenty  educated  ladies  are  without  it. 

For  long  communications,  writing  is  doubtless 
best ;  but  for  incidental  purposes,  which  are  far 
more  numerous,  the  finger-talk  is  better.  The 
advantages  are  these  : — that  the  fingers  are,  so  to 
speak,  always  at  hand,  and  can  be  used  with  almost 
as  much  spontaneity  as  the  tongue ;  whereas  for 
writing,  various  implements  are  required — the 
production  and  preparation  of  which  distress  the 
deaf  man  with  a  painful  consciousness  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  communicating  with  him,  and  of  the 
trouble  he  is  giving.  Another  thing  is,  that  the 
finger  language  can  be  used  with  as  much  freedom 
in  walking  or  riding  as  under  any  other  circum- 
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stances,  which  with  writing  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  How  vividly  do  I  remember  the  pleasant 
and  informing  intercourse  which  has  in  this  way, 
at  different  times,  been  carried  on  with  friends, 
throughout  the  live-long  day,  as  we  rode,  side  by 
side,  for  months  together,  over  the  plains  of  Asia. 
How  greatly  did  not  our  caravan  companions — 
the  natives  of  the  country, — marvel  at  it,  as  at  one 
of  the  mysteries  which  might  have  been  hidden 
under  the  seal  of  Solomon.  And  how  pleasant 
was  it  to  behold  the  reverence  and  admiration  of 
the  useful  irradiate  their  swart  countenances, 
when  the  simple  principle  of  the  art  was  explained 
to  them,  and  it  was  shown  to  be  as  available  for 
their  own  languages — Arabian,  Persian,  Turkish, 
— as  for  any  other. 

It  is  another  recommendation  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  that  the  use  of  it  is  a  less  conspicuous 
act  than  that  of  writing ;  in  company  it  ex- 
cludes, or  seems  to  exclude,  the  deaf  man  less 
from  the  circle  of  conversation  than  writing  would  ; 
and  in  the  streets,  it  attracts  less  attention  than 
stopping  to  write.  It  also,  upon  emergencies,  sup- 
plies a  mode  of  communication  in  the  dark  :  for  as 
the  letters  are  formed  by  the  play  of  the  right- 
hand  fingers  upon  the  left,  it  is  manifest  that  a  person 
who  wishes  to  communicate  in  darkness,  has  only 
to  work  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  upon  the 
left  hand  of  his  friend  to  convey  the  information  he 
requires.  The  process  is  indeed  tedious  and  some- 
times uncertain  ;  but  it  suffices  for  such  concise  inti- 
mations as  in  the  dark  can  be  alone  necessary.  I 
must  confess,  that  I  have  on  all  occasions  eschewed 
darkness  with  too  much  earnestness,  to  have  found 
much  use  in  this  property  of  finger- talk  :  but  it 
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has  nevertheless  been  sometimes  useful,  especially 
in  travelling  by  night.  The  really  practised  finger- 
talkers,  prefer  that  mode  of  communication  with 
the  deaf  before  writing  ;  as  they  can  form  the  words 
faster  than  the  most  rapid  writer,  with  less  effort, 
and  certainly  with  less  waste  of  materials. 

The  inconveniences  in  the  use  of  the  fingers 
are  more  obvious  to  the  talkee  than  to  the 
talker.  The  perfection  of  a  dactyl ogist  is  to  form 
the  characters  with  rapidity  and  distinctness.  In 
beginners,  the  desire  to  be  distinct  often  produces  a. 
tedious  slowness  ;  and  in  proficients,  the  rapidity  of 
action  which  habit  occasions  often  produces  indis- 
tinctness. To  acquire  rapidity,  and  yet  retain 
distinctness,  is  what  few  can  manage ;  but  these 
are  the  few  to  whom  the  deaf  man  delights  to 
attend. 

The  main  causes  of  this  indistinctness,  arise  from 
the  faults  of  the  set  of  signs  used  to  represent  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Some  of  them  are  too 
much  like  others  to  be  distinguishable  in  rapid 
action.  Then  the  vowels  are  represented  by  the  five 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  ;  and  this  is  in  every  way 
a  sore  evil ;  for  to  hit  the  right  digit  on  all  occa- 
sions, is  by  far  the  most  difficult  point  to  learn  in 
the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  in  rapid  motions 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  person  addressed 
to  be  sure  which  of  the  two  neighbouring  fingers., 
representing  different  vowels,  has  been  touched.  It 
is  often  only  from  the  connection  of  the  word  when 
completed,  that  he  can  tell  which  has  really  been 
used ;  and  if  on  this  point  there  is  a  possibility  of 
mistake,  a  mistake  is  likely  to  be  made.  A  few 
examples  will  illustrate  this.  They  are  not  the 
most  striking  which  have  occurred,  but,  as  the  most 
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recent,  are  such  as  most  readily  occur.  While  the 
snow  lay  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of  January  in 
this  year,  1845,  I  observed  many  great  fellows 
prowling  about  the  fields  and  gardens,  with  guns  in 
their  hands,  shooting  small  birds.  On  mentioning 
this  circumstance,  I  was  informed  that  the  village 
blacksmith  had  shot  above  a  hundred  birds  the 
previous  day  in  his  garden.  This  kind  of  battue 
was  new  to  me,  and  I  inquired  what  birds  they 
were,  and  was  answered,  "  sparrows,  robins,  chaf- 
finches, etc."  I  expressed  my  horror  at  finding 
that  robins  were  included  in  this  doom,  and  at  the 
overthrow  of  my  fond  persuasion  that  the  English, 
like  other  nations,  had  at  least  one  poor  bird  whose 
life  was  considered  sacred.  I  then  learned,  to  my 
great  grief,  that  there  was  a  general  prejudice 
against  robins  in  this  rustic  place ;  "  Even  Rose 
says  that  she  hates  robins."  This  being  very 
rapidly  said,  I  took  only  the  prominent  letters, 
and  asked,  doubtingly,  "  Does  Rose  say  she  eats 
robins  ?  "  This  mode  of  apprehending  the  commu- 
nication, arose  from  a  previous  intimation  that  the 
blacksmith  intended  to  make  a  pie  of  his  hundred 
birds.  Indeed  the  pre-occupation  of  the  mind  with 
an  idea  of  this  kind,  is  a  very  fertile  source  of 
such  misapprehensions.  Lately,  in  taking  a  walk  on 
a  fine  day  out  upon  the  moors,  my  companion,  point- 
ing to  a  distant  quarter,  said,  as  I  read  it — "  I  hear 
the  rain."  I  expressed  some  surprise  at  this,  as 
not  being  aware  that  distant  rain  was  audible,  which 
produced  the  explanation  that  she  had  said  "  train  " 
(railway  train),  not  "  rain."  Now  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  strangeness  of  the  understood  fact  had  not 
occasioned  a  demur,  I  should  have  rested  under  the 
impression  which  I  supposed  it  to  convey. 
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The  more  common  mistakes  arise  from  confound- 
ing the  vowel  L  represented  by  touching  the 
middle  finger,  with  e  which  adjoins  it  on  one  side, 
or  with  o  which  adjoins  it  on  the  other  :  for  when  the 
fingers  are  in  rapid  action,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  whether  it  be  the  middle  finger  or  one 
of  its  two  neighbours  that  has  been  touched. 
There  is,  in  fact,  little  other  choice  than  to  seize  the 
letters  that  make  sense,  and  whenever  it  happens 
that  one  vowel  will  make  as  good  sense  as  another, 
which  occurs  more  frequently  than  those  inex- 
perienced in  finger-talk  would  imagine,  it  is  quite  as 
likely  that  the  wrong  sense,  as  that  the  right  sense, 
should  be  taken.  The  vowel  a  being  represented 
by  so  distinct  a  member  as  the  thumb,  is  never 
mistaken  for  any  other  letter. 

The  consonants  which  under  the  common  system, 
and  in  rapid  action,  are  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  each  other,  are  d  with  p  ;  I  with  t ;  f  with  x ; 
r  with  t,  and  with  one  form  of  j  ;  and  n  with  v.  The 
same  alphabet  seems  to  be  followed  every  where  in 
this  country.  The  varieties  are  in  the  letters  j9  q,  «. 
The  principle  of  this  alphabet  is  to  form  the  letters 
by  the  action  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  left ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  that  principle,  j  and  q,  which  might 
easily  be  formed  with  one  hand,  are  often  produced 
by  both— j  by  laying  the  bent  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  upon  the  palm  of  the  left,  or  by  tracing 
its  figure  upon  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  ;  and  q  by 
locking  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand 
into  a  circle,  formed  by  the  junction,  at  the  points, 
of  the  left  hand  thumb  and  forefinger.  Others  do 
not  stand  upon  this  ceremony,  but  "  break  their  egg 
at  the  most  convenient  end,"  by  employing  one 
hand  only  ;  for  j,  crooking  the  fore-finger  of  the 
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right  hand ;  and  for  q,  bending  in  the    forefinger 
upon  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  system  is  very  defective, 
and  is  capable  of  great  improvement.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  alter  an  established  usage,  in  a  matter 
like  this  ;  and  the  danger  is,  that  any  attempt  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  substituting  arbitrary  signs, 
easily  formed  and  facile  in  use,  for  the  present 
awkward  imitations  of  the  Roman  characters,  would 
deter  many  in  general  society  from  making  an 
attainment,  which  the  absence  of  any  obvious  re- 
semblances to  something  they  already  know  would 
make  them  suppose  more  difficult  than  the  present 
plan,  though  in  reality  more  easy — just  as  an  igno- 
rant person  might  suppose  Greek  easier  to  acquire 
than  Hebrew,  because  the  Greek  characters  have 
more  resemblance  to  those  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  It  is  certainly  better  to  submit  to  this 
inconvenience,  than  to  take  any  step,  the  effect  of 
which  might  be,  to  diminish  the  number  of  those 
with  whom  the  deaf  can  have  unwritten  intercourse. 

The  most  obvious  improvement,  without  disturb- 
ing existing  arrangements,  would  be  to  establish  a 
number  of  arbitrary  signs  for  words  of  continual 
occurrence,  and  even  for  familiar  phrases,  by  which 
the  time  and  labour  expended  in  the  finger-talk 
might  be  greatly  diminished.  There  was  a  sign 
for  "  and  "  in  the  alphabet  as  first  taught  to  me, 
answering  to  the  commercial  "  &,"  but  it  is  not 
commonly  employed.  That  and  another  for  "  the," 
would,  even  alone,  be  of  some  use. 

Let  us  add  to  the  uncertainty  arising  from  these 
causes,  those  which  spring  from  the  inconsideration 
of  the  person  using  his  fingers.  It  is  obvious  that, 
according  to  the  modifications  of  his  position,  the 
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person  addressed  may  be  reading  forwards  or  back- 
wards, upwards  or  downwards,  inside  or  outside  ; 
and  although  there  can  be  only  one  right  position, 
the  dactylogist  expects  his  deaf  friend  to  understand 
him  equally  well  under  all  possible  circumstances. 
It  is  evident  that  the  reader  of  the  fingers,  can  only 
have  a  right  point  of  view  when  he  is  either  placed 
at  the  right  side  of  the  speaker,  or  when  that  person 
so  turns  his  hands  as  to  give  a  perfect  view  of  the 
inside  of  his  left  hand  and  of  the  play  upon  it,  to  the 
person  addressed.  This  duty  is  the  more  imperative, 
as  it  would  not  be  very  decorous  for  the  deaf 
person  to  be  constantly  changing  his  place,  to 
obtain  a  right  view  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
address  him.  Yet  scarcely  any  one  thinks  of  this. 
It  is  quite  usual  for  a  person  to  work  away  with 
his  fingers,  with  the  back  of  his  left  hand  towards 
the  other  party,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  see  the  play  of  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand 
upon  the  palm.  The  finger-talker  has  little  notion 
of  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  following  his 
operations.  The  distress  which  I  have  myself  ex- 
perienced frequently,  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
missed  a  word  or  two,  has  often  been  very  great. 
The  connection  of  the  sentence  is  broken,  and  its 
exact  purport  lost,  and  the  question  is  whether  to 
put  your  friend  to  the  trouble  of  repeating  his  com- 
munication (a  very  different  thing  from  asking  the 
repetition  of  a  verbal  statement),  or  to  allow  it  to 
be  supposed  that  you  have  understood,  when  the 
communication  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  im- 
portance, or  such  as  requires  a  direct  answer. 

Writing  in  the  air,  is  sometimes  resorted  to  by 
persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  finger-alphabet, 
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and  have  not  access  to  more  tangible  materials. 
This  has  all  the  disadvantage,  without  any  of  the 
advantages,  of  actual  writing.  It  is  more  liable  to 
be  mistaken  than  even  the  finger-talk  ;  and,  to  be 
at  all  distinct,  the  characters  must  be  traced  much 
more  slowly  than  either  in  actual  writing  or  by  the 
finger-alphabet.  It  can  only  be  required  in  the 
open  air,  at  a  distance  from  writing  materials  ;  and 
in  the  open  streets,  it  is  a  sort  of  action  well  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  attention  of  passers-by  ;  and 
this  is  a  great  disadvantage  with  a  person  nervously 
alive  to  whatever  draws  public  attention  to  his 
peculiar  affliction. 

Of  signs,  as  a  medium  of  intercourse,  I  have  but 
limited  acquaintance,  and  of  the  artificial  system, 
taught  at  the  asylums,   none.     In  my  own  inter- 
course signs  have  not  been  needed,  save  with  the 
uninstructed   deaf  and    dumb,    and    with   persons 
unable  either  to  write  or  to  use  the  finger-language. 
With  both  these  classes  my  intercourse  has  been 
small,  because  I  could  gain  or  impart  nothing  use- 
ful by  it,  and  because  I  have  the  strongest  aversion 
to  modes  of  intercourse  which  attract  the  attention 
and  curiosity  of  others.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  a 
person  has  attempted  to  communicate  with  me  by 
signs,  I  have  ceased  to  have  any  other  object  than 
to  make  my  escape.     I  have  sometimes  been  ac- 
costed by  persons  after  the  system  of  the  asylums  ; 
and,  without  being  able  to  recognize  many  of  the 
signs,    I    have   been   shocked    at  the  too  marked 
movements   which  they  involved.     This  is  stated 
simply  with  reference  to  my  own  impressions ;  for 
the  very  circumstances  which  rendered  them  un- 
profitable and  annoying  to  me,  might  make  them 
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the  more  fitting  medium  of  intercourse  for  the  born 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  those  who  have  occasion  to 
communicate  with  them. 

As  signs  are  the  medium  of  intercourse  for  those 
who  have  no  more  artificial  vehicle  for  the  inter- 
change of  their  thoughts,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
have  not  been  needed  by  me,  save  under  particular 
circumstances  ;  whereas,  the  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
however  well  instructed  to  speak,  to  write,  or  to 
use  the  fingers,  will,  by  preference,  resort  to  signs 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  even  with 
their  friends,  if  permitted :  for  signs  are  their 
natural  language  ;  and  all  the  other  modes  of  inter- 
course, are  to  them  eminently  artificial,  and  are  not 
used  without  some  degree  of  painful  effort  and  con- 
straint. Before  proceeding  to  exhibit  the  sum  of  my 
own  experience  on  this  head,  I  must  permit  myself 
to  introduce  an  interesting  passage  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  find  in  Dr.  Watson's  book  on  the 
'  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.'  London, 
1809. 

After  adverting  to  the  condition  of  a  child 
"  naturally  deaf,  and  consequently  dumb/'  this 
benevolent  writer  says — "  The  first  five  or  six 
months  of  his  existence  are  not  distinguished  by 
any  perceptible  deficiency :  he  is  not  less  attentive 
to  the  smiles  and  visible  caresses  of  his  parent  or 
nurse  than  another  would  be ;  but  when  that 
period  arrives  at  which  words  usually  begin  to 
make  some  impression,  and  a  few  responsive 
syllables  of  the  most  obvious  formation  begin  to 
gratify  a  parent's  ear,  he  remains  mute,  and  insen- 
sible to  the  most  moving  accents.  Still  hope  finds 
a  thousand  excuses ;  and  though  doubts  and  fears 
may  arise,  yet  are  they  reluctantly  entertained  in 
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the  paternal  breast  till  time  has  slipped  away  with 
a  year  or  two  of  infancy ;  and  then  it  is  gradually 
discovered  that  when  a  want  is  to  be  made  known, 
or  an  approval  or  aversion  expressed,  it  is  done  by 
a  motion  of  the  hand,  head,  or  countenance.  In 
place  of  the  loquacious  and  engaging  prattle  usual 
at  his  age,  with  him  there  is  silence  or  only 
inarticulate  sound.  At  times  he  is  pensive  and 
cheerless,  no  doubt  feeling  the  disappointments 
necessarily,  frequently,  resulting  from  incapacity 
to  make  himself  fully  understood  by  those  about 
him,  who,  possessing  a  more  perfect  medium  of 
mental  intercourse,  are  too  apt  to  be  inattentive 
to  the  signs  and  gestures  of  the  little  mute. 
Discouraged  by  his  frequent  fruitless  attempts  to 
make  himself  understood,  and  to  understand,  ought 
we  to  wonder  if  the  temper  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
person  should  be  soured, — if  he  should  be  ren- 
dered little  communicative  of  the  few  ideas  fur- 
nished by  his  own  observation,  and  still  less 
inquisitive  about  the  idea  furnished  by  the  observa- 
tion of  others  ? 

"  Having  had  no  means  of  making  known  his 
wants  and  inclinations,  or  of  knowing  the  things 
intended  for  his  information  by  others,  his  attention 
will  naturally  be  turned  to  the  interpretation  of 
visible  appearances.  The  least  alteration  of  the 
countenance,  a  slight  motion  of  the  hand  or  head, 
will  be  understood  by  him,  if  it  does  but  indicate, 
in  a  natural  manner,  approbation,  disapprobation, 
&c.  Thus,  when  any  person,  thing,  or  matter  is 
beheld  with  a  bright  or  smiling  countenance,  he 
immediately  interprets  approval^;  the  reverse,  if  he 
discovers  the  countenance  darkened  by  a  frown, 
while  the  eyes  are  directed  to  any  object.     Do  you 
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require  him  to  approach  you,  make  the  sign  of  the 
hand  drawn  towards  you  ;  to  go  from  you,  reverse 
the  sign,  and  he  instantly  obeys.  Do  you  require 
him  to  eat  imperatively,  put  your  hand  to  your 
mouth,  making  the  jaws  to  move  as  in  the  act  of 
mastication,  keeping  the  countenance  intense  and 
steady  ;  he  will  comprehend  and  obey,  or  refuse 
with  a  significant  sign.  Suppose  you  wish  to  put 
the  question  whether  he  be  inclined  to  eat,  you 
need  only  make  the  same  signs  of  the  hand  and 
mouth,  and  instead  of  the  stern  steadiness  of  com- 
mand on  the  countenance,  let  it  bear  an  indication 
of  inquiry.  By  the  same  signs,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  anxiety  and  kind  concern  on  the  coun- 
tenance, you  may  entreat  him  to  eat ;  and  so  on  of 
other  things,  such  as  drinking,  sleeping,  walking, 
running,  &c.  ;  but  the  signs  necessary  on  such 
occasions  are  so  obvious  that  they  need  not  be 
particularized. 

"  It  is  in  this  simple  manner  that  two  or  more 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  are  enabled  to  hold  instant 
converse  with  each  other,  though  brought  together 
for  the  first  time  from  the  most  distant  parts. 
Thus  far  the  signs  may  be  termed  natural ;  but 
the  naturally  deaf  do  not  stop  here  with  this 
language  of  pantomime.  When  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  an  attentive  companion  or 
two,  especially  where  two  or  more  deaf  persons 
happen  to  be  brought  up  together,  it  is  astonishing 
what  approaches  they  will  make  towards  the  con- 
struction of  an  artificial  language.  I  mean  that 
by  an  arbitrary  sign,  fixed  by  common  consent  or 
accidentally  hit  upon,  they  will  designate  a  person 
or  thing  by  that  sign ;  which,  from  henceforth,  is 
used  by  them  as  a  proper  name.     It  is  remarkable 
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that  although  in  the  first  instance  of  inventing 
and  applying  these  sign-names  (if  I  may  call  them 
so),  they  are  generally  guided  by  some  prominent, 
but,  perhaps,  by  no  means  permanently  distin- 
guishing mark,  such  as  (in  the  case  of  a  person) 
a  particular  article  of  dress  being  worn,  the  first 
time  of  becoming  acquainted ;  an  accidental 
wound,  though  it  leave  no  scar ;  or  peculiarity  of 
manner,  &c.  Yet,  after  having  fixed,  they  never 
vary,  notwithstanding  the  distinction  which  may 
have  guided  their  choice  should  have  long  ceased 
to  be  observable  about  the  person  of  the  individual 
to  be  designated.  Nor  will  they  fix  upon  the 
same  sign  for  another  of  their  acquaintance,  though 
at  the  time  of  first  meeting  him  he  might  have  the 
same  mark  of  distinction  about  him  which  they  had 
used  to  specify  a  former  person.  This  fully  proves 
that  they  regard  the  sign  merely  as  a  proper  name ; 
and  they  receive  it  as  such  from  one  to  another 
without  inquiry  as  to  its  origin. 

"  But  an  example  will,  perhaps,  be  requisite  to 
make  it  clear  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
manner  of  these  interesting  but  unfortunate  fellow- 
beings.  Suppose  a  person  the  first  time  he  is 
particularly  taken  notice  of  by  one  who  is  deaf  and 
dumb,  had  accidentally  cut  his  face,  and  wore  a 
patch,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  that  would 
thenceforward  be  his  distinguishing  mark,  unless 
some  one  else  of  the  deaf  person's  acquaintance  had 
been  already  so  distinguished.  The  wound  might 
be  cured,  and  the  patch  removed ;  but  the  deaf 
person  would  uniformly  put  the  end  of  his  finger  to 
the  part  of  the  person's  face  where  the  patch  had 
been  worn  when  he  wanted  to  point  him  out ;  and, 
lest  those  to  whom  he  might  be  afterwards  desirous 
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of  communicating*  something  concerning  this  per- 
son should  not  comprehend  him,  he  will  not  fail  to 
introduce  him  to  them  by  repeatedly  pointing  to 
him,  and  then  to  the  mark  by  which  he  meant 
to  describe  him.  By  similar  contrivances,  places 
and  things  are  distinguished  by  the  deaf  in  an 
astonishing  manner.  To  attempt  a  description  of 
these  signs  in  words  would  be  endless,  because  they 
are  various  as  the  circumstances  and  fancies  of  the 
inventor. " 

As  I  was  myself  never  dependent  on  signs,  my 
own  observations  can  only  to  a  limited  extent  bear 
directly  upon  the  subject ;  although,  as  belonging 
to  a  set  of  matters  more  or  less  connected  with 
my  condition,  it  has  not  failed  to  engage  my 
attention.  It  so  happened,  that,  before  my  own 
deafness,  I  had  a  boyish  acquaintance  with  a  born 
deaf  mute,  running  wild  about  the  streets,  and 
entirelv  uninstructed.  The  untameable  violence 
of  his  character  was,  however,  so  opposed  to  the 
quietness  of  my  own  temper,  that  I  rather  shunned 
and  dreaded  him,  than  courted  his  friendship.  For 
some  years  I  lost  sight  of  him  ;  but  eventually, 
after  I  had  become  deaf,  we  were  again  brought 
into  closer  contact  than  ever,  and  I  had  ample 
opportunities  of  studying  his  characteristics,  and  of 
comparing  my  own  condition  with  his.  I  then 
found  that  he  was  understood  to  have  become  able 
to  read  and  write ;  and  as  he  was  far  from  unin- 
telligent, but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  sharpest 
lads  I  ever  knew,  I  supposed  that  it  would  be  in  my 
power  to  communicate  with  him  in  writing ;  but  I 
found  that  he  could  be  induced  to  write  nothing  be- 
yond his  own  name,  and  the  words  of  any  copy  from 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  write ;  and  when  I 
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placed  before  him  a  written  question  or  communica- 
tion, it  was  lamentable  to  see  how  hopelessly  he 
groped  over  it,  without  the  most  dim  perception  of  the 
meaning,  though  he  was  acquainted  with  the  letters 
of  which  the  sentence  was  composed.  But  when 
another  undertook  to  express  the  same  thing  to  him 
by  signs,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  his  blank 
and  somewhat  fallen  countenance  lighted  up,  and 
how  readily  he  apprehended  the  purport  of  the 
communication  thus  made  to  him.  The  signs  were 
of  his  own  devising,  and  had  mostly  been  learned 
from  him  by  the  lads  with  whom  he  associated. 
I  observed,  however,  that  if  a  lad  had  something 
to  express  for  which  no  existing  sign  was  sufficient, 
this  lad  would  invent  a  new  one  for  the  occasion,  or 
would  persevere  in  trying  several,  till  he  hit  upon 
one  which  the  deaf-mute  could  understand.  The 
sign  thus  invented,  was  usually  adopted  by  the  latter 
into  his  system ;  and  if,  when  used  by  him,  it  was 
not  easily  understood,  he  could  refer  to  the  in- 
ventor, whose  explanation  would  soon  render  it 
current.  I  was  myself  eventually  obliged  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  intercourse  with  him,  and  to  acquaint 
myself  with  his  system  of  signs.  It  was,  in  some 
respects,  wonderfully  ingenious,  in  others  strikingly 
significant,  and  in  some  grossly  simple,  from  the 
absence  in  his  mind  of  any  of  that  acquired  deli- 
cacy, which  teaches  that  there  are  facts  which  will 
not  admit  of  the  most  direct  and  significant  descrip- 
tion. Upon  the  whole,  it  exhibited  a  vast  amount 
of  curious  contrivances  and  resources,  for  getting 
over  the  difficulties  which  must  necessarily  occur 
in  making  manual  signs  the  representatives  of  facts 
or  ideas. 

That  part  which  stood  for  proper  names  seemed 
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to  me  very  interesting,  and  engaged  much  of  my 
attention.  They  proceeded  exactly  upon  the 
system  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Watson.  The  lad's 
sign  for  my  name  was  to  put  his  fingers  to  his  ears  ; 
and  for  his  own,  to  put  his  forefingers  to  his  ears 
and  his  thumbs  towards  his  mouth,  at  the  same 
time.  There  were  many  lame  persons  within  the 
range  of  his  knowledge  ;  and  the  different  kinds  of 
lameness  were  discriminated  with  highly  mimetic 
accuracy,  to  designate  the  different  persons.  There 
was  one  man  who  was  both  lame  and  in  the 
habit  of  occasionally  blowing,  in  a  somewhat 
marked  manner.  The  blowing  furnished  a  mark 
for  this  person  ;  but  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  the 
blowing  and  lameness  were  both  indicated  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  one  acquainted  with  the  original 
could  be  longer  under  any  doubt.  The  lameness 
alone  would  not  have  done  as  a  sign,  since  another 
exhibited  a  similar  lameness.  Another  person  was 
designated  by  his  manner  of  brushing  up  his  hair ; 
others,  by  habits  of  smoking  or  taking  snuff,  by  the 
shape  of  the  nose,  by  peculiarities  of  temper  or  man- 
ner, and  even  by  trades,  professions,  and  habits  of 
place.  I  observed  that  to  avoid  a  perplexing 
multiplicity  of  such  signs,  females  and  young- 
people  were,  for  the  most  part,  designated  by 
reference  to  their  relationship  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  translated  into  words  would  stand 
thus, — the  wife  of  Longnose ;  the  first,  second, 
or  third  son,  or  daughter,  of  Longnose,  etc. 

With  respect  to  names  of  places,  I  discovered 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  his  range  of  signs.  Pie  had 
a  movement  of  the  hand  for  indicating  distances, 
and  the  more  numerous  and  prolonged  were  these 
movements   the    more   distant   was    the   place    he 
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wished  to  indicate  ;  and  as  his  local  knowledge 
was  limited  to  a  few  miles,  his  indications  were 
generally  understood. 

The  knowledge  of  signs  which  I  picked  up  in 
this  way,  proved  of  some  use  to  me  when  in  foreign 
parts  and  especially  when  among  people  who,  from 
the  habit  of  seeing  persons  of  neighbouring  nations 
whose  language  they  only  partially  or  not  at  all 
understood,  were  much  in  the  habit  of  using  signs 
as  a  substitute  for  or  as  an  assistant  to  oral  language. 
Thus  my  occasional  resort  to  signs,  for  incidental 
communication  in  streets,  bazaars,  villages,  and 
caravanserais,  caused  me  to  seem  to  them  rather  as 
a  foreigner  ignorant  of  their  language,  than  as  deaf; 
and  the  resort  to  signs  had  no  strangeness  to  them 
or  attracted  that  notice  from  others  which  it  never 
fails  to  do  in  this  country.  From  this  ready  appre- 
hension of  signs,  I  found  more  facilities  of  commu- 
nication than  might  have  been  expected — more  than 
perhaps  would  be  open  to  one  possessed  of  hearing 
but  only  partially  acquainted  with  the  language  :  for 
such  a  person  would  be  more  disposed  to  blunder 
along  with  his  attempts  at  speech,  than  to  resort 
to  the  universal  language  of  signs.  TJiese  also 
are  the  only  circumstances  in  which  I  ever  used 
or  attended  to  signs  without  reluctance. 

The  signs  used  by  the  Orientals  to  express 
universal  acts  and  objects,  I  found  not  to  be  ma- 
terially different  from  those  which  my  former  deaf- 
mute  companion  had  employed ;  but  those  which 
were  founded  upon  local  or  national  customs  and 
Moslem  observances,  I  found  much  difficulty  in 
comprehending,  till  these  customs  and  observances 
had  become  familiar  to  me  by  residence  in  the  East. 

With  all  this  help  from  signs,  however,  travel 
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is  to  a  deaf  man  not  without  its  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties. I  cannot  better  show  this  than  by  exhibit- 
ing the  incidents  of  one  day,  which  all  bear  more 
or  less  upon  this  subject. 

I  was  staying  at  the  village  of  Orta  Khoi  on  the 
Bosphorus,  about  six  miles  above  Constantinople, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  suburbs,  and  was  in  the 
frequent  habit  of  going  down  to  the  city  and 
returning  by  water.  One  morning  on  which  I  had 
determined  to  go,  it  threatened  to  rain  ;  but  I  took 
my  umbrella  and  departed.  On  arriving  at  the 
beach,  it  appeared  that  all  the  boats  were  gone, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  my 
intention,  or  to  proceed  on  foot  along  a  road  which 
manifestly  led  in  the  right  direction,  at  the  back 
of  the  buildings  and  yards  which  line  the  Bos- 
phorus. I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  it  began 
to  rain,  and  I  put  up  my  umbrella  and  trudred 
on,  followed,  at  some  distance  behind,  by  an  old 
Turk  in  the  same  predicament  with  myself:  for 
it  should  be  observed,  that,  at  and  about  Con- 
stantinople, the  people  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
relying  upon  water  conveyance,  that  there  is  less 
use  of  horses  than  in  any  Eastern  town  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  Nothing  occurred  till  I  arrived 
at  the  back  of  the  handsome  country  palace  of 
Dolma  Baktche,  the  front  of  which  had  often  en- 
gaged my  attention  in  passing  up  and  down  by 
water.  Here  the  sentinel  at  the  gate  motioned  to 
me  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  which  I  could  not 
comprehend.  He  had  probably  called  previously, 
and  in  vain.  Finding  that  I  heeded  him  not,  he 
was  hastening  towards  me  in  a  very  violent  manner, 
with  his  fixed  bayonet  pointed  direct  at  my  body, 
when  the  goocl-natured  Turk  behind  me,  who  had 
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by  this  time  come  up,  assailed  me  very  unceremo- 
niously from  behind,  by  pulling  down  my  umbrella. 
After  some  words  to  the  sentinel,  I  was  suffered  to 
pass  on  under  his  protection,  till  we  had  passed  the 
precincts  of  the  imperial  residence,  where  he  put 
up  his  own  umbrella,  and  motioned  me  to  do  the 
same.  By  this  act,  and  by  the  signs  which  he  had 
used  in  explanation  of  this  strange  affair,  I  clearly 
understood  that  it  was  all  on  account  of  the  um- 
brella. This  article,  so  useful  and  common  in 
rainy  climates,  is  an  ensign  of  royalty  in  the 
East ;  and  although  the  use  of  it  for  common  pur- 
poses has  crept  in  at  Constantinople,  the  sovereign 
is  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  it  may 
not  on  any  account  be  displayed  in  his  presence, 
or  in  passing  any  of  the  royal  residences. 

That  day  I  was  detained  in  Pera  longer  than  I 
expected  ;  and  darkness  had  set  in  by  the  time  the 
wherry  in  which  I  returned  reached  Orta  Khoi. 
After  I  had  paid  the  fare,  and  was  walking  up 
the  beach,  the  boatmen  followed  and  endeavoured 
to  impress  something  upon  me,  with  much  em- 
phasis of  manner,  but  without  disrespect.  My 
impression  was  that  they  wanted  to  exact  more 
than  their  fare  ;  and  as  I  knew  that  I  had  given  the 
right  sum,  I,  with  John  Bullish  hatred  at  imposi- 
tion, buckled  up  my  mind  against  giving  one  para 
more.  Presently  the  contest  between  us  brought 
over  some  Nizam  soldiers  from  the  guard-house, 
who  took  the  same  side  with  the  boatmen  ;  for 
when  I  attempted  to  make  my  way  on,  they  refused 
to  allow  me  to  proceed.  Here  I  was  in  a  regular 
dilemma,  and  was  beginning  to  suspect  that  there 
was  something  more  than  the  fare  in  question ; 
when  a  Turk,  of  apparently  high  authority,  came 
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up,  and  after  a  few  words  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween him  and  the  soldiers,  I  was  suffered  to 
proceed. 

As  I  went  on,  up  the  principal  street  of  the 
village,  I  was  greatly  startled  to  perceive  a  heavy 
earthen  vessel,  which  had  fallen  with  great  force 
from  above,  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavement  at 
my  feet.  Presently,  such  vessels  descended,  thick 
as  hail,  as  I  passed  along,  and  were  broken  to  sherds 
on  every  side  of  me.  It  is  a  marvel  how  I 
escaped  having  my  brains  dashed  out ;  but  I  got  off 
with  only  a  smart  blow  between  the  shoulders.  A 
rain  of  cats  and  dogs,  is  a  thing  of  which  we  have 
some  knowledge  ;  but  a  rain  of  potter's  vessels  was 
very  much  beyond  the  limits  of  European  ex- 
perience. On  reaching  the  hospitable  roof  which 
was  then  my  shelter,  I  learned  that  this  was  the 
night  which  the  Armenians,  by  whom  the  place 
was  chiefly  inhabited,  devoted  to  the  expurgation 
of  their  houses  from  evil  spirits,  which  act  they 
accompanied  or  testified  by  throwing  earthen 
vessels  out  of  their  windows,  with  certain  cries 
which  served  as  warnings  to  the  passengers  :  but 
that  the  streets  were  notwithstanding  still  so  danger- 
ous that  scarcely  any  one  ventured  out  while  the 
operation  was  in  progress.  From  not  hearing  these 
cries,  my  danger  was  of  course  two-fold,  and  my 
escape  seemed  something  more  than  remarkable  : 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  of  the  same  opinion 
when  the  next  morning  disclosed  the  vast  quantities 
of  broken  pottery  with  which  the  streets  were 
strewed. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  adventure  on  the 
beach  had  originated  in  the  kind  wish  of  the  boat- 
men  and  soldiers  to   prevent  me   from  exposing 
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myself  to  this  danger.  But  there  was  also  a  regu- 
lation preventing  any  one  from  being  in  the  streets 
at  night  without  a  lantern  :  and  the  intention  may 
possibly  have  been  to  enforce  this  observance, 
especially  as  a  lantern  would  this  night  have  been 
a  safeguard  to  me,  by  apprising  the  pot-breakers 
of  my  presence  in  the  street. 

The  adventures  of  this  one  day  will  serve  for  a 
specimen  of  numberless  incidents,  showing  the  sort  of 
difficulties  which  a  deaf  man  has  to  contend  with  in 
distant  travel.  The  instances  evince  the  insuffici- 
ency of  mere  signs  as  a  means  of  communication, 
unless  in  some  matter  in  which  there  is  a  prepared 
understanding,  as  in  buying  or  selling.  This  mode 
of  intercourse  necessarily  fails,  when,  as  in  the 
cases  cited,  it  is  made  the  exponent  of  customs 
unknown  to  one  of  the  parties  in  that  intercourse. 
Signs  must  in  all  cases  be  an  imperfect  vehicle  for 
the  communication  of  abstract  ideas ;  and  we  see 
the  proof  of  this  in  the  distressing  dearth  of  matter 
in  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  the  deaf-mutes, 
who  have  learned  the  use  of  written  language 
through  the  medium  of  signs.  In  ideas  they  are  not 
necessarily  deficient,  unless  so  far  as  a  deficiency 
arises  from  the  want  of  real  education  and  substan- 
tial reading.  But  they  want  the  power  of  expression  ; 
and  hence  are  necessitated  to  confine  themselves  to 
a  few  simple  matters  which  they  know  they  can 
express,  like  a  foreigner  in  speaking  a  language 
which  he  has  but  imperfectly  acquired.  This  pain- 
ful narrowness  of  range  is  much  overlooked  by 
cursory  observers,  in  their  surprise  and  admiration 
at  finding  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  possession  of  any 
means  of  communication  with  others.  There  are 
no  doubt  exceptions,  as  in  the  cases  of  Fontenay, 
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Massieu,  Clerc,  and  a  few  more,  who  attained  a 
great  command  of  written  language.  But  these 
were  the  exceptions  of  men  of  genius,  of  whom  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  expect  to  see  more  than  two  or 
three  in  a  hundred  years.  And  by  "  genius,"  in  this 
application,  is  understood  that  ardour  for  a  given 
object — say  knowledge — with  that  force  of  cha- 
racter in  the  pursuit  of  it,  which  enable  men  to 
rise  over  difficulties  that  seem  insurmountable. 
Through  such  ardour  and  force  of  character,  these 
men  made  themselves  "  extraordinary,"  by  bringing 
their  attainments  nearly  up  to  the  mark  of  middle 
class  education  among  those  who  have  hearing  and 
speech.  The  same  degree  of  energy  and  force  of 
character  necessary  to  bring  them  to  this  point, 
would  have  made  them  not  only  "  extraordinary"  but 
"  great" — would  have  procured  for  them  immortal 
names,  if  they  could  have  started  from  the  level  of 
average  attainments  among  men.  The  cause  of  deaf 
and  dumb  education  is  made  to  rest  too  much  upon 
the  examples  of  such  men.  But  their  cases  are 
exceptional,  and  as  infrequent  as  cases  of  first-rate 
genius  in  the  world  at  large  :  and  to  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  only  to  note  the  woful  difference 
between  their  compositions,  and  the  letters  of  the 
most  proficient  pupils  of  the  Asylums,  as  published 
in  the  Reports.  These  incoherent  compositions, 
which  seem  to  be  chiefly  made  up  of  recollections 
of  Scripture  and  reading  books,  give  a  most  deplo- 
rable idea  of  the  condition  of  which  this  is  almost 
the  ultimate  attainment ;  and  yet,  the  lower  idea 
we  form  of  that  condition,  the  greater  will  be  our 
satisfaction  at  even  the  exceeding  limited  resources 
which  this  sort  of  education  opens  to  them.  Much 
more  than  has  been  done  for  them  might  perhaps 
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be  effected,  if  this  education  had  been  suited  more  to 
their  real  condition,  than  directed  to  the  production 
of  effects  calculated  to  strike  public  attention. 

Signs  are  undoubtedly  the  proper  language  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  it  is  equally  the  mode  of  com- 
munication among  those  who,  by  ignorance  of  each 
other's  language,  are  virtually  dumb  to  each  other. 
I  have  stated  that  in  my  own  experience  abroad, 
signs  were  best  understood  and  most  used  in  those 
places  where  the  population  was  much  mixed,  or 
which  were  much  the  resort  of  strangers.  This 
observation  is  corroborated  by  a  curious  fact 
recorded  in  '  Observations  on  the  Language  of 
Signs/  by  Samuel  Akerly,  M.D.,  read  before  the 
New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  in  1823. 

"  The  Indians,  Tartars,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  consist  of 
different  nations  or  tribes,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, or  dialects  of  the  same  language.  Some 
of  these  tribes  have  stationary  villages  or  settle- 
ments, while  others  wander  about  the  country, 
resting  in  their  skin  tents  or  lodges,  and  following 
the  herds  of  bisons  or  buffalos,  upon  which  they 
principally  depend  for  support.  These  tribes  are 
not  able  to  hold  communication  with  each  other 
by  spoken  language,  but  this  difficulty  is  overcome 
by  their  having  adopted  a  language  of  signs,  which 
they  all  understand,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
different  tribes  hold  converse  without  speaking. 

"  This  circumstance  may  be  considered  as  some- 
thing novel  in  the  history  of  man ;  for  although 
temporary  signs  have  been  occasionally  resorted  to 
by  travellers  and  voyagers,  where  spoken  language 
was  inadequate,  yet  we  know  of  no  nation,  tribe, 
or  class  of  human  beings,  possessed  of  the  faculty 
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of  speech,  besides  the  Indians  of  this  country,  who 
have  adopted  anything  like  a  system  of  signs,  by 
which  they  could  freely  express  their  ideas. 

"  Philosophers  have  discussed  the  subject  of  a 
universal  language,  but  have  failed  to  invent  one ; 
while  the  savages  of  America  have  adopted  the 
only  one  which  can  possibly  become  universal. 
The  language  of  signs  is  so  true  to  nature,  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb  from  different  parts  of  the 
globe  will  immediately  on  meeting  understand 
each  other.  Their  language,  however,  in  an  un- 
cultivated state,  is  limited  to  the  expression  of  their 
immediate  wants,  and  of  the  few  ideas  which  they 
have  acquired  by  their  silent  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-beings.  As  this  manner  of  expressing  their 
thoughts  has  arisen  from  necessity,  it  is  surprising 
how  the  Indians  have  adopted  a  similar  language 
when  the  intercourse  between  nations  of  differ- 
ent tongues  is  usually  carried  on  by  interpreters 
of  spoken  language. 

"  If  we  examine  the  signs  employed  by  the  In- 
dians, it  will  be  found  that  some  are  peculiar,  and 
arise  from  their  savage  customs,  and  are  not  so 
universal  as  sign  language  in  general ;  but  others 
are  natural  and  universally  applicable,  and  are  the 
same  as  those  employed  in  the  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  after  the  method  of  the  cele- 
brated Abbe  Sicard." 

It  was  very  probably  some  indistinct  rumours 
concerning  this  people,  which  led  the  Abbe  Sicard 
to  conceive  the  possible  existence  of  a  nation  of 
deaf-mutes.  The  following  passage  from  one  of  his 
books  is  cited  in  Dr.  Orpen's  '  Anecdotes  and  An- 
nals :' — "  May  there  not  exist  in  some  corner  of  the 
world  an  entire  people  of  deaf-mutes  ?     Well,  sup- 
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pose  these  individuals  were  so  degraded,  do  you 
think  that  they  would  remain  without  communica- 
tion and  without  intelligence  ?  They  would  have, 
without  any  manner  of  doubt,  a  language  of  signs, 
and  possibly  more  rich  than  our  own ;  it  would 
be,  certainly  unequivocal,  always  the  faithful  por- 
trait of  the  affections  of  the  soul ;  and  then,  what 
should  hinder  them  from  being  civilized?  Why 
should  they  not  have  laws,  a  government,  a  police, 
very  probably  less  involved  in  obscurity  than  our 
own  ?" 

This  excellent  man  was  very  clearly  of  opinion, 
which  he  constantly  avowed,  that  signs  were  the 
proper  language  of  the  deaf-mutes.  And  it  would 
appear,  that  if  their  own  happiness  and  comfort 
only  were  considered,  much  of  the  time  and  labour 
which  is  wasted  in  other  and  to  them  foreign 
objects,  might  be  advantageously  employed  in 
completing  and  enriching  the  language  of  artificial 
signs.  Their  own  estimation  of  signs  is  evinced 
by  the  hilarity  and  abandon  with  which  they  com- 
municate with  one  another  by  them,  as  compared 
with  the  restraint  and  hesitation  which  they  mani- 
fest in  the  use  of  written,  or  still  more,  in  which 
they  imitate  vocal  language.  The  result  is,  that 
they  seem  to  avoid  occasions  of  exercising  the 
acquirements,  which  have  been  taught  them  with 
so  much  trouble  to  themselves  and  others  ;  and  alter 
their  education  has  been  completed,  confine  them- 
selves, as  much  as  they  can,  to  such  intercourse  as 
will  bring  no  other  demand  than  for  the  use  of 
signs  upon  them.  There  are  doubtless  exceptions  : 
but  this  appears  to  be  the  rule.  The  instructed 
deaf-mutes  may  be  accepted  as  the  exponents  of 
their  own  feeling  in   this  matter.     In  the  Sixth 
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Report  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  the  following  occurs  as  the  answer 
of  a  deaf-mute  to  the  question — "  Which  do  you 
consider  preferable — the  language  of  speech  or  of 
signs  ?"  Answer — "  I  consider  to  prefer  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  best  of  it,  because  the  language  of 
signs  is  capable  of  to  give  me  elucidation  and  un- 
derstanding well.  I  am  fond  of  talking  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  by  signs,  quickly,  about  the 
subjects,  without  having  the  troubles  of  voice : 
therefore  the  language  of  signs  is  more  still  and 
calm  than  the  language  of  speech,  which  is  full  of 
falsehood  and  troubles." 

The  more  attentively  this  answer  is  considered, 
the  more  suggestive  it  will  appear :  and  the  last 
phrase,  in  particular,  evinces  that  the  difficulty  and 
sense  of  labour  in  expressing  an  idea,  which  those 
who  have  hearing  connect  with  the  use  of  manual 
signs,  are  referred  by  the  deaf-mutes  to  the  use  of 
oral  language — so  far  as  it  is  known  to  them  in 
their  own  experience. 

The  same  preference,  as  expressed  by  another 
deaf-mute,  is  still  further  suggestive.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  quoted  by  Dr.  Orpen,  from  the 
Sixth  Report  of  the  American  Asylum.  It  is  not 
very  intelligible,  and  exhibits  the  usual  child-like 
failures  of  the  deaf-mutes,  in  their  attempts  to 
grasp  or  to  bring  forth  an  idea :  but  enough  may 
be  understood  for  the  present  purpose.  "  The  lan- 
guage of  signs  is  the  action  of  some  members  of 
the  body  with  the  arms,  and  the  expression  of  the 
face  is  the  counterfeit  of  feelings.  The  arms  are 
subservient  to  the  language  of  signs.  Had  a  per- 
son no  arms,  the  use  of  the  signs  would  be  very 
difficult  for  him.     The  expressions  of  the  soul,  or 
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counterfeited  feelings,  are  indispensable  to  the  lan- 
guage of  signs.  If  the  expression  of  a  real  or 
false  feeling  were  not  used  with  the  sign  of  the 
feeling,  the  sign  would  be  unique.  The  signs 
generally  resemble  what  is  seen  in  the  mind.  The 
signs  when  used  in  conversation  have  but  few 
arrangements,  but  words  must  be  in  arrangement. 
The  gestures  are  very  easy  to  use  in  conversation, 
and  are  quicker  than  writing.  I  believe  that 
speaking  is  quicker  than  they.  These  actions  should 
be  clear,  and  should  be  used  according  to  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  circumstances.  The  language  of 
signs  belongs  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  some  per- 
sons who  can  hear  and  speak  converse  by  signs. 
The  signs  are  the  road  of  the  ability  of  knowing 
a  language  of  the  tongue,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
They  are  necessary  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
know.  The  deaf  and  dumb  may  acquire  the  ability 
of  reading  and  writing  the  language  of  those  who 
can  hear  and  speak,  through  the  signs.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  understand  the  words,  through  the  signs 
which  a  person  makes,  to  express  the  words.  A 
person  who  can  speak  his  own  language,  cannot 
speak  another  language  of  another.  They  can  con- 
verse with  each  other  by  signs,  and  understand  one 
another.,, 

This  clearly  expresses  the  impression  that  signs 
are  the  proper  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
there  is  a  manifest  disposition  to  prefer  it  to 
writing,  with  a  vague  impression  of  its  being 
inferior  only  to  speech  as  used  by  those  who  have 
.hearing,  and  preferable  to  speech  as  used  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

The  result  of  the  testimony  as  furnished,  by  the 
educated    deaf-mutes     themselves,    is — that     oral 
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speech  is  of  little  if  any  use  to  them,  and  not 
worth  the  labour  which  the  acquisition  has  cost ; 
that  reading  and  writing,  although  difficult,  are 
useful  and  important  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  ;  but  that  signs  are  the  proper  instru- 
ment of  their  intercourse,  and  the  only  one  they 
can  use  with  pleasure.  It  may  also  be  collected 
that  the  chief  attraction  of  writing  is,  that  it  may 
enable  them  to  communicate  with  persons  at  a 
distance.  They  accordingly  betake  themselves  to 
this  employment  of  their  acquisition  with  eager- 
ness ;  but  they  appear  soon  to  break  down  under 
the  paucity  of  ideas  and  facts,  which  is  the  most 
afflictive  circumstance  of  their  condition ;  and  if 
religiously  educated,  they  fill  their  paper  with  matter 
taken  from  the  Scriptures.  To  the  friends  of  those 
unfortunates,  it  must  be  most  interesting  to  peruse 
their  simple  effusions :  but  to  the  public,  most  of 
the  letters  which  have  been  offered  as  signs  of 
advancement  in  the  first  class  scholars,  are  melan- 
choly displays  of  deficiency  and  feebleness. 

My  own  estimate  is  in  accordance  with  that 
which  has  been  stated,  as  the  one  which  the  deaf- 
mutes  themselves  form  of  signs  and  of  writing,  and 
oral  language.  Signs  will  be  their  means  of  inter- 
course among  themselves ;  writing  (including  of 
course  reading  and  the  fingers)  their  instrument  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  for  their  intercourse 
with  those  beyond  their  own  class ;  but  speech, 
learned  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  used  with  so 
much  effort  and  reluctance,  can  never  be  of  much, 
if  any,  use  to  them.  Its  only  value  would  be  to 
qualify  them  for  intercourse  with  those  who  can 
hear  and  speak  ;  but  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind  : 
for  that  deafness  alone  is  a  sufficient  bar  against 
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such  intercourse,  is  shown  by  my  own  experience, 
as  related  in  this  work.  It  proves  this  at  least : 
but,  in  other  respects,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  my  case  speech  was  recovered  merely,  and  not 
created.  And  if  in  that  case  there  was  so  much 
reluctance  to  speak  and  difficulty  in  speaking,  how 
much  more  in  the  case  of  the  born  deaf-mutes.  And 
joining  my  own  experience  to  that  of  others,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  writing  and  signs  are 
abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  intercourse  to 
which  a  deaf-mute  is  equal. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Abbe  Sicard.  Few  of 
his  pupils  were  taught  to  speak,  and  most  of  those 
who  were  educated  in  his  institution  had  a  strong 
feeling  against  learning  articulation.  His  prede- 
cessor, the  good  old  Abbe  de  L'Epee,  whose 
views  were  much  less  expanded  than  Sicard's, 
though  his  heart  was  as  large,  used  indeed  to  say 
that  the  only  way  of  restoring  the  deaf-mutes  entirely 
to  society,  is  to  teach  them  to  understand  the 
eyes  and  to  express  themselves  viva  voce.  This 
may  be  true;  and  till  they  can  understand  the 
eyes,  it  may  be  well  for  them  to  leave  the  other 
part  alone.  But  it  is  an  idle  dream  to  hope  to 
restore  such  persons  entirely  to  society.  Deaf- 
ness— the  same  cause  which  has  cut  me  off  from 
society,  from  the  enjoyment  of  which  I  am  by 
nothing  else  disqualified — would  alone,  even  though 
they  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  angels,  suffice  to 
exclude  them  from  it.  My  own  present  facility 
of  speech  stands  me  in  little  stead,  beyond  the  walls 
of  my  own  house.  I  do  not  find  real  occasion  for 
it  ten  times  in  a  year. 

It  is  not  very  clear  whether  it  is  or  not  owing  to 
the  useless  attention  bestowed  on  oral   language, 
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that  the  pupils  of  our  asylums  do  not  evince  those 
signs  of  attainment  which  we  witness  in  those  of 
France  and  Italy.  In  Dr.  Orpen's  book  there  are 
letters  written  by  French  and  Italian  deaf-mutes 
in  English;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  more 
correct  and  more  on  a  level  with  ordinary  corre- 
spondence than  those  by  English  deaf-mutes.  It  is 
true  that  deaf-mutes  of  every  country  have  no 
mother  tongue ;  but  still  these  French  and  Italians 
had  learned  English  as  an  accomplishment  ad- 
ditional to  the  acquisition  of  the  language  of  their 
own  countries,  whereas  the  others  were  writing  in 
the  only  language  they  knew. 

Laurent  Clerc,  one  of  the  famous  pupils  of 
Sicard,  was  eventually  engaged  to  teach  in  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  whence  he  wrote 
a  letter  in  English  to  Dr.  Orpen,  the  founder  of 
the  Irish  Asylum.  It  is  given  here,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  best-written  English  letter  in  the 
book,  but  for  the  corroboration  which  it  offers  to 
the  views  which  have  been  advanced  : — 

"  Connecticut  Asylum,  Hartford, 
"September  30,  1818. 
u  We  have  received  the  report  you  forwarded  us. 
I  ought  not   simply   to   thank  you  for   this    com- 
plaisance, but  for  the  opportunity  you  have  thus 
afforded    us  of    augmenting   the  number   of  our 
acquaintance  with   men  of  benevolence.     The  re- 
port is  excellent,  and  the  time  we  have  employed 
in  reading  it  has  certainly  been  profitable  to  us. 
It   has  excited  our  wish   to  pursue  the  object  of 
increasing  our  library.     Send  us  then  an  account  of 
all  you  may  hereafter  do  ;  it  will  be  a  new  obliga- 
tion which  we  shall  owe  you. 

"  The   eulogy  which   you   have   given   to   my 
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master's  mode  of  instruction  has  sensibly  affected 
me  ;  and  the  answers  of  my  friend  Massieu,  which 
you  have  mentioned  in  your  address,  are  exactly 
the  same  as  I  saw  him  write ;  and  I  think  them  so 
correct  and  so  precise,  that  they  themselves  prove 
the  excellency  of  Monsieur  Sicard's  system.  / 
therefore  wish  very  much  that  you  would  follow  the 
same,  and  lay  aside  the  useless  task  of  teaching  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  to  articulate  sounds,  or  I  cannot 
expect  to  see  your  pupils  forward  enough  t&  under- 
stand  abstract  ideas.  If  I  have  not  mistaken  the  con- 
tents of  your  Report,  it  appears  that and 

of and have  not  been  very  kind  to  you  ; 

you  ought,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  sorry  for  it,  for 
whoever  declines  to  communicate  his  secrets  gives 
a  proof  of  their  sterility. 

"  Adieu  !  The  task  which  you  have  embraced  is  a 
very  good  one.  May  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  keep 
you,  make  his  love  to  shine  upon  you,  and  be  gra- 
cious unto  you,  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  you, 
and  give  you  courage  and  light,  and  reward  you 
above,  for  the  good  you  are  doing  to  my  poor  com- 
panions in  misfortune. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

u  Laurent  Cuerc." 

^  It  is  very  evident  from  the  passage  marked  in 
italics,  that  Clerc  considered  the  attempt  to  teach 
oral  language  to  the  dumb  a  useless  encumbrance, 
rather  than  an  advantage  to  their  education,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  the  formation  and  comparison  of 
"  abstract  ideas,"  which  could  be  by  them  only 
made  through  the  sedulous  and  exclusive  cultivation 
of  written  language.  We  may  therefore  not  be 
astonished  at  the  difference  which  appears  in  such 
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letters  as  the  above,  and  those  furnished  by  English 
deaf-mutes  ;  a  few  specimens  of  which  will  be  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

In  former  chapters  I  have  recorded  matters 
arising  out  of  my  own  experience,  which  are  such 
as  have  not  been  and  could  not  be  described  by  any 
born  deaf-mutes,  because  they  could  not  know  in 
what  their  own  experiences  differed  from  those  of 
persons  possessed  of  hearing  and  speech ;  and 
because  having  never  possessed  hearing  they  cannot 
really  know  or  feel  the  extent  of  their  privation  or 
the  calamity  of  their  condition.  In  the  present 
chapter,  the  subject  has  afforded  materials  for  com- 
paring the  experience  of  deaf-mutes  with  my  own  ; 
and  I  have  used  these  materials  and  reasoned  upon 
them.  The  result  to  which  I  am  led  from  these 
considerations,  has  already  appeared  as  regards 
myself;  and  as  it  regards  the  deaf-mutes,  it  leads 
me  to  the  conviction  that  seeing  they  are  and  ever 
must  be  cut  off  from  real  intercourse  with  society, 
that  education  is  the  best  which  creates  the  highest 
appetite  for  books ;  and  which,  by  conferring  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  written  language,  not  only  gives 
them  as  much  intercourse  with  the  minds  of  others  as 
they  are  capable  of  enjoying,  but  opens  up  to  them  the 
wide  worlds  of  facts  and  ideas  which  books  contain. 
If  such  mastery  of  written  language  had  no  other 
result,  than  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  that  Sacred  Book  on  which  our  hopes  for 
the  other  world  are  built, — that  alone  would  be  an 
ample  recompense  for  years  of  toil  upon  their  edu- 
cation. Infinite  is  the  difference  between  the  unin- 
structed  deaf-mute,  to  whom  that  sacred  treasury 
is  closed,  and  the  instructed  one,  who  can  at  all 
times  recur   to   its   elevating  truths,  and   refresh 
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his  soul  from  the  well-springs  of  comfort  which  it 
offers. 

There  is  not  room  for  so  many  of  those  illus- 
trative letters,  written  by  the  instructed  deaf-mutes, 
as  I  should  like  to  introduce.  The  two  here  added 
seem  very  characteristic  ;  and  are  rather  above  than 
below  the  level  of  those  which  the  Reports  have 
printed  as  favourable  specimens  of  progress. 

The  first  is  a  letter  to  no  less  a  personage  than 
King  George  IV.,  by  a  pupil  of  the  Claremont 
(near  Dublin)  Asylum.  The  writer  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  best  example  of  instruction 
produced  by  that  institution.  He  was  much  excited 
by  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Dublin,  and  wrote 
to  him  this  letter,  which  actually  found  its  way  to 
the  king,  and  produced  a  response  in  the  shape  of 
a  draft  for  ten  pounds,  with  which  the  lad  was  after- 
wards apprenticed  to  a  printer. 


"Wednesday,  July  4,  1821. 
"My  Dear  George, 

"  I  hope  I  will  see  you  when  you  come  here 
to  see  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  you  never  did  come  here  to  see  them.  I  never 
saw  you  ;  you  ought  to  see  the  deaf  and  dumb 
boys  and  girls.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  if 
you  will  come  here  often  to  see  me.  Did  you  ever 
see  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  London  ?  In  what  coun- 
try did  you  ever  see  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  The  boys 
and  girls  are  very  much  improving,  and  very  com- 
fortable here.  Are  you  interested  in  seeing  the 
deaf  and  dumb  ?  All  the  soldiers  in  the  armies 
belong  to  you  ;  the  King  of  England  gives  a  great 
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deal  of  money  to  them.  You  must  write  a  letter  to 
me  soon.  X  am  very  much  pleased  with  writing  a 
letter  to  you.  I  want  to  get  a  letter  from  you. 
I  am  much  polite  and  very  fond  of  you.  How  many 
brothers  and  sisters  have  you  ?  Would  you  like  to 
see  me  at  Claremont?  I  could  not  go  to  London, 
because  there  is  too  much  money  to  pay  to  the 
captain  of  a  ship  for  me.  I  am  an  orphan,  and  a 
very  poor  boy.  God  will  bless  you.  I  love  God 
very  much,  because  he  is  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  sent  his  Son  to  save  us  from  sin  ;  He  supports 
us  and  gives  us  every  thing,  and  makes  us  alive  in 
the  world.  Do  you  know  Grammar,  Geography, 
Bible,  Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Dictionary  ?  I 
know  them  very  little.  Claremont  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful place  ;  it  has  a  great  deal  of  meadows,  ponds, 
lakes,  trees,  flowers,  gardens,  a  horse,  and  an  ass. 
I  am  thinking  of  everything,  and  to  be  polite  to 
every  one.  Some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys  are 
always  working  in  our  garden,  with  my  brother.  I 
have  been  at  school  for  four  years  and  a  half.  I  am 
sixteen  years  of  my  age.  I  am  very  delighted  that 
I  am  improving  very  much.  Perhaps  I  will  be  an 
Assistant  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School.  There  are 
forty-one  pupils  at  Claremont.  Where  were  you 
born  ?  I  was  born  in  Dublin.  I  am  quite  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  can  speak  very  well.  Would  you  like  to 
correspond  with  me  ?  I  would  be  very  fond  of  you. 
You  ought  to  write  a  long  letter  to  me  soon.  What 
profession  are  you  of?  I  never  saw  you;  I  am 
very  very  anxious  to  see  you  indeed,  and  would 
like  to  see  the  King  of  England  very  much.  We 
want  a  new  school-room,  and  we  want  more  deaf 
and  dumb  boys  and  girls  at  Claremont ;  but  we 
have  not  money  enough  to  buy  clothes  and  food  for 
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them.  Will  you  send  us  some  deaf  and  dumb 
children,  and  give  us  money  to  pay  for  educating 
them. 

"  I  am  your  affectionate  Friend, 
"T.  C." 

The  following  is  from  another  pupil  of  the  same 
Institution,  after  he  had  completed  his  education, 
and  was  apprenticed  in  London.  There  are  many 
characteristic  touches  in  it,  and  the  minute  observ- 
ations are  illustrative  of  some  remarks  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Sight. 

«  London,  September  9,  1824. 
"  My  Dear  Joseph, 

"  I  am  bound  to  a  shoemaker  about  three 
weeks  ;  I  can  make  new  shoe  a  little.  I  get  up  at 
six  o'clock  every  morning ;  I  am  not  lazy,  indeed  ; 
you  said  that  I  was  lazy  when  at  school  with  you ; 
my  master  make  me  work  very  hard  ;  I  am  atten- 
tive to  work  ;  shoemakers  and  tailors  are  Kerry 
men  ;  they  know  Major  Orpen  of  Kerry  ;  his  place 
is  called  Ardtully,  in  Kerry.  There  are  a  great 
many  Irish  men  and  women  to  live  in  London, 
because  they  get  more  money  than  they  did  not  get 
in  Ireland ;  but  is  dearer  than  Irish  clothes  and 

food.      Tell  ,  I  got  a  letter   from  him  last 

April ;  I  can't  read  half  letter,  because  it  was  bad 
writing ;  my  father  can't  see  well,  and  he  can't  read 
it  all ;  he  said  that  it  was  bad  wrote ;  he  wear  a 
spectacles  on  his  eyes  ;  he  can  read  and  write  well ; 
my  father's  wife  is  a  lady ;  she  is  a  handsome 
woman ;  I  have  a  half-brother  and  three  sisters ; 
I  have  twin  sisters  ;  they  died  in  a  few  weeks  ago 
all ;  they  are  very  handsome,  more  than  I  am  not ; 
my  father  is  more  good  than ;  he  is  a  very  sober 
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man,  and  take  care  of  me  from  the  bad  ;  I  am  very- 
sorry  that is  not  good,  because is  fond  of 

drinking ;  my  father  is  very  fond  of  my  step- 
mother, because  she  is  good  to  him  and  his  children. 
I  know  that  you  dearest  Collins  is  displeased  with  me 
for  not  writing  a  letter  to  him  ;  I  hope  he  is  not, 
because  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  learn  to  make  shoe.  Tell 
Collins,  I  have  seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
is  riding  on  his  fine  horse ;  he  has  nose  aquiline ; 
he  is  a  thin  man  ;  his  hair  is  light ;  his  cheeks  are 
half  white ;  he  wear  a  blue  surtout  and  white 
nankeen  ;  his  horse  has  a  long  tail ;  soldiers  and 
officers  follow  him ;  his  lips  are  small ;  he  has  two 
long  teeth,  like  Brennan. 

"  I  am  yours, 
«P.  R." 
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SOCIETY. 


The  reader  has  probably  never  had  occasion  to 
contemplate  the  peculiar  position  in  mixed  com- 
pany of  one  who  is  deprived  of  his  hearing.  In 
now  proceeding  to  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to 
define  that  by  "  society/'  is  meant  a  company  com- 
posed of  almost  any  number  of  persons  beyond 
one's  own  domestic  circle. 

If  one  who  is  deaf  has  any  respect  for  himself, 
and  for  his  own  feelings,  as  well  as  for  the  real 
comfort  of  others,  he  will  not  be  solicitous  to  bring 
himself  into  that  unequal  condition  which  his 
presence,  say  at  a  dinner  party,  imposes  ;  nor  is  it 
clear  that  one  whose  condition  is  socially  so  un- 
equal to  that  of  others,  has  any  right  to  introduce 
into  such  company  the  anomaly  which  his  inability 
to  take  part  in  the  flow  and  windings  the  conversa- 
tion involves.  Those  around  him  will  be  uneasy  if 
they  neglect  him  ;  and  will  yet  feel  that  in  attend- 
ing to  him  they  are  making  a  sacrifice  of  some 
part  of  their  own  enjoyment  in  "  the  flow  of  soul'* 
around.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  surely  a 
social  duty  in  the  deaf  to  avoid  company,  in  the 
assurance  that  by  going  into  it,  or  gathering  it 
around  him,  he  is  only  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
pleasure  of  others,  and  is  only  laying  up  for  him- 
self a  store  of  mortification  and  of  regret  for  those 
terrible  disqualifications  which,  in  the  solitude  of 
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his  chamber,  or  in  the  presence  of  his  trained 
domestic  circle,  he  may  half  forget. 

Still  there  are  occasions  in  which  even  one  who 
is  deaf  cannot  without  apparent  affectation  or  show 
of  neglect,  avoid  "  putting  in  his  appearance'  ■  on 
such  occasions :  and  the  feeling  of  what  would 
under  ordinary  circumstances  be  considered  due 
to  his  social  position,  will  be  stronger  than  the  per- 
ception of  his  unfitness  for  this  portion  of  its 
obligations. 

This,  with  the  apprehension  that  others  will  not 
give  enough  thought  to  the  matter  to  allow  for  any 
marked  evasion,  or  to  appreciate  his  reasons  for 
it,  will  sometimes  tempt  him  to  the  daring  act  of 
quitting  the  sober  light  of  his  shaded  reading  lamp 
for  the  full  blaze  of  wax  candles.  If  the  party  be 
his  own,  he  will  get  on  better,  although  his  respon- 
sibilities are  greater,  than  when  it  is  another's  ;  for, 
in  the  former  case,  all  the  persons  composing  it  will 
be  known  to  him,  in  the  latter  only  a  few.  If  the 
^company  which  he  joins  is  brought  together  by  and 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  the  ease  of  the  deaf  guest 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  personal  ac- 
quaintances, or  at  least  of  known  faces,  which  he 
is  able  to  recognize.  A  glance  at  the  company 
will  satisfy  him  of  his  position  in  this  respect,  and 
assure  him  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stands.  I 
have  usually  on  such  occasions  endeavoured  to  seat 
myself  near  the  person  whom,  of  all  my  acquaint- 
ance present,  I  know  to  be  the  most  expert 
dactylogist,  and  able  in  a  quiet  way  to  attend  to 
me  without  appearing  to  neglect  the  company. 
When  this  choice  of  a  victim  for  the  evening  has 
been  managed  with  reasonable  skill  and  judgment, 
one  great  part  of  the  difficulty  and  embarrassment 
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of  an  anomalous  position  is  over.  The  person 
thus  selected  has,  by  the  fact  of  that  selection,  a 
somewhat  onerous  task  imposed  upon  him :  but  he 
invariably  submits  quietly  to  his  fate  ;  and  if  at 
first  he  does  wince  a  little,  he  soon  regains  his 
good  humour,  and  discharges  his  task  with  feeling 
and  spirit,  and  gets  animated  by  a  desire  to  impart 
to  me  some  share  of  the  enjoyment  which  is  cir- 
culating through  the  room. 

The  right  of  enlistment  for  this  special  service 
is  never  disputed,  nor  is  there  any  appeal  from  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  offices  remaining  in  this  coun- 
try, which  the  person  to  whom  it  is  offered  is  not 
at  liberty  to  decline.  The  right  of  making  it,  is 
supported  by  a  tacit  understanding  on  all  sides,  that 
it  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  general 
benefit,  and  for  my  own  in  particular.  My  indi- 
vidual benefit  is  clear  :  and,  for  the  company,  it  is 
convenient  to  be  able  to  feel  that  there  is  some  one  to 
attend  to  me,  when  they  are  disposed  to  abandon 
themselves  to  the  general  current  of  conversation ; 
and  one  through  whom  such  of  them  as  may  not 
happen  to  know  the  finger  alphabet,  may  be  able  to 
exchange  some  words  with  me.  The  unfortunate 
recruit  himself  is  the  only  one  who  has  any  reason 
to  complain.  And  he  does  not  complain  :  for  there 
must  have  been  a  singular  failure  of  discrimination 
if  the  selection  has  fallen  on  one  in  whose  gocd 
humour  and  willingness  for  the  service  reliance 
may  not  be  placed. 

The  duty  which  practically  devolves  upon  this 
obliging  person  is,  to  keep  his  client  apprised  of 
the  general  current  of  the  conversation,  and  to 
exhibit  in  some  detail,  the  salient  points  which 
from  time  to  time  produce  such  animation  in  the 
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company  as  to  awaken  his  curiosity  and  interest. 
It  also  becomes  his  part,  to  repeat  on  the  fingers 
any  intimation  or  communication  addressed  orally 
to  his  deaf  friend  ;  and  also  to  repeat  aloud  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company,  any  observation  made 
by  the  latter,  which  he  thinks  may  be  advantage- 
ously produced.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 
such  cases  all  my  observations,  except  those  in 
answer  to  direct  questions,  are  addressed  to  the 
interpreter :  as  it  never  occurs  to  me,  in  mixed 
company,  to  speak  across  a  table  or  a  room,  or  to 
any  one  who  is  not  close  to  me.  This  is  doubtless 
a  result  of  the  practically  mute  condition  in  which 
I  remained  some  years  after  my  accident,  and  from 
which  I  never  recovered  the  power  of  pitching 
my  voice  to  a  distance,  or  the  confidence  of  being 
able  to  make  myself  understood  by  a  person  not 
close  at  hand ;  although  I  am  told  that  my  vocal 
powers  are  not  in  this  respect  so  deficient  as  my 
own  impressions  seem  to  intimate. 

The  task  which  has  been  imposed  on  this  friend 
is  seldom  so  protracted  as  to  tire  him  quite  out. 
When  a  movement  has  taken  place,  it  is  ten  to 
one  that  some  one  of  the  company — a  previous 
acquaintance  or  a  stranger — has  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  his  power  of  finger,  as  to  come  forward 
and  enter  into  conversation  ;  and  if  the  circle  has 
become  more  compact,  the  example  draws  in 
others,  till,  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  it 
will  often  happen  that  I  am  enabled  to  make 
the  nearest  approach  of  which  my  condition  is 
capable,  towards  taking  a  real  share  in  a  general 
conversation. 

This  is  the  utmost  advantage  that  can  be 
realized,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  equipoise 
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to  the  disadvantages.  Some  of  these  have  already 
been  indicated,  and  others  may  easily  be  imagined. 
One,  which  is  most  acutely  felt  on  such  occasions, 
is  the  distressing  consciousness  of  incapacity  and 
privation,  in  the  feeling  that  you  are  in  the  pre- 
sence of  men  well  able  to  enliven  by  their  wit,  or 
illustrate  by  their  knowledge,  any  subject  of  which 
they  may  be  then  actually  speaking  ;  and  to 
observe  by  the  play  of  the  features  and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  company,  the  varied  interest,  or 
pleasure,  or  enthusiasm,  with  which  they  listen  or 
speak  ;  and  to  feel — to  know  from  actual  and  present 
experience,  that  your  body  only  is  present  at 

"  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul j* 

and  that  in  this 

"  Intercourse  of  thought  and  wisdom, 

you  can  be  no  real  partaker. 

There  is  nothing  which  so  much  as  this  brings 
home  to  the  heart  the  full  sense  of  this  terrible 
privation,  or  which  so  sharply  unveils  the  real 
misery  of  this  condition.  The  First  Report  of 
the  Dublin  Asylum  affords  an  anecdote  bearing  on 
this  point ;  and  it  is  so  forcibly  significant,  that 
I  shall  here  introduce  it. 

"  Thomas  Collins  (a  pupil  whose  progress  was 
afterwards  considered  remarkable),  being  present 
where  some  gentlemen  were  conversing  on  a  sub- 
ject that  interested  them  deeply,  he  watched  the 
varying  expressions  of  their  countenances,  with  the 
most  minute  and  anxious  attention,  as  if  endeavour- 
ing to  catch  some  knowledge  of  what  seemed  to 
afford  them  so  much  entertainment,  and  striving, 
as  it  were,  to  burst  the  bonds  which  withheld  him 
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from  the  social  circle.  He  repeatedly  asked  by 
signs  to  be  informed  of  what  was  the  source  of 
their  obvious  gratification,  but  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  being  beyond  the  range  of  his 
attainments  at  that  time,  he  could  receive  no 
answer  that  was  calculated  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
Finding  all  his  efforts  to  participate  in  their  plea- 
sure fruitless,  and  productive  only  of  disappoint- 
ment, the  poor  child  at  length  turned  away  his 
head,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  deepest 
regret  and  dejection,  and  almost  bursting  into 
tears,  made  use  of  the  few  words  which  he  had  at 
that  time  learned  to  use  and  to  understand,  to  say, 
'  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  bad, — is  bad, — is  bad  V  " 

In  a  company  not  mixed,  that  is,  composed  of 
persons  all  of  whom  are  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances— such  as  even  a  deaf  man  will  feel  bound 
occasionally  to  assemble  in  his  own  house,  the  case  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  has  been  already 
described.  The  confidence  which  he  gathers  from 
the  consciousness  of  being  really  at  home,  among 
friends  familiar  with  his  difficulties,  and  disposed 
to  receive  all  his  attempts  with  indulgent  considera- 
tion ;  and  with  curious  books  and  prints  at  hand,  to  fall 
back  upon  in  case  of  emergency — all  this  strengthens 
his  weak  social  position,  and  emboldens  him  to  try, 
at  least,  to  do  something  towards  the  diseharge  of 
the  responsibilities  which  his  place  as  host  imposes 
upon  him,  of  assisting  to  make  the  time  pass 
pleasantly.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  with  some 
limitations,  that  a  deaf  man,  from  his  inability  really 
to  follow  the  windings  and  turnings  of  the  conver- 
sation, must  take  either  a  leading  part  or  no  part 
in  it.  I  have  myself  usually  taken  the  leading  part 
at  first ;  but  it   would  be  impossible  to  sustain  this 
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effort  long,  and  therefore,  when  the  ball  of  con- 
versation seems  fairly  up,  and  all  parties  appear 
sufficiently  interested  in  talking  or  listening  to  one 
another,  I  gradually  withdraw  from  the  talk,  and 
take  the  position  of  an  attentive  listener.  Let  not 
the  reader  smile  at  this :  for  he  may  be  assured 
that  one  who  is  deaf,  is  the  most  attentive  and  wrapt 
of  listeners.  He  sits  watching  by  turns  the  mouth- 
play  of  the  speaker,  and  the  varied  expression  of 
his  countenance,  with  a  side  glance  at  those  of  the 
hearers.  There  is  no  compliment  to  an  animated 
talker  so  great  as  that  fixed  attention  which  the 
deaf  alone  can  give;  and  if  he  notes  it,  he  half 
forgets  one's  deafness,  and  proceeds  under  a  vague 
impression,  that  in  some  way  or  other,  his  conversa- 
tion with  others  imparts  pleasure  even  to  the  deaf. 
And  so  it  does  for  a  time :  but  an  attention  pro- 
ductive of  no  real  benefit  to  the  mind  or  spirit, 
cannot  be  long  sustained.  But,  by  the  time  it  be- 
gins to  flag,  he  finds  that  the  company  are  so  deeply 
engaged  in  conversation  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
bear  and  excuse  his  apparent  neglect,  if  at  all  noticed; 
and  he  will  contrive  to  give  half  his  attention  to  a 
book  or  paper,  which  an  easily  acquired  tact  enables 
him  to  do  without  seeming  neglectful  of  the  com- 
pany or  uninterested  in  what  is  passing. 

Another  resource  is  to  engage  one  or  more  of 
the  party  in  the  inspection  of  some  rare  or  curious 
books,  or  of  a  collection  of  prints.  This  is  an 
excellent  diversion,  and  fully  excuses  any  apparent 
inattention  to  the  company ;  as  every  one  feels 
that  he  is  at  liberty  to  partake  of  this  enjoyment  if 
he  pleases,  and  is  a  sort  of  half-consciousness  in 
his  mind,  that  he  is  neglecting  what  you  consider 
a  source  of  interest,  becomes  an  admirable  set-off 
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against  the  real  but  unavoidable  neglect  on  your 
side.  Of  course  no  one,  when  he  comes  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  would  blame  a  person  who  is  deaf 
from  any  resource  of  this  kind,  to  which  he  might  be 
driven,  in  company,  by  the  necessities  of  his  position. 
But  it  always  seems  to  me,  that  something  more  is 
necessary,  than  to  have  the  verdict  of  an  approving 
judgment,  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  consider- 
ately weighed.  That  should  be  done  which  seems 
right  and  proper  at  the  moment,  and  which  the 
mind  instinctively  recognizes  to  be  such,  without 
having  the  trouble  to  consider.  The  appeal  to  the 
ultimate  judgment,  against  any  unpleasant  feeling 
which  you  have  been  instrumental  in  creating 
in  a  party  intended  to  be  pleasurable,  is  one 
that  cannot  with  propriety  be  lodged  under  any 
circumstances ;  and  the  care  should  be  to  prevent, 
so  far  as  possible,  all  occasion  for  it,  by  enabling 
your  friends  to  depart  perfectly  satisfied  with  you 
and  with  themselves. 

There  is,  however,  one  most  perfect  way  of  ob- 
taining this  result ;  enabling  even  a  deaf  man  to 
become  really  one  of  the  party,  and  to  derive  enjoy- 
ment from  it,  in  a  degree  which  could  scarcely  be 
imagined  by  the  uninitiated.  This,  however,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  depended  on  the  kindly  co-opera- 
tion of  one  man,  and  although  that  man  was,  in  the 
time  of  my  greatest  need,  taken  from  me,  it  is  well 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  noting  in  one's  tablets 

"  That  there  is  such  a  feeling." 

This  person  was  the  one  with  whom — far  beyond 
all  others — I  most  enjoyed  private  intercourse, 
from  a  number  of  common  sympathies  in  literature, 
from  his  excellent  talents   and  strong  powers  of 
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observation,  from  his  being  able  to  impart  much  of 
the  kind  of  information,  floating  about  in  society, 
to  which  I  had  no  other  means  of  access  ;  from  the 
striking  points  of  view  in  which  his  lively  fancy 
invested,  and  the  singular  phosphoric  light  which 
it  left  for  a  moment  upon,  every  subject  on  which  it 
rested.  And  then,  which  was  his  crowning  gift— he 
had,  beyond  all  the  persons  I  ever  knew,  the  talent 
of  giving  to  his  finger-talk  much  of  the  distinctness, 
the  emphasis,  the  intonation,  the  colloquial  ease 
of  oral  language:  and  all  these  peculiar  endow- 
ments, so  admirably  suited  to  my  wants  that  I 
might  have  wandered  over  the  globe  without  find- 
ing another  like  him,  were  animated  and  applied 
by  a  distinct  and  vivid  appreciation  of  my  condition, 
and  by  a  sort  of  friendly  gratification  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  enjoyment  which  he  knew  that  he  was 
capable  of  imparting  to  me.  This  prevented  the 
exertions  necessary  to  any  prolonged  intercourse 
with  me,  from  being  in  any  way  burdensome  to 
him ;  and  indeed,  I  have  reason  to  think  that, 
notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  all  intercourse 
between  the  hearing  and  the  deaf,  the  enjoyment 
was,  in  some  degree,  reciprocal ;  although  to  him 
there  was  open  intercourse  necessarily  much  more 
pleasurable  than  any  which  a  solitary  deaf  man 
could  offer,  while  to  me  there  was  nothing  on  earth 
comparable  to,  or  in  rivalry  with,  the  enjoyment 
which  he  was  capable  of  affording. 

I  have  specified  this,  that  it  may  be  the  better 
understood  what  a  relief  and  resource  it  was  to  me 
when  this  friend  was  present  at  such  a  party  as  I 
have  just  described.  Every  thing  went  right  the 
moment  he  appeared.  He  at  once  threw  an  aegis  over 
me,  under  which  I  not  only  found  shelter  from  the 
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social  difficulties  of  my  temporary  position,  but 
became  able  to  receive  much  satisfaction  from  the 
company,  and  perhaps  to  impart  a  little.     He  took, 
as  by  instinct,  his  place  between  me  and  the  com- 
pany, and   gave   new  life   to  both.     His  voluble 
tongue  became  at  the  service  of  the  party,  and  his 
equally  voluble  fingers  at  mine ;  and  occasionally 
both  could  be  going  at  once  on  different  subjects. 
I  am  certainly  persuaded  that  he  heard  separately 
with  both  ears ;    and  I  am  in  doubt  that  he  did  not 
see  separately  with  both  eyes.     At  all  events,  the 
facility  with  which  he  managed  an  under  current 
of  talk  with  me,  while  taking  his  full  share  in  that 
of  the  company,  was  truly  wonderful.     He  also 
indiced  to  me  the  general  current  and  windings  of 
the  conversation,  and  detailed,  with  rare  tact,  the 
particular  points  which  might  suggest  the  whole, 
or  which  involved  any  strong  or  witty  remark.    This 
was  a  rare  qualification  for  me.     In  general,  when 
you  see  the  company  visibly  amused  or  interested, 
and  ask  to  know  the  cause,  the  chances  are  that  the 
person  to  whom  you  apply  thinks  it  not  worth  repeat- 
ing on  his  fingers  ;  and  so  even  at  the  end  of  a  long 
sitting,  which  appears  to  have  been  animated,  you 
apply  to  one  of  your  own  domestic  circle  for  a  report 
of  the  subjects  which  have  engaged  attention,  you 
will  probably  find  that  nothing  has  made  a  sufficiently 
distinct  impression  to  seem  worth  recording.     This 
is  one  great  annoyance  in  the  estate  of  the  deaf. 
He  is  confined  to  the  solid  bones,  the  dry  bread, 
the  hard  wood,  the  substantial  fibre  of  life  ;  and 
gets  but  little  of  the  grace,  the  unction,  the  gilding 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  to  be  found  precisely  in 
those   small    things   which   are  "not   worth"   re- 
porting on  the  fingers. 
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The  friend  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  understood 
this ;  and  he  was  not  backward  to  impart  to  me  the 
casual  intimation  and  light  remark,  while  still 
warm  and  volant  from  the  speaker's  mouth,  and 
animated  by  the  gleam  of  his  countenance.  In 
his  esteem,  nothing  that  was  large  enough  to  please, 
was  too  small  for  the  fingers  ;  and  this  feeling,  on 
his  part,  was  not  the  least  of  the  things  which, 
taken  together,  constituted  the  charm  of  his  society 
to  me. 

In  the  attempt  to  take  part  in  the  current  con- 
versation without  engrossing  it  entirely,  one  who 
is  deaf  will  encounter  some  curious  difficulties.  It 
has  been  my  own  custom  to  inquire  from  time  to 
time  what  turn  the  conservation  has  taken,  and 
then,  perhaps,  the  general  drift,  or  some  pointed 
observation  which  may  suggest  it,  is  reported  to 
me.  I  am  then  prompted  to  make  an  observation 
on  that  subject,  which  I  may,  perhaps,  think  strik- 
ing or  suggestive ;  but  the  difficulty  is  how  to 
discharge  it.  The  eyes  are  thrown  round  the  circle 
again  and  again,  to  catch  a  moment  when  no  one 
else  is  speaking.  But  nothing  is  harder  to  catch 
than  this.  After  long  watching  for  the  happy 
moment  in  which  a  sentence  may  be  thrust  in,  it 
may  seem  at  last  to  be  secured.  Every  tongue 
is  at  rest.  Then  I  begin,  when  a  start  of  divided 
attention,  a  look  wandering  from  me  to  another, 
apprises  me  that  the  ball  of  conversation  had 
again  been  struck  up  in  another  part  of  the  circle 
in  the  brief  interval  of  an  eye-blink,  and  I  find 
myself  involved  in  the  incivility  and  rudeness 
of  having  interrupted  another,  perhaps  a  lady, 
and  have  to  drop,  with  confusion  of  face,  the 
word  I  had  taken  up,  or  else  to  give  it  utterance 
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under  circumstances  of  apology  and  pressure,  which 
magnifies  into  mortifying  importance,  and  there- 
fore renders  abortive,  what  was  designed  only  as  an 
airy  remark  or  jocular  illustration. 

If,  however,  it  so  happens  that  I  do  succeed  in 
launching  my  observation  without  such  utter  wreck 
at  the  outset,  I  have  often  the  humiliation  of  find- 
ing that  it  has  become  stale  by  keeping,  and  that  it 
applies  to  a  subject  which  the  rapid  current  of  oral 
talk  has  left  a  mile  behind,  In  both  cases,  although 
the  remark  may  have  been  perfectly  impromptu, 
that  is,  may  have  occurred  at  the  very  moment  the 
intimation  was  made  to  you,  the  time  which  has 
passed  till  the  opportunity  for  giving  it  utterance 
occurs,  will  necessarily  give  one  the  appearance  of 
having  been  all  this  while  concocting  what  turns 
out  to  be  no  great  matter  after  all.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  very  reverse  of  this  happens  :  and  the 
observation  may  prove  to  be  the  very  same  whicli 
is  being  made,  or  has  just  been  made,  or  is  just 
about  to  be  made,  by  another  of  the  party.  This 
singular  coincidence  is  much  more  frequent  than 
the  uninitiated  would  imagine.  It  merely  shows 
how  two  minds  set  upon  the  same  track  may  reach 
the  same  point  together.  And  even  this  is  only  in 
appearance  ;  for  while  the  other  party  utters  what 
he  has  then  first  conceived,  I  necessarily  utter  what 
I  had  some  time  before  conceived,  and  had  waited  an 
opportunity  to  deliver.  The  coincidence  of  utter- 
ance is  still,  however,  singular,  and  is  sometimes 
so  much  the  same,  even  in  form  of  words,  as  to  call 
forth  many  merry  exclamations  of  "  You  hear  !" 
"  You  hear  !"  "  You  are  found  out  !"  etc.  And, 
in  truth,  at  the  first  glance  such  a  fact  will  convey 
this  impression,  although  the  second  will  show  that 
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no  one  possessed  of  his  hearing  would  say  the  same 
thing  that  another  was  saying  or  had  just  said. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  have  been  here 
described,  a  strange  craving  arises  for  that  lesser 
talk  which  no  person  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
repeat  to  one  who  is  deaf,  and  which  indeed  no  such 
repetition  can,  adequately  convey.  I  sigh  to  hear 
the  talk  of  children  to  each  other ;  and  have  a 
strong  desire  to  be  in  a  condition  to  pick  up  the 
wisdom  and  the  foolishness  that  cry  in  the  streets. 
If  I  am  walking  with  a  friend,  nothing  surprises  me 
more  than  his  indifference  to  the  street-talk  which  is 
passing  in  all  directions.  I  speculate  within  myself 
upon  the  intimations  of  condition,  and  the  insights 
of  feelings  and  character,  which  might  be 
gathered  from  the  expressions  which  must  smite 
the  ear  in  the  streets ;  and  I  deplore  the  want  of 
that  endless  amusement  which  might,  as  I  judge, 
be  derived  from  the  peculiarities  of  phraseology 
and  language,  the  cockneyisms,  the  provincialisms, 
and  the  technicalisms,  of  the  various  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  who  accost  each  other  by  the  way- 
side. I  am,  to  the  extent  of  my  resources,  a  diligent 
student  of  human  character.  I  have  been  permitted 
to  witness  its  developments,  under  different  climates, 
religions,  and  governments,  as  manifested  in  coun- 
tenance, dress,  action ,  ceremony,  and  habits  of  life  ; 
and  in  all  cases  I  have  eagerly  seized  hold  of  any 
circumstance,  however  minute  in  itself,  which 
seemed  indicative  or  suggestive,  or  which  supplied 
materials  for  comparison  and  analysis.  This, 
indeed,  has  been  the  chief  source  of  the  interest 
which  I  have  taken  in  foreign  travel.  I  have  had 
but  an  indifferent  taste  for  anything  which  travel 
offered  (mountains  and  trees  excepted),  save  man  and 
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the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  and 
even  ruins  have  been  interesting  to  me  chiefly  as 
circumstances  belonging  to  men  of  a  past  age, 
and  I  have  cared  for  them  only  as  I  could  read 
man  in  them.  Oh,  how  it  has  delighted  me  to  take 
a  man,  distinguished  from  his  brother  man  by  a 
thousand  outward  circumstances,  which  makes  him 
appear  at  the  first  view  almost  as  another  creature 
— and,  after  knocking  off  his  strange  hat,  his  kul- 
lah,  or  his  turban — after  helping  him  off  with  his 
broadcloths,  his  furs,  or  his  muslins — after  clip- 
ping his  beard,  his  pigtail,  or  his  long  hair — after 
stripping  away  his  white,  black,  brown,  red,  or 
yellow  skin — to  come  at  last  to  the  very  man,  the 
very  son  of  Adam,  and  to  recognize  by  "  one  touch 
of  nature,"  one  tear,  one  laugh,  one  sigh,  one  up- 
ward or  downward  look — the  same  old  universal 
heart — the  same  emotions,  feelings,  passions,  which 
have  animated  every  human  bosom,  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  ever  since  that  day  in  which 
the  first  of  men  was  sent  forth  from  Paradise. 

Now,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  same 
habit  of  observation  may  have  large  scope  in  the 
streets — especially  in  the  streets  of  London,  and 
might  not  lack  objects  even  in  a  village.  But 
then,  when  the  comparison  ceases  to  be  that  of 
nation  with  nation,  and  human  character  is  no 
longer  beheld  under  the  differences  produced  by  the 
influence  of  large  circumstances,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  exercise  this  faculty — which  is  one  that 
cannot  be  idle — in  taking  cognizance  of  the  smaller 
matters,  which,  in  the  same  nation,  distinguish  class 
from  class  and  man  from  man.  In  doing  this, 
deafness  is  felt  to  be  a  great  hindrance  and  dis- 
couragement ;  for  a  thousand  distinguishing  traits 
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of  individual  character,  must  needs  be  lost  to  one 
who  is  unable  to  catch  up  the  forms  and  habits  of 
expression,  which  are  as  identifying  and  as  charac- 
teristic as  the  personal  manner  and  the  countenance. 
To  illustrate  this  deficiency  and  the  sense  of  priva- 
tion which  it  conveys,  I  may  ask  the  reader  whether 
in  the  stories  of  Mr.  Dickens,  the  numerous  cha- 
racters are  not  identified  and  fixed  in  the  mind 
more  by  their  manner  of  speech  than,  as  characters, 
by  the  descriptions  of  their  conduct  and  personal 
appearance  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  talk 
goes  far  to  make  up  the  idea  which  we  form  of 
those  characters.  But  the  deaf  student  of  living 
character,  is  in  precisely  the  same  case  as  would  be 
the  student  of  the  characters  in  Boz,  who  should 
be  acquainted  with  no  other  copy  of  the  tales,  than 
one  in  which  all  the  talk  is  blotted  out. 

Having  been  thus  led  to  mention  my  street 
studies  of  character,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark  that  I  never  have  been  capable  of  deriving 
so  much  enjoyment  from  any  recreation  as  from 
that  which  a  walk  in  the  principal  streets  of 
London  has  afforded  to  me.  The  numberless 
curiosities,  new  inventions,  and  interesting  objects 
which  fill  the  shop- windows  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  little  street  incidents  and  endless  varieties  of 
human  character  and  costume  on  the  other,  have 
at  all  times  furnished  to  me  a  fund  of  amuse- 
ment which  no  frequency  of  resort  could  exhaust 
or  deaden.  How  often,  at  the  end  of  a  day's  hard 
toil,  have  I  thrown  myself  into  an  omnibus,  and 
gone  into  town,  for  no  other  purpose  in  the  world 
than  to  have  a  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  St. 
Paul's  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  top  of  Regent 
Street  on  the  other ;  or  from  the  top  of  Tottenham 
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Court  Koad  to  the  Post  Office.  I  know  not 
whether  I  liked  this  best  in  summer  or  winter.  I 
could  seldom  afford  myself  this  indulgence  but  for 
one  or  two  evenings  a  week,  when  I  could  manage 
to  bring  my  day's  studies  to  a  close  an  hour  or  so 
earlier  than  usual.  In  summer  there  is  daylight, 
and  I  could  the  better  enjoy  the  picture  shops  and 
the  street  incidents,  and  might  diverge  so  as  to 
pass  through  Covent  Garden,  and  luxuriate  among 
the  finest  fruits  and  most  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
world.  And  in  winter  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
the  glory  of  the  shops,  lighted  up  with  gas,  was  not  a 
sufficient  counterbalance  for  the  absence  of  day- 
light. Perhaps  "  both  are  best/'  as  the  children 
say  ;  and  yield  the  same  kind  of  grateful  change 
as  the  alternation  of  the  seasons  offers. 

If  I  failed  to  secure  this  recreation,  from  press 
of  editorial  or  other  literary  business,  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  week,  I  seldom  missed  it  on 
Saturday  night.  This  was  because,  as  an  observer 
of  character,  I  took  much  interest  in  seeing  the 
working  people  abroad  with  their  wives,  laying  out 
the  money  which  their  week's  labour  had  produced  ; 
and  in  witnessing  the  activity  which  this  circum- 
stance gave  to  many  streets,  and  inspecting  the  com- 
modities there  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open  air.  I 
felt  that  I  could  enter  with  interest  into  the  feelings 
of  the  various  parties  pausing,  hesitating,  or  pur- 
chasing at  the  various  shops  and  stalls,  materials  for 
the  hiss  of  universal  fry,  which  on  Saturday  night 
ascends  from  fifty  thousand  hearths,  or  for  the 
scarcely  more  enjoyed  bake  of  the  Sunday  dinner. 
It  was  something  to  be  able  to  enter  into  these 
matters,  and  to  follow  a  hundred  of  these  parties 
home,  to  assist  in  blowing  the  fire,  to  turn  out  be- 
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fore  the  eyes  of  the  bigger  children  the  treasures 
of  the  basket,  to  pacify  the  young  ones,  now  all  alive 
in  bed,  with  an  apple  or  other  nicety,  to  watch  the 
spit  and  sputter  and  hubbub  of  the  frying-pan,  and 
at  length  to  share  its  steaming  contents  with  all. 

What  a  multitudinous  host  of  beggars  are  then 
abroad,  whom  one  sees  not  at  any  other  time  !  Their 
faith  in  their  own  class — always  willing,  but  then 
only  able,  to  assist  them ;  their  assurance  of  the 
warm  sympathies  of  those  who  have  dominion  over 
Saturday  night,  more  than  in  the  cold  charities  or 
colder  uncharities  of  gentlefolks  who  have  rule 
over  the  rest  of  the  week ;  are  the  influences  which 
that  night  may  draw  forth  into  the  streets,  from 
their  wretched  nooks,  hundreds  of  miserable 
creatures,  who  but  for  the  gleams  of  sympathy  and 
kindness  which  in  that  one  evening  shine  upon  their 
hearts,  would  perhaps  cast  themselves  down  in 
helpless  despair  to  curse  God  and  die. 

Then  also  the  music  is  all  abroad.  Barrel-organs 
we  have  at  all  times ;  but  on  Saturday  nights  bands 
of  fine  instruments  are  about  in  all  directions,  as 
well  as  songsters  and  solitary  fiddlers.  This  is  not 
without  enjoyment  to  me.  I  like  to  stand  a  few 
paces  aloof  from  a  party  of  Saturday-night  people 
gathered  round  the  musicians.  I  watch  the  im- 
pression it  makes  upon  them,  I  sympathize  in  their 
attention,  and  by  identifying  myself  with  them, 
derive  real  enjoyment  from  the  music  through 
them,  and  drop  my  dole  into  the  plate  with  as 
much  cheerfulness  as  if  the  whole  concourse  of 
sweet  sounds  had  rushed  into  my  own  ears. 
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There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  one 
in  my  circumstances  must  needs  sometimes  expe- 
rience an  intense  craving  to  hear  again  the  human 
voice.  Deaf-mutes  cannot  feel  this  in  the  same 
degree,  if  at  all,  seeing  that  they  can  have  no  clear 
idea^  if  any  idea,  of  what  hearing  a  vocal  sound  is. 
Many  of  the  occasions  under  which  this  desire  is 
experienced,  have  already  been  suggested,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  voices  of  the  domestic  circle, 
and  the  intercourse  of  friends  :  but  to  complete  the 
developments  connected  with  this  subject,  attention 
must  now  be  given  to  a  few  other  instances  of  this 
kind  of  feeling  which  could  not  be  introduced 
under  the  heads  which  supplied  the  former  ex- 
amples. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  any  permanent  regret  in 
connection  with  the  absence  of  vocal  or  other 
sounds.  There  are  indeed  times  when  I  felicitate 
myself  on  the  quiet  which  I  am  able  to  enjoy  in 
my  study,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  noises  which,  as 
I  am  told,  the  voices  of  my  children  and  knock- 
ings  at  the  door  produce.  This  is,  however,  but  an 
incidental  benefit ;  even  as  a  man  is  secure  from  a 
surfeit  who  never  dines :  and  is  therefore  of  little 
weight  in  an  estimate  of  the  general  condition. 
And  now  that  I  have  touched  on  this  point,  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  denounce  with  indignation  the  cold 
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and  miserable  comfort  of  those,  who  seem  to 
think  it  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  loss  or 
absence  of  a  sense,  that  one  is  no  longer  exposed 
to  some  matters  of  annoyance,  which  the  wide 
range  of  the  organ  must  now  and  then  embrace. 
What  is  this  but  to  comfort  a  man  with  a  wooden 
leg  by  the  assurance  that  corns  will  no  more  afflict 
his  toes  ;  that  his  feet  can  be  no  more  cold  ;  and 
that  he  saves  much  in  shoe  leather  ?  It  is  surely 
spare  comfort  to  the  deaf  man,  that  the  same 
calamity  which  shuts  up  to  him  the  world  of 
uttered  thoughts,  and  from  the  sweet  concords  of 
the  universe,  also  excludes  an  occasional  noise  or 
discordance  ;  and  to  the  blind,  that  the  same  lost 
sense  which  might  enable  them  to  look 

**  Abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres  f 

might  also  light  upon  the  annoyance  of  a  dunghill 
or  of  a  dead  carcase. 

It  may  also  be  added,  that  annoyances  have 
much  less  difficult  access  to  even  the  deaf,  than 
such  comforters  imagine  :  and  the  exemption 
which  has  led  to  this  remark,  has  a  very  equal 
counterpoise  of  disadvantage  in  the  annoyances 
which  grow  out  of  the  peculiarly  keen  perception 
of  reverberations,  which  has  been  described  in  the 
chapter  on  Percussion. 

It  is  my  conviction,  that  the  human  mind  is 
incapable  of  any  permanent,  unredeemed,  feeling  of 
affliction.  Under  this,  the  mind  or  body  must  soon 
give  way,  and  yield  the  relief  of  madness  or  of 
the  grave.  If  there  were  any  physical  calamities 
over  which  the  mind  might  be  supposed  to  brood 
with  more  abundant  and  abiding  sorrow  than  any 
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others,  they  should  be  deafness  and  blindness  :  but 
the  blind  are  proverbially  cheerful,  and  the  deaf, 
although  less  hilarious,  do  not  rest  in  abiding  de- 
pression. My  own  experience  is  this.  It  has  been 
already  stated,  that  at  first,  and  in  early  boyhood, 
the  enjoyments  which  hearing  offered  were  neces- 
sarily too  limited  and  too  indistinctly  appreciated, 
to  occasion  much,  if  any,  regret  at  the  loss  I  had 
sustained.  But  afterwards,  when  I  became  more 
truly  aware  of  my  real  position,  coupled  as  deaf- 
ness was  with  other  down-casting  influences,  my 
mind  gradually  became 

"  Sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ;" 

and  habitually  rested  in  most  sombre  views  of  life, 
and  of  my  own  position  and  prospects  in  it. 
When,  however,  I  was  enabled  to  realize  the  plea- 
sant consciousness  that  my  solitary  studies  had  not 
been  altogether  in  vain,  and  that  I  might  come  as 
an  invited  guest,  and  not  a  beggar,  to  the  feast  of 
life,  my  views  and  feelings  underwent  a  rapid 
change,  and  my  average  temper  has  become  by  far 
more  cheerful  than  melancholy,  and  much  more 
sanguine  than  despondent.  It  remains,  however, 
that,  from  my  course  having  lain  so  much  alone 
and  apart,  I  am  less  than  most  men  able  to  endure 
the  frets  and  annoyances  from  the  outer  world  to 
which  life  is  incident,  and  from  which  my  own 
career  has  been  by  no  means  exempt.  Under  the 
nervous  sensitiveness  which  is  thus  produced,  many 
things  oppress/  grieve,  and  overpower  me,  which 
probably  a  man  moving  about  among  the  activities 
of  life,  would  heed  but  little. 

The  regrets  arising  directly  from  the  sense  of 
privation  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  might 

h3 
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be  supposed,  and  are  seldom  experienced  with  any 
intensity,  save  in  the  presence  of  some  strongly  ex- 
citing cause.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  just  before  I 
went  abroad,  I  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  attending 
the  anniversary  meetings  then  held  in  Freemasons' 
Hall.  My  sources  of  enjoyment  in  this  were 
various.  It  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  persons  and  witnessing  the 
manner  of  many  who  were  at  that  time  eminent 
for  their  eloquence  in  speech  and  writing ;  and  of 
tracing  the  impression  they  made  upon  their 
auditors.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  it  was 
a  satisfaction  even  to  the  deaf  to  realize  the  em- 
bodied presence  of  men  whose  names  were  then  so 
familiar  as  those  of  Lords  Teign  mouth,  Gam  bier, 
Bexley,  and  Harrowby  ;  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Charles 
and  Robert  Grant ;  Bishops  Burgess,  Ryder,  and  the 
Sumners  ;  and  such  clergymen  as  Simeon,  Daniel 
Wilson,  Bickersteth,  the  Noels,  Jerram,  Cunning- 
ham, Rowland  Hill,  Irving,  the  Burders,  the  Clay- 
tons, the  Parsons,  etc.  I  found  much  interest  in 
comparing  the  persons  and  manner  of  such  men,  with 
the  idea  which  I  had  previously  formed  of  them 
from  their  writings  or  character.  Apart  from  this, 
the  most  animated  speakers  pleased  me  most ;  but 
I  found  that  after  I  had  seen  enough  of  one 
speaker  to  be  in  possession  of  his  manner,  I 
soon  tired  of  him,  however  animated,  and  longed 
for  him  to  sit  down,  and  another  to  rise.  As  my 
interest  was  divided  between  watching  the  speaker 
and  observing  the  effect  which  he  produced  on  the 
auditors,  I  had  seldom  much  craving  to  be  able  to 
hear  the  whole  of  a  speech.  But  when  the 
audience  broke  into  "  loud  cheers,"  or  when  the 
speaker    came   to   his   most  vehement    points   of 
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action,  I  became  keenly  alive  to  my  privation,  and 
was  most  anxious  to  know  the  great  words  which 
had  been  so  impressively  delivered,  or  by  which 
such  effects  had  been  produced.  In  this  I  was 
the  more  interested,  as  religious  newspapers  were 
then  unknown,  and  the  speeches  at  such  meetings 
were  therefore  not  reported,  as  they  have  more 
recently  been.  A  friend  was  generally  at  hand  to 
gratify  my  curiosity  in  this  respect ;  and  after 
having  frequently  marvelled  at  the  very  small 
causes  of  the  great  effects  by  which  my  curiosity 
had  been  excited,  I  would  resume  with  the  greater 
equanimity  my  silent  observations  upon  the  scene 
before  me. 

The  sort  of  feeling  which  led  me  to  attend  these 
meetings  eventually  abated — probably  because  after 
a  round  of  such  attendances,  the  same  persons  con- 
stantly recurred,  and  the  source  of  interest  in  them 
became  exhausted  when  they  ceased  to  convey  new 
ideas.  In  those  who  heard  their  words,  the  interest 
in  them  might  have  been  sustained  for  any  length 
of  time  or  under  any  number  of  impulses ;  but  to 
me  the  interest  was  based  on  circumstances  which 
soon  ceased  to  afford  any  new  developments. 

The  only  public  meeting  of  the  same  kind  which 
I  have  of  late  years  attended,  was  that  which  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  presidence  of  Prince 
Albert,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  interest  in 
the  Niger  Expedition.  The  object  was  one  in 
which  I  took  much  interest,  and  it  gladdened  my 
heart  to  find  so  many  illustrious  persons  assembled 
to  promote  a  design  from  which  I  then,  in  common 
with  them,  entertained  hopes  which  were  doomed 
to  be  frustrated.  I  was,  indeed,  aware  that  the 
presence  of  the  Prince,  whose  first  public  appear- 
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ance  this  was,  had  more  than  anything  else  drawn 
together  half  of  those  illustrious  persons,  and  more 
than^half  of  that  immense  audience.  But  I  was 
disposed  to  take  my  enjoyment  as  I  found  it,  with- 
out inquiring  too  closely  how  its  elements  were 
composed.  It  was  something  to  see  together,  on 
one  platform,  and  assembled  for  one  object,  such 
men  as  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  and 
Chichester,  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  M.  Guizot, 
Earl  of  Ripon,  Lord  Howick,  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  T.  F.  Buxton,  Daniel  O'Connell,  S.  Gurney, 
Jabez  Bunting,  J.  Clayton,  G-.  Dyer,  Dr.  Bo  wring, 
and  others  ;  and  to  see  the  chief  of  them  rise  one  after 
another  to  sway  by  their  words,  one  of  the  mightiest 
hosts  that  ever  assembled  within  walls.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  political  and  the  intermixture  of 
historical  men,  imparted  a  new  interest  to  this 
assembly,  and  I  found  some  employment  in  com- 
paring the  oratorical  manner  of  political  men  with 
that  of  clergymen,  with  which  I  had  been  more 
familiar,  and  I  must  say  that  the  balance  of  im- 
pressive and  becoming  manner  did  not  seem  to  me 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  although  the  animated 
action  of  two  of  the  clergymen  present,  gratified  me 
much.  Of  course,  I  am  no  judge  of  these  things  : 
and  I  speak  of  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  my  condition  directed  the  form,  and  deter- 
mined the  degree,  of  my  enjoyment. 

I  was,  of  course,  exceedingly  desirous  to  hear  the 
words  of  men  of  such  great  eminence  in  the  world 
as  many  of  those  who  then  spoke,  and  to  ascertain  the 
precise  causes  of  the  great  interest  with  which  some 
of  them  were  heard  by  the  vast  audience,  and  of  the 
applauses  which  were  showered  lavishly  upon  them. 
This,  therefore,  was  one  of  those  occasions  on  which 
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a  privation  such  as  that  under  which  I  suffer,  is  the 
most  strongly  felt ;  yet  the  animation  of  the  scene, 
and  the  zest  with  which  the  sources  of  enjoyment 
which  remained  open,  were  entered  into,  prevented 
that  regret  from  becoming  too  acute.  I  was, 
besides,  acquainted  with  the  usual  style  and  matter  of 
most  of  the  speakers,  from  the  political  and  religious 
papers  ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  my  imagination 
to  ascribe  to  them  words  correspondent  to  the 
feeling  which  their  action  manifested.  Moreover, 
I  knew  that  I  should  the  next  morning  see  in 
print  all  the  speeches  which  had  been  uttered,  and 
expected  that  I  should  be  able  to  recognize  in  them 
the  points  by  which  enthusiasm  was  so  strongly 
excited.  On  this  I  reckoned  with  too  much  con- 
fidence ;  for,  in  reading  the  speeches,  I  was  far  from 
being  always  able  to  find  points  of  statement  or 
eloquence,  which  appeared  to  me  adequate  to  the 
applause  which  had  been  excited  ;  and  many  of  the 
addresses  were  by  no  means  so  rich  or  so  eloquent  as 
the  extent  of  that  applause  had  led  me  to  expect. 
But  this  was,  without  doubt,  the  fault  of  the  re- 
porters. However,  the  comparison  of  my  own 
coolness  in  reading  the  very  speeches,  which  had 
been  delivered  with  earnestness  and  heard  with 
enthusiasm,  supplied  a  measure  for,  and  made  me 
painfully  aware  of,  the  extent  of  my  privation.  It 
enabled  me  to  realize  an  idea  of  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  human  voice,  of  rendering  the  com- 
munications of  man  to  man  more  engaging  and 
persuasive,  and  of  investing  the  intercourse  of  life 
and  intellect  with  a  grace  and  energy,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  dry,  hard  forms  of  words, 
as  exhibited  in  print  and  writing,  are  poor  indeed. 
Since  this  I  have  been  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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and  witnessed  a  somewhat  animated  debate.  But 
this  added  nothing  to  the  experiences  I  have  now 
described.  The  interest  taken  in  the  speeches  was 
almost  the  same  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  my 
chief  attention  was  engaged  in  observing  how  the 
great  business  of  talk  was  managed  in  our  legislature ; 
and  in  studying  the  persons  of  the  numerous  public 
men  who  were  then  present,  as  they  were  succes- 
sively pointed  out  to  me  by  a  well-informed  friend. 
I  must  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I  was  much 
more  amused  than  awe-struck  by  the  scene  before 
me.  I  was  shocked  by  the  want  of  solemnity  in 
what  I  had  been  wont  to  regard  as  the  most  august 
assembly  upon  earth.  The  number  of  odd  figures 
coming  in  and  out,  and  crossing  the  floor,  or  talking 
freely  to  each  other  while  another  was  speaking, 
distracted  me  beyond  measure,  as  confused  and 
irregular  movement  always  does :  and  my  far  too 
active  sense  of  the  ridiculous  almost  overcame 
me  when  the  very  remarkable  Sergeant-at-Arms 
shouldered  his  mace  with  the  air  of  a  musqueteer, 
and  escorted  up  to  the  table  two  robed  and  wigged 
Masters  in  Chancery  who  brought  down  a  bill  from 
the  Lords',  and  who,  in  retiring,  walked  backward 
the  whole  length  of  the  floor,  stopping  at  regulated 
intervals  in  their  retrogressive  course  to  bow  very 
low  to  the  chair.  This  absence  of  a  becoming  im- 
pression of  our  great  legislative  assembly,  must  no 
doubt  be  ascribed  to  my  being  able  to  apprehend  it 
only  through  the  eye  ;  for  if  I  could  have  heard  also, 
I  should  surely  have  come  away  with  all  the  grave 
impressions  which  I  had  expected  to  realize.  Be- 
sides, as  I  viewed  the  house  from  the  reporter's 
gallery,  which  is  above  and  behind  the  chair,  I 
lost  the  view  of  so  essential  a  feature  as  the  Speaker 
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in  all  his  glory,  the  sight  of  which  would  certainly 
have  given  adequate  solemnity  to  all  my  percep- 
tions. 


In  a  preceding  chapter  I  have  described  the 
usage  respecting  proper  names  among  deaf-mutes. 
My  own  experience  with  reference  to  such  names 
could  not  there  be  introduced,  as  it  had  no  direct 
relation  to  the  subject  of  the  chapter  ;  but  it  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  left  unrecorded. 

A  person  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  senses  is  in 
the  habit  of  constantly  hearing  the  names  of  per- 
sons with  whom  he  is  even  in  a  slight  degree 
associated,  or  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
frequently.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with 
the  deaf.  A  person's  face  often  becomes  as  familiar 
to  him  as  that  of  one  of  his  own  family,  before  he  is 
acquainted  with  his  name  ;  and  when  a  name  is  given 
to  him,  in  the  way  of  formal  introduction  or  in 
answer  to  direct  inquiry,  it  is  in  most  cases  im- 
parted to  him  but  once,  and  therefore  does  not 
make  that  distinct  impression  which  frequent 
repetition  produces.  It  is  hence  often  forgotten  be- 
yond recovery ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  which 
not  seldom  occasions  much  confusion  and  em- 
barrassment, and  sometimes  may  prove  the  source 
of  unpleasant  feeling  to  those  who  do  not  sufficiently 
consider  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  deaf  condi- 
tion. An  example  which  made  a  vivid  impression 
upon  my  own  mind  will  illustrate  this. 

On  my  last  return  from  the  East,  I  was  detained 
for  some  time  at  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  waiting 
for  a  vessel  in  which  to  proceed  to  Constantinople. 
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During  this  time  I  remained  with  the  British 
Consul,  in  the  receipt  of  those  gentlemanly  hospi- 
talities to  which  many  travellers  before  and  since 
have  been  eager  to  ackno  wledge  their  obligations. 
Among  the  permanent  inmates  were  two  gentlemen 
whom  I  met  at  every  meal,  and  from  whom  I 
received  much  local  information  and  many  kind- 
nesses. Some  years  after  I  was  privileged  to  meet 
the  Consul  in  London  ;  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation inquired  after  these  gentlemen.  One  of 
them  I  had  no  difficulty  in  naming,  as  his  name 
had  intermediately  come  under  my  notice  as  the  cor- 
respondent of  a  scientific  journal ;  but  the  name  of 
the  other,  with  whom  I  had  had  far  more  communi- 
cation, had  utterly  escaped  me,  although  his  person 
and  manner  were  most  vividly  before  me.  Unaware 
of    this,     I    proceeded     to    inquire    concerning 

"  Mr." and  there  I  found  myself  at  a  dead 

halt,  which  distressed  me  beyond  measure,  as 
calculated  to  suggest  that  I  had  but  a  very  faint 
recollection  of  one  who  had  shown  much  kindness 
to  me.  The  name  itself  seemed  indeed  at  the  tip 
of  my  tongue  ;  but  it  would  not  quit  my  mouth  ; 
and  after  a  pause  of  nervous  anxiety,  I  was  con- 
strained to  indicate  the  person  as  "  the  gentleman 
with  the  silver  snuff-box  ;"  resorting  in  fact  to  an 
oral  sign,  to  express  the  name  which  I  was  unable 
to  recover. 

Now  I  had  been  in  circumstances  in  which,  if 
possessed  of  hearing,  this  gentleman's  name  would 
have  been  heard  by  me  at  least  ten  times  a  day 
during  three  or  four  weeks,  so  that  it  could  not 
have  failed  to  occur  most  readily  to  me  on  all 
future  occasions  ;  but  the  fact  being,  that  it  had 
only  once  or  twice  been  brought  before  me  in  all 
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that  time,  and  that  I  had  never  met  with  it  in  the 
intervening  years,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
lapse  of  recollection.  But  it  was  not  likely  that 
this  point  would  be  considered  by  the  person  who 
witnessed  my  hesitation  ;  and  I  have  often  since 
recurred  to  this  incident  with  much  annoyance, 
which  would  have  been  greatly  increased  had  I 
supposed  it  likely  that  the  gentleman  whose  name 
was  in  question,  should  ever  become  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  my  imperfect  recollection. 

Another  fact,  which  has  some  bearing  on  the 
subject,  may  here  be  mentioned.  In  society  I  am 
not  seldom  accosted  by  persons  who  seem  to  assume 
that  I  know  them,  but  of  whose  names  I  am 
wholly  ignorant  and  whose  persons  I  do  not 
recognize.  In  this  case,  it  will  usually  turn  out 
that  the  person  is  one  with  whom  I  have  been  in 
literary  correspondence  without  having  ever  be- 
fore seen  him  ;  and  as  he  readily  and  immediately 
hears  who  I  am,  he  easily  and  naturally  assumes 
that  I  am  in  possession  of  the  same  information 
concerning  himself,  and  proceeds  on  that  assump- 
tion ;  although  it  may  in  fact  happen,  that  I  am  not 
until  after  the  interview  aware  that  I  have  been 
speaking  with  an  old  acquaintance. 

Now  it  is  true,  that  a  little  recollection  and 
consideration  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom — as 
in  both  the  above  cases — the  deaf  come  into  inter- 
course, might  obviate  any  misconceptions ;  but 
people  do  not  recollect  or  consider  such  matters  ; 
and  under  the  views  which  have  been  stated  in  the 
last  chapter,  I  freely  admit  that  the  task  of  doing 
so  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  The  deaf 
man  who  goes  into  society  must  take  it  as  he  finds 
it — suited  to  the  conditions  and  habits  of  persons 
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who  can  hear  each  other ;  and  he  has  no  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  ordinary  terms  of  social  intercourse 
should  be  restrained  or  modified  to  meet  his  solitary 
and  peculiar  case. 

The  incident  which  has  been  related,  in  which 
"  the  gentleman  with  the  silver  snuff-box,"  was,  in 
a  fit  of  desperation,  resorted  to  in  the  want  of  the 
proper  name,  reminds  me  to  state  that  I  much 
better  remember  such  names  as  are  significant 
than  such  as  are  not.  From  this  perhaps,  as  well 
as  because  it  is  an  amusing  intellectual  exercise,  I 
find  myself  much  in  the  habit  of  endeavouring  to 
make  out  the  etymology  and  signification  of  most 
of  the  proper  names  which  come  across  me,  and  of 
building  a  set  of  inferences  upon  them  :  and  it 
rarely  happens  that  any  name  which  has  been  -the 
subject  of  this  exercise,  subsequently  escapes  my 
recollection.  That  no  friend  may  be  offended  at 
my  taking  liberties  with  his  name,  I  will  illustrate 
this  point  from  my  own.  Few  readers  will  be  able 
to  attach  any  signification  to  it.  It  long  baffled  my 
own  inquiries,  and  I  was  disposed  to  refer  its 
etymology  to  the  unknown  tongues.  In  this  clas- 
sical country,  a  disposition  exists  to  confound  it 
with  Cato ;  and,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Spaniards 
would  have  it  to  be  Quito,  while  my  Italian  friends 
vowed  that  it  was  Chetto,  and  claimed  me  for  a 
countryman  on  the  strength  of  it,  triumphantly 
adducing  my  complexion  as  an  undeniable  proof  of 
their  position.  This  I  had  good  reason  for  dis- 
puting :  but  had  nothing  better  to  propose,  till  I 
found  that  the  very  word,  letter  for  letter,  Kj7Vw, 
is  that  which  Dioscorides  uses  in  the  name  of  a 
species  of  Cassia.  This  again  is  called  in  Hebrew 
mp   kiddah}    which,  as  well  as  the    Greek,  pro- 
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bably  represents  the  Phoenician  name  of  this  aro- 
matic. Now  the  Phoenicians  had  much  intercourse 
for  tin  with  the  remote  part  of  Cornwall,  from 
which  my  grandfather  brought  his  family  ;  and  the 
probability  is  that  it  was  at  least  a  Phoenician 
name,  if  it  does  not  imply  a  Phoenician  origin  for 
those  who  bear  it.     In  such  conclusions  I  rest. 


There  is  one  point  of  difference  between  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  which  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived all  the  attention  it  deserves,  although  it 
seems  better  calculated  than  any  other  single  cir- 
cumstance which  could  be  produced  to  illustrate 
the  disparity  of  their  intellectual  condition.  This 
is  the  prominence  of  poetical  tendencies  in  the 
blind,  and  the  utter  absence  of  such  tendencies  in 
the  deaf.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  difference 
is  not  very  recondite.  The  blind  have  a  perfect 
mastery  of  words,  and  their  sole  reliance  upon  the 
ear,  as  the  vehicle  of  pleasurable  sensations,  renders 
them  exquisitely  alive  to  harmonious  sounds  and 
numbers.  Add  to  this,  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
resources  in  reading,  etc.,  which  hearing  allows,  it 
must  be  a  most  interesting  occupation  and  solace  to 
the  blind,  to  be  able  to  occupy  themselves  in  poe- 
tical compositions,  in  marshalling  their  ideas,  and 
in  constructing  and  polishing  their  verse.  During 
those  hours  in  which  they  must  necessarily  be  left  to 
their  own  resources,  the  time  thus  employed  must 
move  more  pleasantly  away  than  in  any  other  in- 
tellectual exercise  which  could  be  devised. 

But  the  deaf  man,  having  external  resources 
from  visual  impressions,  will  not   take   the  same 
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degree  of  interest  in  this  as  a  mental  exercise, 
even  supposing  him  equal  to  it.  But  he  cannot  be 
equal  to  it ;  for  he  not  only  wants  all  the  peculiar 
resources  of  the  blind  man  for  this  kind  of  occupa- 
tion, but  his  disqualifications  for  it  are  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  qualifications  of  the  other.  In 
the  first  place  he  wants  words  ;  and  then  he  has  in  a 
painfully  literal  sense,  no  ear  for  numbers.  For 
want  of  oral  guidance  in  hearing  others  speak,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  that  he  should  have  that 
knowledge  of  quantity  and  rhyme  which  is  essen- 
tial to  harmonious  verse.  He  would  also  be  unsafe 
in  his  rhymes  :  for  rhyme  lies  in  assonances  which 
can  often  only  be  determined  by  the  ear  ;  and  verse 
will  require  words  which  one  who  became  deaf  in 
early  life  will  never  have  heard.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  wonderful  that  the  deaf-mutes,  and  those  who 
have  become  deaf  in  childhood,  never  do  attempt 
to  contend  with  these  difficulties,  which  seem 
absolutely  insuperable.  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of 
any  verse — for  I  will  not  venture  to  call  my  own 
such — written  by  any  persons  under  such  circum- 
stances. With  those  who  become  deaf  after  adult 
age  has  been  attained,  the  case  may  be  different — 
although  I  am  not  aware  of  any  poetry  which  even 
such  persons  have  given  to  the  world.  My  own 
experience  in  this  matter  is  easily  told. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  I  ever  heard  poetry  read 
or  recited  by  others  previously  to  my  accident,  and 
up  to  that  time  I  had  so  little  idea  of  blank  verse, 
that  when  a  poem  in  such  verse  fell  into  my  hands, 
I  marvelled  on  what  grounds  prose  should  be 
printed  with  the  unequal  lines  of  poetry,  and  was 
disappointed  at  not  finding  the  rhymes  at  the  end 
of  them.     At  first  I  read  it  as  plain  prose  •  then  as 
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cadenced  prose  ;  and  at  length  attempted  to  read 
it  as  poetry.  In  doing  this  I  fell  into  the  habit  of 
making  a  sensible  pause  to  mark  the  ending  of  a 
line,  whether  the  sense  required  it  or  not.  I  sus- 
pect this  may  be  wrong  ;  but  to  this  day  I  am 
unable  to  assure  my  mind  whether  it  be  so  or  not. 
The  hearing  of  a  single  recitation  or  reading  in 
blank  verse,  would  at  once  and  long  ago  have  set 
me  right  in  this  and  other  points,  which  to  me 
still  appear  obscure  and  doubtful.  With  these  ex- 
periences before  me,  I  of  course  never  attempted  to 
write  blank  verse :  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  I 
endeavour  to  read  more  than  a  few  lines  of  it  aloud. 
Rhymed  verse  I  can  read  out  with  less  difficulty ; 
but  for  my  own  unuttered  reading  I  prefer  blank 
verse  upon  the  whole,  and  enjoy  it  most. 

I  arrived  very  early  at  the  conclusions  which  have 
now  been  stated.  Yet,  from  a  strange  fancy  which  I 
have  always  had  of  trying  to  master  difficulties,  and 
from  an  unwillingness  to  regard  any  apparent  dis- 
qualification of  my  condition  as  insuperable,  I  was 
tempted  for  the  very  reasons  which  would  have 
seemed  likely  to  deter  me,  to  try  my  hand  at  verse. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  reason.  There  is  a  time  of 
life  when  the  emotional  character  is  more  strongly 
developed  than  at  any  other  ;  and  if  one  is  then 
subjected  to  exciting  and  impressive  circumstances, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  feelings  thus 
produced  will  strive  to  vent  themselves  in  verse ; 
the  ordinary  vehicles  of  human  thought  seeming  then 
too  poor  and  level  for  the  due  expression  of 
intense  emotions.  It  was  at  such  a  time  that  my 
attempts  were  made.  The  right  view  of  the  matter 
may  therefore  be,  that  I  did  not  suffer  my  deafness 
to  deter  me  from  resorting  to  the  modes  of  expres- 
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sion,  which,  at  one  time  of  life,  seem  natural  to  a 
certain  class  of  feelings. 

So  I  wrote.  But  I  think  myself  happy  that  my 
literary  habits  were  by  that  time  so  much  fixed  in 
more  stern  occupations,  that  I  was  prevented  from 
making  poetry  a  pursuit,  or  from  entertaining  any 
desire  to  place  my  effusions  before  the  public.  I  was 
too  little  satisfied  with  anything  I  did  in  this  line, 
to  have  any  idea  of  its  intrinsic  merit :  but  I 
thought  that  I  could  so  far  manage  the  forms  of 
verse,  that,  supposing  a  deaf  man  to  have  the  true 
poetical  spirit,  those  forms  need  not  be  regarded  as 
constituting  a  necessarily  insuperable  bar  to  his 
making  verse  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions. Still,  I  had  myself  always  a  misgiving  in  this 
matter.  Although  my  verses,  as  I  read  them,  would 
scan,  although  they  had,  from  my  own  mouth  and  to 
my  own  mind,  both  rhythm  and  rhyme,  I  could 
never  be  sure  that  in  the  mouth  of  another,  reading 
with  the  knowledge  of  an  instructed  ear,  the  rhythm 
would  not  halt,  or  the  rhyme  be  truly  assonant. 
This  uncertainty  was  a  great  drawback  on  the 
enjoyment  of  my  own  attempts ;  and  has  helped  to 
guard  me  from  suffering  a  line  of  my  own  compo- 
sitions to  appear  in  print,  or  indeed  to  be  displayed 
in  any  manner.  In  this  I  have  also  been  influenced 
by  another  consideration,  which  would  in  any  case 
have  induced  me  to  check  rather  than  to  encourage 
any  poetical  predilections.  Men  uneducated  or 
self-educated,  have  for  the  most  part  betaken 
themselves  so  generally,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
poetry,  that  this  has  come  to  be  almost  regarded 
as  their  proper  line  of  pursuit,  and  an  ill-defined 
feeling  is  entertained  of  their  being  unfit  for  any 
other.     Apart  from  my  deafness,  I  should  have 
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desired  on  this  ground  alone  to  eschew  the  tuneful 
art,  and  to  addict  myself,  as  I  have  done,  to  less 
flowery  but  more  substantial  studies.  It  has  thus, 
from  one  cause  and  another,  happened  that,  since 
the  fit  has  been  over,  I  have  not  concerned  myself 
with  verse,  unless  when  constrained  to  indite  some 
lines  in  young  ladies'  albums. 


Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  hunt  up  some  of  those  old  verses.  A  glance 
over  them  confirms  me  in  the  view  which  I  have 
stated.  The  defects  which  they  exhibit  are  quite 
apparent  to  the  more  cultivated  taste  and  judgment, 
which  it  would  be  a  shame  to  me  had  I  not  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years  attained.  Yet  the  rhythm 
and  the  rhyme,  as  I  read  these  verses,  still  appears 
to  me  correct ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  way  of 
settling  the  question  which  has  here  been  mooted, 
I  will  venture  to  introduce  a  few  specimens.  If  the 
reader  can  discover  the  formal  errors — the  bad 
rhymes — the  halting,  hopping,  stumping  feet — 
which  I  am  unable  to  detect,  then  my  proposition  is 
demonstrated  ;  but  if  he  can  make  no  such  disco- 
veries, it  must  then  be  admitted  with  some  qualifi- 
cation. But  I  must  earnestly  stipulate  that  the 
reader  shall  bear  in  mind  the  single  experimental 
purpose  for  which  these  lines  are  introduced.  I 
solemnly  repudiate  and  protest  against  the  idea  that 
I  am  advancing  any  poetical  pretensions  for  my 
former  or  for  my  present  self;  and  I  should  feel 
much  distressed,  if  I  supposed  it  likely  that  any  of 
these  lines  should  be  cited  without  any  reference  to 
the  considerations  which  have  led  me  to  introduce 
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them.  For  the  rest,  I  must  also  decline  any  present 
responsibility  for  the  morbid  state  of  feeling  (for 
which  there  were  causes)  which  some  of  these  lines 
evince  ;  as  well  as  for  sentiments  which  however 
suited  to  the  time  of  life  at  which  they  were 
written,  would  somewhat  misbecome  that  staider 
age  to  which  I  have  now  attained.  The  piece  enti- 
tled "  Mary,"  is  perhaps  on  this  ground  liable  to 
some  objection  ;  but  it  is  introduced  because  it  is  the 
only  piece  in  which  I  can  discover  allusions  to  my 
deafness,  which  render  it  suitable  to  the  object  of 
the  present  volume. 


ALTERNATIVES. 

Were  all  the  beams  that  ever  shone 

From  all  the  stars  of  day  and  night, 
Collected  in  one  single  cone, 

Unutterably  bright ; — 
I  'd  give  them  for  one  glance  of  heaven 
Which  might  but  hint  of  sin  forgiven. 


Could  all  the  voices  and  glad  sounds 

Which  have  not  fallen  on  my  sense, 
Be  rendered  up  in  one  hour's  bounds — 

A  gift  immense  ; — 
I  'd  for  one  whisper  to  my  heart 
Give  all  the  joy  this  might  impart. 
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If  the  great  deep  now  offered  all 

The  treasures  in  her  bosom  stored, 
And  to  my  feet  I  could  now  call 

That  mighty  hoard  ; — 
I'd  spurn  it  utterly  for  some 
Small  treasure  in  the  world  to  come. 

If  the  sweet  scents  of  every  flower — 

Each  one  of  which  cheers  more  than  wine- 
One  plant  could  from  its  petals  pour, 

And  that  were  mine  ; — 
I  would  give  up  that  glorious  prize 
For  one  faint  breath  from  Paradise. 


Were  all  the  pleasures  I  have  known, 

"  So  few,  so  very  far  between,'* 
Into  one  great  sensation  thrown — 

Not  then  all  mean  ; — 
I  'd  give  it  freely  for  one  smile 
From  Him  who  died  for  me  erewhile. 


THE  TEAR. 

Upon  the  beautiful  blue  sea 
A  tear  fell  down  at  thought  of  thee, 
From  the  deep  source  within,  whence  rise 
Mournings  for  my  lost  Paradise. 
That  tear  adds  motion  to  the  wave   ' 
Which  shall  some  far-off  region  lave  ; 
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Unconscious  harbinger  of  grief 
To  shores  I  speed  to  for  relief, 
From  the  tempestuous  whirl  within 
Of  rage  and  pity,  grief  and  sin  ; — 
Where  seek,  but  hope  not  now  to  And, 
Some  charm  to  paralyze  the  mind, 
Or  else  amuse  and  while  away 
The  weariness  of  life's  long  day. 
In  vain ! — The  beautiful  and  new 
With  a  lack-lustre  eye  I  view, 
And  see  with  an  averted  sigh 
The  most  vain  shows  of  life  pass  by  : 
Thus  idly  wandering  while  the  heart 
Is  rusted  in  the  active  part ; 
The  one  deep  sorrow  only  known, 
Which  sits  upon  the  mind's  own  throne. 


A  storm  arose.    The  waves  their  hue 
To  fleecy  white  changed  from  deep  blue  ; 
And  their  soft  undulating  smile, 
Swell'd  into  fury  and  turmoil. 
Death  followed  in  our  wake,  and  Dread 
A  trembling  view  sent  forth  a-head. 
But  my  soul  plunged  into  the  gloom, 
To  hail  the  symbols  of  its  doom ; 
Yet  sighed  once  more  to  feel  that  life 
Had  no  gifts  left  but  such  stern  strife — 
Sighed  o'er  the  late  yet  far-off  hours, 
When  bright  suns  shone,  and  fairer  flowers 
Than  Shiraz'  rose  adorned  the  shade 
Where  Hope  her  blessed  home  had  made. 
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Hope  ! — vain  thing  of  song  and  tale, 
Full  bitterly  shall  they  bewail, 
Who  trust  thy  promises,  and  lean 
Thy  silver  anchor  on,  whose  sheen 
Doth  only  gild  a  rotten  reed, 
Which  failing  in  extremest  need, 
Leaves  bleeding,  and  in  dust  defiled, 
The  heart  thy  treacheries  beguiled. 
He  that  has  felt — he  only  knows 
The  rending  and  convulsive  throes 
Which  the  heart  suffers,  till  it  fain 
Finds  food  in  its  own  proper  bane, 
And,  hardened  in  many  tires,  can  bear 
The  worst  without  a  hope  or  fear. 

Happy  the  living  dead,  who  stand 
On  some  tall  summit  of  the  land, 
And  look  down  with  a  smile  of  scorn, 
On  men  whose  hopes  are  daily  born  ; 
Who  daily  with  new  vigour  rise, 
Still  to  pursue  what  daily  flies. 
This  I  still  lack  :  such  stand  on  ground 
Higher  than  one  who  looks  around, 
And  in  the  elements  which  form 
The  earthquake,  volcano,  and  storm, 
Strives  thus — with  craving  heart — to  find 
Something  like  fellowship  of  mind. 

Look  on  the  billows  ! — Who  can  tell 
That  the  hot  tear  which  from  me  fell, 
By  the  deep  sympathies  which  bind 
Dead  matter  to  the  living  mind, 

i2 
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Might  not  these  elements  awake 
From  their  calm  slumber,  to  partake 
In  the  fierce  anguish  of  a  soul 
Whose  billows  far  more  troubled  roll  ? 

Then  welcome,  welcome — thou  great  sea, 
Thine  awful  sympathies  to  me. 
Weary  of  things  that  seem  to  feel 
And  do  not,  I  to  thee  appeal, 
And  joy  thus  in  thine  ancient  mind 
Some  fellowship  indeed  to  find — 
Joy  that  thus  thine  answering  roar 
Thunders  to  many  a  clime  and  shore. 


MARY. 


One  sparkle  from  my  Mary's  eye 

Would  I  exchange  for  gems  of  Hind, 
Or  spices  of  rich  Araby  ? 

No : — a  clear  glowing  light  hath  shin'd 
Into  the  caverns  of  my  mind, 
To  kindle  thoughts  which  lay  there  cold, 
And  quicken  hopes  which  died  of  old. 
My  soul  to  other  vision  blind, 
And  casting  all  its  griefs  behind, 
Does  count  the  diamonds  and  the  gold 
Which  Eastern  kings  have  left  untold 
But  as  a  beggar's  price  to  buy 
One  sparkle  of  my  Mary's  eye. 
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As  the  Chaldean,  from  his  plain, 
Upon  him  saw  ten  thousand  eyes 
Look  down  from  the  unclouded  skies  ; 

And  deemed  them,  while  he  looked  again, 

The  arbiters  of  joy  and  pain, 

And  from  their  thrilling  glances  drew 

Conclusions  most  sublime — if  true, — 

So  I  resume  my  younger  lore, 

And  turn  astrologer  once  more  ; 

And  happy  horoscopes  I  raise, 

Replete  with  cheerful  destinies, 

From  the  kindly  beams  that  shine, 

Dear  Mary,  in  these  orbs  of  thine. 

In  silence  I  have  walked  full  long 
Adown  life's  narrow  thorny  vale, 

Deaf  to  the  melody  of  song, 

And  all  music  to  me  mute, — 
From  the  organ's  rolling  peal 
To  the  gay  burst  or  mournful  wail 

Of  harp,  and  psaltery,  and  lute. 

Heaven's  dread  answer  I  have  heard 

In  thunder  to  old  ocean's  roar, 
As  while  the  elements  conferr'd, 

Their  voices  shook  the  rock-bound  shore  :  — 
I've  listened  to  the  murmuring  streams, 
Which  lulled  my  spirit  into  dreams, 
Bright  hopes,  and  fair  imaginings, 
But  false  as  all  that  fancy  flings 
Upon  a  page  where  pain  and  strife 
Make  up  the  history  of  life. 
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And  so  beneath  o'ershadowing  trees, 
I've  heard  leaves  rustle  in  the  breeze, 
Which  brought  me  the  melodious  tale 
Of  the  all  vocal  nightingale, 
Or  else,  the  cushat's  coo  of  pride 
Over  his  own  new  mated  bride  ; — 
Yes  :  I  have  heard  thee — Nature,  thee, 

In  all  thy  thousand  voices  speak, 
Which  now  are  silent  all  to  me  : — 

Ah,  when  shall  this  long  silence  break,- 
And  all  thy  tides  of  gladness  roll 
In  their  full  torrent  on  my  soul  ? 


But  as  the  snowrs  which  long  have  lain 
On  the  cold  tops  of  Lebanon, 
Melt  in  the  glances  of  the  sun, 
And,  with  wild  rush,  into  the  plain 
Haste  down,  with  blessings  in  their  train 
So  Mary,  gilded  by  thine  eye 

Griefs  melt  away,  and  fall  in  streams 
Of  hope  into  the  land  of  dreams, 
And  life's  inanities  pass  by 
Unheeded,  without  tear  or  sigh. 


True,  that  the  human  voice  divine 
Falls  not  on  this  cold  sense  of  mine  ; 
And  that  brisk  commercing  of  thought     ^ 
Which  brings  home  rich  returns,  all  fraught 
With  ripe  ideas — points  of  view 
Varied,  and  beautiful,  and  new, 
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Is  lost,  is  dead,  in  this  lone  state 
Where  feelings  sicken,  thoughts  stagnate, 
And  good  and  evil  knowledge  grows 
Unguided  and  unpruned,  and  throws — 
Too  often  a  dull  sickening  shade, 
Like  that  by  trees  of  Java  made, 
O'er  hopes  and  o'er  desires  which  might 
Have  lived  in  glory  and  delight, 
Blessed  and  blessing  others,  till 
The  gaspings  of  this  life  were  still. 

But  Mary,  when  I  look  on  thee 

All  things  beside  neglected  lie, 
There  is  deep  eloquence  to  me 

In  the  bright  sparkle  of  thine  eye. 
How  sweetly  can  their  beamings  roll 
Volumes  of  meaning  to  my  soul, 
How  long — how  vainly  all — might  words 
Express  what  one  quick  glance  affords. 
So  spirits  talk  perhaps  when  they 
Their  feelings  and  their  thoughts  convey, 
Till  heart  to  heart,  and  soul  to  soul 
Is  in  one  moment  opened  all. 

Mary,  one  sparkle  of  thine  eye 
1  'd  not  exchange  for  all  the  gems 
That  shine  in  kingly  diadems, 

Or  spices  of  rich  Araby. 

My  heart  would  count  th'  refined  gold 

Which  Eastern  kings  have  left  untold 

But  as  a  beggar's  price  to  buy 

One  sparkle  of  my  Mary's  eye. 
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I  am  a  beggar  ; — poor  indeed  ! 
That  eye  whose  glance  was  ample  meed 
For  all  the  blood-strife  that  1  knew, 
The  toil,  the  sorrow  I  went  through, 
No  love,  no  strength,  no  skill  could  save 
From  the  obstructions  of  the  grave. 
Was  not  that  glance  of  heaven  ?  Oh,  why 
Should  things  so  little  earthly  die  ? 
Why  for  the  bridal  of  the  tomb 
Clothe  them  in  loveliness  and  bloom  ? 

Who  can  these  hard  things  answer  ?    Thou 
To  whom  perforce  I  turn  me  now. 
Oh  !  I  'm  not  only  deaf  but  blind — 
Blind,  blind  of  heart.      Oh  !  seek  me,  find 
Thy  lost  one  —he  so  prone  to  stray 
From  that  sequestered  and  cool  way, 
Where  thine  walk,  guided  by  thine  eye 
And  cheer'd  ; — and  Thou  dost  never  die. 


THE  FLYING  FISH. 

Brief  visitant  of  suns  and  skies,  poor  thing ! 

Thou  unto  me  a  theme  and  moral  art. 

Like  thee,  from  grosser  elements  I  start, 
And  upward  bound  with  a  convulsive  spring  ; 
But  soon,  with  relaxed  energy  of  wing — 

The  law  of  evil  bound  up  in  my  heart — 
I  sink,  till  some  fresh  impulse  shall  me  bring 

Again  from  the  deep  waters  which  o'erflow. 
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Then  may  I  fly  to  Thee,  O  Christ,  and  cling 

Unto  thy  robes  for  refuge  ;  for  I  know 
That  thou  can'sthold  me  up— -can'st  draw  the  sting 
Of  all  these  woundings,  and  assuage  the  woe 
Which  hath  brought  down  my  strength  of  soul  so  low. 

THE  GARDEN. 

My  hope's  enclosed  garden, — where  there  grew 
The  trees  that  I  had  planted,  and  sweet  flow'rs 
Enwreathed  in  shady  arbours  and  fair  bow'rs 
Of  every  form  and  fragrance — every  hue 
That  the  untroubled  spirit  loves  to  view  ; — 
Where  I  have  spent  all  my  serenest  hours, 
Mocking  the  scowl  of  pride,  and  the  fierce  low'rs, 
Which  the  ungentle  world  upon  me  threw  ; — 
Is  now  a  cheerless  desert — broken — wild — 
Whereon  no  eye  reposeth  with  delight — 
Of  all  its  garniture  and  sweetness  spoiled 

By  the  keen  winds  and  the  untimely  blight, 
Which  have  not  left  my  lilies  undeiiled, 
Or  spared  my  roses,  beautiful  and  bright. 

PSALM  lxii.  6. 

Like  rain  on  the  mown  grass,  He  shall  come  down— - 
Like  showers  sent  to  water  the  hot  earth 
Making  most  fruitful  its  autumnal  birth, — 

So  mild — so  gentle  !  Not  before  His  frown 

Need  the  heart  wither,  or  the  blood  congeal ; 
Not  in  the  lightnings  which  pale  Horeb  saw, 
Not  in  the  thunders  of  avenging  law 

He  cometh — for  He  cometh  but  to  heal. 

i  3 
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0  that  men  would  receive  Him  !  O  that  we 
Could  open  the  lone  chambers  of  the  heart, 

For  His  dear  love  to  dwell  in  ! — then  would  He 
To  all  our  wants  from  all  His  wealth  impart, — 

Strength  to  our  weakness  ;  healing  to  our  sore  ; 

Oblivion  to  the  fears  we  knew  of  yore. 

HOME. 

If  earth  be  not  my  home  why  then  should  I 
The  blessedness  and  joy  of  home  seek  there — 
There  make  my  rest,  and  build  me  dwellings  fair 

Which  I  may  not  inhabit  ?    Why,  Oh  !  why 

On  most  vain  things  and  vainer  hopes  rely  ? 
Why  still  again  the  pleasing  structures  rear 
Which  have  so  oft  dissolved  into  thin  air, 

And  left  me  shelterless  to  misery  ? 

Oh,  for  home  indeed ! — a  place  to  hide 

Till  the  fierce  biting  winds  are  all  blown  by ; 

And  not  alone  to  flee  to — but  abide, 

Free  from  these  cares,  this  agony,  this  toil, 
Or  where  hope  still  may  check  the  rising  sigh, 

And  comfort  me  in  pain  and  wearisome  turmoil. 
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I  have  already  more  than  once  adverted  to  this 
celebrated  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard  ;  and  as  he, 
beyond  all  deaf-mutes,  possessed  the  power  of  ex- 
plaining his  own  condition,  I  shall,  in  this  place, 
introduce  the  details  which  he  has  given  ;  and,  in 
proceeding,  offer  some  remarks  upon  them. 

The  author  of  a  little  book,  called  '  La  Corbeille 
de  Fleurs,'  relates  that  he  was  anxious  to  have 
from  Massieu  some  particulars  concerning  his 
childhood,  and  induced  him  to  furnish  in  writing 
the  following  history  of  his  first  years. 

"  I  was  born  at  Semens,  in  the  canton  of  St. 
Macaire,  department  of  La  Gironde.  My  father 
died  in  the  month  of  January,  1791  ;  my  mother 
lives  still.  In  my  country  we  were  six  deaf-mutes, 
of  the  same  paternal  family,  three  boys  and  three 
girls.  Until  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  nine 
months,  I  remained  in  my  country,  where  I  never 
received  any  instruction. 

"  I  expressed  my  ideas  by  manual  signs,  or  by 
gestures.  The  signs  which  I  at  that  time  used  to 
express  my  ideas  to  my  parents,  and  to  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  were  very  different  from  those  of  the 
instructed  deaf-mutes.  Strangers  never  understood 
us,  when  we  were  expressing  to  them  our  ideas  ; 
but  the  neighbours  understood  us. 

"  I  saw  oxen,  horses,  pigs,  dogs,  cats,  vegetables, 
houses,  fields,  vines ;  and  when  I  had  seen  all  these 
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objects  I  remembered  them  well." — This  phrase 
appears  to  refer  to  the  great  distinctness  of  ocular 
impressions,  which  there  has  been  occasion  to 
illustrate  in  a  preceding  page. 

"  Before  my  education,  while  I  was  a  child,  I 
knew  neither  to  read  or  write.  I  desired  to  write 
and  read.  I  often  saw  young  boys  and  girls  who 
were  going  to  school,  and  1  desired  to  follow 
them." — Which,  it  would  seem,  arose  not  from  the 
most  distant  conception  of  what  reading  and  writ- 
ing really  were,  but  from  a  vague  feeling  that 
there  was  some  unknown  privilege  and  enjoyment 
in  the  matter,  from  which  he  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded. He  says,  indeed,  himself  "  Et  fen  etais 
tres  jaloux." 

"  I  begged  of  my  father,  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
permission  to  go  to  school.  I  took  a  book  and 
turned  it  upside  down  to  mark  my  ignorance.  I 
put  it  under  my  arm  as  if  to  go  out ;  but  my  father 
refused  me  the  permission  I  requested,  making 
signs  to  me  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  learn 
anything,  because  I  was  deaf  and  dumb." — Here 
Massieu  appears  somewhat  to  introduce  into  the 
description  of  his  former  state  matters  derived  from 
his  later  knowledge.  The  idea  of  turning  a  book 
upside  down  to  mark  ignorance,  would  not  occur 
to  a  person  unable  to  read,  who,  indeed,  would  not 
know  whether  a  book  was  upside  down  or  not. 

"  Then  I  cried  very  loud.  I  again  took  the 
books  to  read  them  ;  but  I  neither  knew  the  letters 
nor  the  words,  nor  the  phrases,  nor  the  periods. 
Full  of  vexation,  I  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears,  and 
demanded  with  impatience  of  my  father  to  have 
them  cured. 

"  He  answered  me,  that  there  was  no  remedy. 
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Then  I  was  disconsolate.  I  quitted  my  father's 
house  and  went  to  school,  without  telling  my  father. 
I  addressed  myself  to  the  master,  and  asked  him  by 
signs  to  teach  me  to  read  and  write.  He  refused 
me  roughly,  and  drove  me  from  the  school.  This 
made  me  cry  much ;  but  my  purpose  I  gave  not 
up.  I  often  thought  of  writing  and  reading.  I 
was  then  twelve  years  old  ;  I  attempted  alone  to 
form  with  the  pen  the  writing  signs." — In  this 
we  see,  that  by  a  sort  of  unconscious  instinct, 
the  poor  lad  was  directed  to  what  was  really 
the  best  and  only  resource  for  him,  and  that  he 
held  to  it  in  the  face  of  all  discouragement  and 
opposition.  This  was  perseverance  ;  and  per- 
severance is  the  secret  of  his  eventual  success,  as,  in 
another  line  of  things,  it  has  been  of  my  own. 

"  In  my  childhood,  my  father  made  me  make 
prayers  in  gestures,  evening  and  morning.  I  threw 
myself  on  my  knees,  I  joined  my  hands  and  moved 
my  lips  in  imitation  of  those  who  speak  when  they 
are  praying  to  God.  At  present  I  know  there  is 
a  God,  who  is  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 
In  my  childhood  I  adored  the  heavens,  not  God. 
I  did  not  see  God,  I  did  see  the  heavens. 

"  I  did  not  know  whether  I  had  been  myself 
made,  or  whether  I  made  myself. 

"  I  grew  tall.  But  if  I  had  not  known  my  in- 
structor Sicard,  my  mind  would  not  have  grown 
as  my  body,  for  my  mind  was  very  poor ;  in  grow- 
ing up  I  should  have  thought  the  heavens  were 
God. 

"  Then  the  children  of  my  age  did  not  play  with 
me,  they  despised  me.  I  was  like  a  dog.  I  amused 
myself  alone  in  playing  at  ball,  or  marbles,  or 
running  about  on  stilts. 
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"  I  knew  the  numbers  before  my  instruction, — my 
fingers  had  taught  me  them  ;  but  I  did  not  know 
the  figures.  I  counted  with  my  fingers,  and  when 
the  number  passed  ten,  I  made  notches  on  a  stick. 

"  During  my  childhood,  my  parents  sometimes 
made  me  watch  a  flock ;  and  often  those  who  met 
me,  touched  with  my  condition,  gave  me  money. 

"  One  day  a  gentleman  who  was  passing  took  a 
liking  to  me.  He  made  me  go  to  his  house,  and 
gave  me  to  eat  and  drink. 

"  Afterwards,  when  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  he 
spoke  about  me  to  M.  Sicard,  who  consented  to 
take  charge  of  my  education. 

"  This  gentleman  wrote  to  my  father,  who  showed 
me  his  letter ;  but  I  could  not  read  it.  My  rela- 
tions and  neighbours  told  me  what  it  contained. 
They  informed  me  that  I  should  go  to  Bordeaux. 
They  thought  it  was  to  learn  to  be  a  cooper ;  my 
father  said  to  me  that  it  was  to  learn  to  read  and 
write. 

"I  set  out  with  him  for  Bordeaux.  When  we 
arrived  there,  we  went  to  visit  M.  l'Abbe  Sicard, 
whom  I  found  very  thin.'* — Here  he  was  obviously 
in  search  of  a  circumstance  by  which  he  might  dis- 
tinguish this  person,  in  place  of  a  proper  name ;  and 
he  fixed  on  his  thinness. 

"  I  commenced  by  forming  letters  with  my  fingers. 
In  the  space  of  many  days,  I  knew  how  to  write 
some  words.  In  the  space  of  three  months  I  knew 
how  to  write  many  words.  In  the  space  of  six 
months  I  knew  how  to  write  some  phrases.  In 
the  space  of  a  year  I  wrote  well.  In  the  space  of 
a  year  and  nine  months  I  wrote  better,  and  I 
answered  well  to  questions  that  were  proposed 
to  me. 
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"  It  was  three  years  and  six  months  that  I  had 
been  with  M.  l'Abbe*  Sicard,  when  I  set  out 
with  him  for  Paris. 

"  In  the  space  of  four  years,  I  became  like  the 
entendaris-parlans" 

The  narrator  proceeds  to  state,  that  he  asked 
Massieu  some  questions  which  might  tend  to  throw 
still  further  light  on  his  condition. 

"  Before  your  instruction,  what  did  you  think 
that  people  were  doing  when  they  looked  at  each 
other  and  moved  their  lips  ?  " 

"  I  thought  they  were  expressing  ideas.' ' 

"  Why  did  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Because  I  recollected  that  some  one  had  spoken 
of  me  to  my  father,  and  he  had  threatened  to  have 
me  punished. " 

"  You  thought,  then,  that  the  motion  of  the 
lips  was  one  way  of  communicating  ideas  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  not  move  your  lips  to 
communicate  yours  ?  *' 

"  Because  I  had  not  sufficiently  watched  the  lips 
of  the  speakers  when  they  spoke;  and  because 
people  told  me  my  noises  were  bad.  As  they  told 
me  my  defect  was  in  my  ears,  I  took  some  brandy, 
poured  it  into  my  ears,  and  stopped  them  with 
cotton."  This  was  manifestly  done  in  imitation  of 
persons  whom  he  had  seen  so  treat  their  ears  in 
temporary  deafness  from  cold. 

"  Did  you  know  what  it  was  to  hear  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  How  had  you  learned  that  ?  " 

"  A  hearing  female  relative,  who  lived  at  our 
house,  told  me  that  she  saw  with  her  ears  a  person 
whom  she  could  not  see  with  her  eyes — a  person  who 
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was  coming  to  my  father.  The  hearing  see  with 
their  ears  during  the  night  a  person  who  is 
walking." 

These  answers  are  of  greater  importance  than  any 
thing  which  has  been  elicited  on  the  subject  from 
the  deaf-mutes.  Taken  in  connection  with  other 
particulars,  they  show,  that  the  idea  which  the  born 
deaf  form  of  sound  is  analogous  to  that  which  the 
born  blind  form  of  sight.  The  latter  believe  that 
sight  is  a  kind  of  ocular  hearing ;  and  the  former 
that  hearing  is  a  kind  of  auricular  sight.  All  the 
evidence  which  can  be  drawn  from  Massieu  and 
others  tends  to  show,  that  they  conceive  the  motion 
of  the  lips  to  produce  a  certain  emission  visible  to 
others  but  not  to  themselves.  They  see  that  breath 
which  is  visible  in  cold  weather  is  not  so  when  the 
weather  is  warm ;  and  they  conceive  that  there  is 
some  other  like  emission,  visible  to  others  but  not 
to  themselves,  through  which  others  are  able  to 
communicate  ideas  to  one  another.  They  know 
that  their  own  incapacity  in  this  matter  arises  from 
some  defect  in  the  ears ;  but  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  think  that  the  ear  itself  or  the  eye  is 
the  seat  of  this  perception — that  is,  whether  they 
suppose  that  their  own  ear  is  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving the  oral  emissions  visible  to  the  ears  of 
others ;  or  that  defects  of  the  ear  disqualify  them 
from  the  ocular  perception  of  those  emissions. 
This  is  a  curious  and  interesting  point,  which 
future  and  more  exact  inquiries  may  determine. 
Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  no  proper  idea  of  a 
sound  can  be  entertained  by  those  who  never  heard 
it — whatever  be  the  degree  of  their  "  education/' 
The  nearest  approach  to  such  an  idea  which  they 
can  possibly  reach  is  through  the  class  of  hitherto 
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undescribed  sensations  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  in  the  chapter  on  Percussions. 

Other  points  in  the  conversation  with  Massieu 
involve  some  interesting  disclosures. 

"  What  were  you  thinking  about  while  your 
father  made  you  remain  on  your  knees  ?  " 

"  About  the  heavens." 

"  With  what  view  did  you  address  to  it  a 
prayer  ?  " 

"  To  make  it  descend  at  night  to  the  earth,  in 
order  that  the  plants  which  I  had  planted  might 
grow,  and  that  the  sick  might  be  restored  to  health.' ' 

w  Was  it  with  ideas,  words,  or  sentiments,  that 
you  composed  your  prayer  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  heart  that  made  it.  I  did  not  yet 
know  either  words,  or  their  meaning,  or  value." 

"  What  did  you  feel  in  your  heart  ?  " 

"  Joy,  when  I  found  that  the  plants  and  fruits 
grew.  Grief,  when  I  saw  their  injury  by  the  hail, 
and  that  my  parents  still  remained  sick." 

At  these  last  words  of  his  answer,  Massieu  made 
many  signs,  which  expressed  anger  and  menaces. 
The  fact,  as  I  have  been  informed  (says  the  narrator), 
was,  that  during  his  mother's  illness,  he  used  to  go 
out  every  evening  to  pray  to  a  particular  star,  that 
he  had  selected  for  its  beauty,  for  her  restoration  ; 
but  finding  that  she  got  worse,  he  was  enraged,  and 
pelted  stones  at  the  star. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  menaced  the  heavens?  " 
said  we,  with  astonishment. 

"  Yes." 

"  But  from  what  motive  ?  " 

"  Because  I  thought  that  I  could  not  get  at  it  to 
beat  it  and  kill  it,  for  causing  all  these  disasters, 
and  not  curing  my  parents." 
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"  Had  you  no  fear  of  irritating  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  then  acquainted  with  my  good  mas- 
ter, Sicard,  and  I  was  ignorant  what  this  heaven 
was.  It  was  not  until  a  year  after  my  education 
was  commenced  that  I  had  any  fear  of  being 
punished  by  it." 

"  Did  you  give  any  figure  or  form  to  the 
heavens  ?  " 

"  My  father  had  made  me  look  at  a  large  statue, 
which  was  in  the  church  of  my  country.  It  repre- 
sented an  old  man  with  a  long  beard ;  he  held  a 
globe  in  his  hand.  I  thought  he  lived  above 
the  sun." 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  constant  re- 
ferences of  people  upwards  in  worship  and  in 
connection  with  religious  sentiments,  had  led  him 
into  some  vague  notions  of  a  ruling  or  influencing 
power  in  the  body  of  the  heavens  ;  which  eventually 
resolved  itself  into  an  anthropomorphous  idea  of 
God,  derived  from  the  statue,  whether  that  were 
the  statue  of  a  saint,  or  one  of  those  representations 
of  the  Divine  Being,  which  are  but  too  common 
in  many  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  facts  of 
his  dim  perceptions  on  these  subjects,  as  stated,  are 
curious  from  the  manner  in  which  they  touch  at 
some  points  in  the  old  pagan  idolataries. — The  con- 
versation proceeded : — 

"  Did  you  know  who  made  the  ox,  the  horse, 
etc.  ?  » 

"  No  :  but  I  was  curious  to  see  them  spring  up. 
Often  I  went  to  hide  myself  in  the  dykes,  to  watch 
the  heaven  descending  upon  the  earth,  for  the 
growth  of  beings.    I  wished  much  to  see  this." 

"  What  were  your  thoughts  when  M.  Sicard  made 
you  trace,  for  the  first  time,  words  with  letters  ?  " 
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"  I  thought  that  the  words  were  the  images  of 
the  objects  I  saw  around  me.  I  learned  them  by- 
memory  with  the  utmost  ardour.  When  I  first 
learned  the  word  God,  written  with  chalk  on  a 
board,  I  looked  at  it  very  often,  for  I  believed  that 
God  caused  death,  and  I  feared  him  very  much." 

"  What  idea  had  you  then  of  death  ?  " 

"  That  it  was  the  cessation  of  motion,  of  sensation, 
of  chewing,  of  the  softness  of  the  skin,  and  of  the 
flesh.,, 

"  Why  had  you  this  idea?  " 

"  Because  I  had  seen  a  corpse." 

"  Did  you  think  that  you  should  always  live?  " 

"  I  thought  there  was  a  heavenly  land,  and  that 
the  body  was  eternal." 

If  Massieu  had  really  these  last  ideas,  at  the 
time  of  which  he  speaks,  and  did  not  carry  them 
back  from  his  present  to  his  past  experience,  they 
must  have  been  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  per- 
sons having  pointed  from  the  dead,  or  from  the  place 
of  the  dead,  upwards,  to  indicate  that  they  still  lived, 
or  would  live  again.  If  he  apprehended  this,  it  would 
suggest  to  him  that  the  body  was  immortal,  for  he 
could  have  no  idea  of  the  soul.  The  difficulty  which 
I  myself  experienced  in  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
soul  to  the  young  deaf-mute,  of  whom  I  had  for- 
merly occasion  to  speak,  and  who  was  by  no  means 
unready  of  comprehension,  assures  me  that  it  could 
not  possibly  occur  to  any  person  in  his  condition 
untaught.  That  the  dead  body  should  hereafter 
revive,  and  become  subject  to  happiness  or  misery 
in  a  future  state  of  existence,  he  could  comprehend  ; 
but  all  attempts  to  convey  to  him  the  idea  of  a 
distinct  spiritual  existence  failed.  He  could,  like 
Massieu,  comprehend  or  infer  the  immortality  of 
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the  body — but  not  of  the  soul.  In  both  thesecases, 
even  this  limited  idea  of  a  future  state,  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  of  partial  instruction.  In  general, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  before  instruction,  suppose  death 
the  end  of  existence ;  and  therefore  regard  it  with 
an  intensity  of  horror,  which  it  is  difficult  for  those 
whose  minds  are  familiar  with  the  higher  hopes  of 
religion  even  to  imagine.  Mrs.  Phelan  ("Charlotte 
Elizabeth"),  in  her  interesting  memoir  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  lad,  to  whom  she  was  instrumental  in 
conveying  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  truths  of  reve- 
lation, refers  to  this  point  in  the  following  words  : — 
"  I  have  frequently  been  much  moved  by  the 
animated  and  feeling  descriptions  that  my  dear  boy 
gave  of  this  state  of  unwilling  ignorance.  He  told 
me  that  he  used  to  watch  the  motion  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  the  growth  of  plants,  and  the 
various  natural  appearances  which  bespeak  the  hand 
of  an  overruling  power,  until  his  tears  had  flowed, 
because  he  could  not  comprehend  the  cause  of  all. 
But  nothing  appears  to  occasion  such  distressing 
perplexity  to  a  deaf-mute,  as  the  death  and  burial 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  change  produced,  on 
countenances  which  used  to  smile  upon  them  — the 
icy  coldness,  and  total  insensibility  of  the  frame  ; 
the  act  of  screwing  down  a  coffin  lid  over  it,  and  of 
depositing  that  coffin  deep  beneath  earth's  surface, 
with  the  solemn  act  of  worship  accompanying  it ; 
all  these  are  terribly  and  awfully  exciting  to  him, 
more  especially  when  he  is  made  to  comprehend  by 
some  associate,  that  his  turn  will  also  come  ;  that 
he,  too,  must  be  enclosed  in  a  long  box,  and  depo- 
sited in  a  deep  pit,  far  from  the  cheerful  light,  and 
from  all  that  now  helps  to  gladden  his  solitaiy 
existence. 
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"  I  never  beheld  anything  so  striking  as  the 
avidity  with  which  my  poor  John  caught  at  the 
first  intimation  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  It 
evidently  removed  from  his  mind  a  most  oppressive 
weight  of  anxious  doubt.  And  I  think  I  may  safely 
assert,  that  during  more  than  seven  years  following, 
scarcely  as  many  days  passed,  on  which  he  did  not 
refer  to  it  with  delight." 

The  picture  which  Massieu  has,  in  the  sketch 
of  his  early  life,  and  by  the  answers  to  questions, 
given  of  his  first  condition,  conveys  more  informa- 
tion, and  is  more  suggestive,  than  the  entire  amount 
of  what  has  been  collected  from  all  other  deaf-mutes 
taken  together.  If  the  deplorable  condition  of  intel- 
lectual being  which  he  describes,  was  the  lot  of  one 
endowed  with  such  rare  gifts,  and  with  a  genius 
so  penetrating  and  metaphysical  as  Massieu,  how 
melancholy  must  be  the  state  of  those  who  stand  on 
the  common  level  of  character  and  intellect  !  It  is 
probably  safe  to  say,  that  the  condition  which  he 
describes,  is  the  highest  of  which  a  deaf-mute  is  at 
that  age  capable,  without  special  instruction ;  and 
yet  the  painful  inferiority  of  that  condition,  even  in  a 
character  naturally  so  brilliant  as  Massieu,  to  that  of 
the  most  dull  and  heavy  boy  of  the  same  age  who 
is  in  possession  of  his  hearing,  is  most  apparent, 
and  is  truly  affecting  to  contemplate. 

In  Massieu  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
doubtless  reached  the  highest  point  of  which  it  was 
capable  ;  and  the  teachers  of  this  unfortunate  class 
may  count  themselves  happy  if  once  in  a  hundred 
years  they  meet  with  such  another  pupil — with  one 
so  quick  of  apprehension,  and  so  able  by  the  mighty 
efforts  of  his  strong  will,  to  throw  himself  out 
of  and  above  the  hard  bondage  of  his  condition. 
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His  abilities,  when  fully  instructed,  were  chiefly 
evinced  in  the  written  answers  to  questions  put 
to  him  by  strangers.  Most  of  them  were  good, 
and  some  wonderfully  fine.  The  following  are 
specimens  of  their  quality  : — 

"What  is  hope?" 

"  Hope  is  the  blossom  of  happiness." 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  hope  and 
desire?" 

"  Desire  is  a  tree  in  leaf,  hope  is  a  tree  in  blos- 
som, enjoyment  is  a  tree  in  fruit." 

"  What  is  gratitude  ?" 

"  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart." 

"  What  is  time  ?" 

"  A  line  that  has  two  ends, — a  path  that  begins 
in  the  cradle  and  ends  in  the  tomb." 

"What  is  eternity  ?" 

"  A  day  without  yesterday  or  to-morrow  ;  a  line 
that  has  no  end." 

"  What  is  God  ?" 

"  The  necessary  Being,  the  sun  of  eternity,  the 
mechanist  of  nature,  the  eye  of  justice,  the  watch- 
maker of  the  universe,  the  soul  of  the  universe." 

The  acute  and  dangerous  question,  "  Does  God 
reason  ?"  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  him  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.    The  answer  was — 

"  Man  reasons,  because  he  doubts ;  he  deli- 
berates, he  decides  :  God  is  omniscient ;  he  never 
doubts  ;  he  therefore  never  reasons." 

This  seems  to  us  the  best  answer  Massieu  ever 
gave.  It  will  be  observed,  that  most  of  the  others, 
which  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  his  peculiar 
talent,  are  properly  translations  into  words  of  pic- 
ture language.  They  are  illustrations,  similitudes, 
not  always  very  distinct.     He  seldom  attempts  an 
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abstract  definition,  and  when  he  does  so  he  usually 
fails ;  and  although  his  answers  are  striking  and 
suggestive,  they  will  not  often  satisfy  the  mind,  as 
good  in  themselves,  though  wonderful  from  a  per- 
son  in  his  circumstances.     A  close  inspection  of 
the  answers,  will  reveal  the  secret  of  that  readi- 
ness with  which  he  was  enabled  to  reply  to  ques- 
tions, which  were  often  such  as  would  puzzle  one 
possessed   of  all  his  senses :    for    there    are    not 
many,  even  among    educated    men,  who  will    be 
ready  to  give  a  good  definition  of  even  common 
things,  which   they  understand  well.     But  in  this 
very    thing   Massieu   was   likely   to   excel.      His 
study  had  been  to  possess  himself  with  the  full 
power  and  meaning  of  words,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  process  had  impressed  upon  his  mind  all  the 
analogies,  contrasts,  and  pictorial  comparisons,  by 
which  he  had  possessed  himself  of  their  meaning. 
The  two  questions  and  answers  which  are  placed 
first,  stand  far  apart  in  the  book  from  which  they 
are  taken.  But  the  juxta-position  in  which  they  now 
stand  strongly  illustrates  the  whole  subject.      In 
possessing  himself  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  words 
desire,  hope,  enjoyment  for  his  own  apprehension, 
the  happy  idea  of  comparing  them  to  a  tree  in  leaf, 
in  blossom,  and  in  fruit,  had  occurred  to  him.     So, 
when  asked  concerning  hope,  he  says  it  is  "  the 
blossom  of  happiness,"  being  so  much  of  his  pre- 
established  similitude  as  the  occasion  required :  but 
when  asked  of  desire  and  hope,  he  answers  for  hope 
as  before,  and  uses  the  tree  in  leaf  to  illustrate 
desire;    and   having   got  so  far,  he  cannot  resist 
throwing   in    the   remaining  member  of  his  esta- 
blished similitude,  although  not    involved  in   the 
question,  by  adding  that  enjoyment  was  a  tree  in 
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fruit.  The  accumulation  of  images  by  which  he 
strives  to  answer,  "  What  is  God  ?"  suggests 
merely  the  series  of  material  comparisons  by 
which  he  had  been  at  different  times  taught  or  had 
striven  to  realize  an  idea  of  God.  Many  of  these 
images,  however  satisfactory  to  him,  and  striking 
to  us,  are  really  vague  and  indistinct,  and  indicate 
only  the  dim  shadow  of  an  idea.  "  The  soul 
of  eternity,"  "  the  eye  of  justice,"  &c,  are  of  this 
kind. 

In  fact,  these  admired  answers  seem  to  us  to 
afford  painful  evidence  of  the  labour  and  contri- 
vance which  even  such  a  man  as  Massieu  had  to 
employ  in  affixing  ideas  to  words.  It  was  obvi- 
ously an  intellectual  exercise  in  which  he  took 
pleasure ;  and  this  bore  him  on  to  the  success 
which  he  eventually  achieved,  and  which  few 
others  can  be  expected  to  attain.  The  traces  of 
this  process  of  intellection  in  his  answers,  give  to 
them  a  kind  of  misty  grandeur,  well  calculated  to 
engage  attention  and  to  excite  admiration. 


It  has  been  the  intention  of  this  chapter  chiefly  to 
produce  such  facts  concerning  the  state  of  the  deaf 
as  have  not  been  embodied  in  my  own  experience : 
and  as  the  largest  portion  of  such  facts  are  contained 
in  the  account  which  Massieu  has  given  of  himself, 
his  case  has  been  exhibited  in  some  detail.  A  few 
other  circumstances,  tending  to  illustrate  the  pecu- 
liar notions  and  condition  of  the  deaf-mutes  may 
here  be  added  from  other  sources  ;  and  will  suitably 
conclude  the  present  volume. 

Massieu's  idea  of  hearing  as  "  auricular  sight" 
has  already  been  examined :  and  it  has  been  shown 
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that  the  born  deaf  cannot  possibly  have  any  correct 
idea  of  sound.  These  conclusions  are  corroborated 
by  all  which  has  been  elicited  from  other  persons 
in  that  condition.  One  who  had  been  educated  in 
an  American  institution  was  asked — 

"  Before  instruction,  how  did  you  feel  when  you 
saw  that  there  was  a  striking  difference  between 
yourself  and  other  folks  ?" 

"  I  sometimes  felt  surprised  to  see  them  speak 
quickly.  I  examined  their  tongues,  speaking.  I 
thought  their  tongues  were  not  like  my  tongue.  I 
wished  to  speak  easily.  I  was  sorry  that  I  was 
deaf  and  dumb.     J  disliked  to  make  signs." 

"  What  idea  have  you  of  sound  ;  or  what  do  you 
think  sound  is  like  ?" 

"  I  cannot  think  what  sound  is  like." 

It  would,  however,  seem  this  person  at  first 
conceived  that  the  mere  motions  of  the  tongue 
communicated  ideas  visually  perceived  :  and  that 
when  undeceived  in  this  respect,  was  unable  to  sub- 
stitute any  other  idea.  Another,  when  asked  the 
same  question,  respecting  the  difference  between 
himself  and  other  people,  answered — 

"  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  speech  of  the  folks, 
when  I  saw  them  speaking.  I  had  much  desire  to 
speak  and  hear,  but  I  could  not  speak  and  hear : 
but  I  thought  that  somebody  had  stolen  my  hear- 
ing when  I  was  a  young  boy." 

Of  Music,  it  appears  that  even  the  educated  deaf- 
mutes  can  only  form  any  notion  by  reference  to 
its  apparent  effects  upon  others  who  can  hear. 
Observe  how  the  writer  of  the  following  escapes 
from  the  painful  attempts  to  define  what  he  does 
not  understand,  to  rest  upon  the  tangible  idea  of 
the  tarantula. 
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"  Music  is  a  copy  or  rule  of  voice.  When  a 
person  sings,  he  looks  in  a  musical  book,  and  sings 
according  to  the  musical  rule.  I  am  told  that 
music  is  very  lively.  I  know  it  is  far  more  deli- 
cious than  the  fine  food  or  drink.  It  is  wonderful 
that  music  has  the  virtue  of  exciting  the  heart. 
It  inspirits  persons  who  are  discouraged  or  look 
downcast.  Martial  music  makes  the  soul  brave. 
Melancholy  music  drops  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
persons.  Many  persons  are  transported  by  the 
sweet  music.  It  is  especially  more  striking  that 
the  sweet  music  is  the  sovereign  remedy  against 
the  craziness  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula, — 
a  great  and  poisonous  spider.  Having  been  bitten 
by  the  spider  a  person  becomes  crazy.  A  number 
of  musicians  are  immediately  called.  They  play 
upon  musical  instruments  before  him.  He  is 
moved  by  hearing  the  sweet  music.  It  removes 
his  fatal  craziness,  and  he  becomes  quiet,  and  is 
delivered  from  death.  He  cannot  recognize  his 
past  craziness.  The  music  casts  the  recollection  of 
his  craziness  into  oblivion.  But  the  music  cannot 
heal  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  fatal  craziness. 
But  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  very  careful,  and 
flee  from  the  tarantula.  The  deaf  and  dumb  can- 
not enjoy  music  because  they  are  destitute  of  the 
organ  of  hearing :  but  they  should  be  contented, 
because  they  can  be  moved  by  poetry,  while  they 
read  poems.' ' 

What  most  strikes  one  in  the  notions  of  the  un~ 
instructed  deaf-mutes,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
reported  by  themselves  after  instruction,  is  the 
infantile  character  of  their  ideas.  That  this  is  still 
manifested,  although  in  a  diminished  degree,  may 
be  seen  by  the  letters  which  have  been  introduced 
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in    a   former    chapter,  and    it    is    never    wholly 
eradicated.    This  even  imparts  a  childish  expression 
to  the  countenance.    It  has  often  been  observed,  that 
the  deaf-mutes  always  look  younger  than  they  really 
are,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  blind. 
In  fact,  the  mind  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  when 
uninstructed,  seems  to  stand  still  at  a  given  point 
of  childhood,  which   those  who  have  hearing  soon 
get  beyond.     When  we  see  a  grown  youth,  twelve, 
fourteen,  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  we  instinctively 
give  him  credit  for  possessing  ideas  corresponding 
to   his   years  ;  but  if  we  succeed   in  establishing 
a    means    of  communication    with    him,   we  are 
painfully  surprised  to  discover  that  his  mind  is  as 
that  of  a  child  six  or  seven  years  old.     And  as  he 
grows  up,  it  remains  essentially  in  this  condition  ; 
the  chief  differences  between  him  and  a  child  being, 
that  the  sentiments — those  feelings  of  which  the 
heart  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  seat — are  as 
fully  developed  as  in  others  of  his  own  age ;  and 
that  while  the  hearing  child  may  be    said,  com- 
paratively, not  to  think  at  all,  the  grown-up  deaf- 
mute  does    think,  but    arrives  at   wrong   conclu- 
sions for  want  of  materials,  or  is  checked  by  that 
want  in  his  efforts  to  cast  his  thoughts  beyond  that 
barrier  of  puerile  and  abortive  conclusions  which 
shuts   him   in.     A  specimen  of  this  natural    con- 
dition of  the  uninstructed  deaf   is   furnished    in 
the  following  extract  from  the  correspondence  of  a 
pupil  of  the  Edinburgh  School  with  his  instructor  ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
intimations    received    from   others    in    the  same 
condition. 

"  Before  I  came  to  school,  I  thought  that  the 
stars  were  placed  in  the  firmament  like  grates  of 
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fire,  and  that  the  moon  at  night  was  like  a  great 
furnace  of  fire.  I  did  not  know  how  the  stars 
and  moon  were  made  ;  but  I  supposed  that  the 
people  like  us,  above  the  firmament,  kindled  the 
moon  and  stars  ;  and  I  did  not  know  whether  the 
stars  and  moon  were  made  by  art  or  not.  I  thought 
the  world  little,  and  round  like  a  table,  and  was 
always  intending  to  go  to  the  end  of  it." 

In  further  illustration  of  this  point  may  be 
adduced  the  testimony  of  a  most  intelligent 
American  lady  (cited  in  a  Report  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Institution),  who  had  been  much  in  the 
world,  and  at  a  mature  age  became  a  pupil  in  an 
American  Asylum :  she  stated,  after  instruction,  that 
her  friends  had  taken  great  pains  to  give  her  some 
idea  of  God,  but  all  she  had  been  able  to  apprehend 
was,  that  this  name  belonged  to  a  number  of  strong 
men,  living  above  the  sky,  who  printed  the  Bible 
and  sent  it  to  us.  The  idea  that  the  world  must 
have  had  a  Creator  never  occurred  to  her,  nor  to 
any  other  of  several  intelligent  pupils,  of  similar 
age,  and  with  equal  advantages  for  acquiring  ideas 
of  religious  truths.  One  of  them  ascribed  every 
change  of  the  weather  to  her  parents,  and  called 
upon  them  to  make  it  agreeable  to  her  wishes,  and 
vented  her  passion  upon  them  when  disappointed. 
Mrs.  Phelan  makes  a  similar  statement  respecting 
her  interesting  pupil  :■ — "  No  idea  had  entered  his 
mind  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  In 
proof  of  this,  one  of  the  first  questions  he  con- 
tinued to  put  to  me  was,  whether  I  had  made  the 
sun  and  moon." 


Cases  of  persons  born  deaf  obtaining  the  use  of 
hearing,  are  exceedingly  rare ;  and  it  has  very  sel- 
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dom  occurred  that  one  who  has  become  thoroughly 
deaf  at  any  time  of  life,  has  recovered  the  lost 
sense.  The  recovery  of  the  blind  is  much  less 
infrequent.  For  my  own  part,  many  long  years 
have  passed  since  I  have  abandoned  the  slightest 
hope  which  I  might  once  have  entertained,  of  ever 
more  hearing  a  sound  in  this  world.  I  have  almost 
ceased  to  desire  it ;  excepting  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  I  am  enabled  to  realize  a  strong  perception 
of  the  advantages  to  be  found  in  that  kind  of 
society  in  which  I  am,  from  my  present  position, 
entitled  to  mingle,  but  from  which  my  privation 
does,  in  a  great  measure,  exclude  me. 

Besides,  the  condition  in  which  three-fourths  of 
life  have  been  passed,  has  become  in  some  sort 
natural  to  me ;  and  I  somewhat  dread  to  contem- 
plate the  change  of  habits  which  restored  hearing 
would  necessitate  or  produce,  and  the  new  respon- 
sibilities which  it  would  impose.  I  fear  that  I 
should  run  wild  under  the  influence  of  so  great  a 
change ;  and  that  I  should  be  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  the  sedentary  life  which  I  have  hitherto 
led,  or  keep  up  the  habits  of  close  application  and 
incessant  study,  in  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
find  many  sources  of  satisfaction  and  the  means  of 
some  usefulness.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I 
am  well  content  in*  the  prospect  of  spending  my 
remaining  years  in  silence.  I  have  often  been 
urged  to  consult  Dr.  This,  and  try  Mr.  That,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  this  one  application  and  that 
other  nostrum :  but  I  have  done  none  of  these 
things,  and  even  such  recommendations  have  mostly 
been  painful  to  me  ;  lest  they  should  seem  to  im- 
pose upon  me  the  duty  of  making  attempts  to 
obtain  that  relief  of  which  I  really  have  no  hope, 
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and  which  might  not,  at  my  time  of  life,  be  an  un- 
mixed good.  Still,  if  I  knew  that  any  operation 
or  application  would  awaken  the  aural  nerve  from 
its  long  rest,  and  restore  the  lost  sense  to  me,  I 
should  probably  think  it  my  duty  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences of  that  great  joy  at  which  I  tremble — not 
because  I  value  it  not,  or  because  I  do  not  appre- 
ciate it,  but  because  I  rate  it  so  highly  as  to  fear 
that  the  mind  might  be  overwhelmed,  and  esta- 
blished habits  broken  up,  by  the  mighty  influx  of 
new  sensations,  new  ideas,  and  new  hopes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  accounts, 
so  detailed  as  we  could  wish,  of  the  early  impres- 
sions of  persons  born  deaf  on  obtaining  a  new  sense. 
The  paucity  of  information  on  this  point  is  not 
surprising,  as  only  four  cases  of  spontaneous 
recovery  are  on  record,  and  the  cures  by  artificial 
treatment  are  exceedingly  uncommon.  Of  spon- 
taneous recovery,  the  most  remarkable  instance  is 
that  of  the  Memoires  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  year  1703.  A  tradesman's  son 
of  Chartres,  who  had  been  born  deaf,  and  was 
consequently  also  dumb,  when  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age  began  to  speak,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  whole  town.  On  being  questioned  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  this  change  had  been  pro- 
duced, the  young  man  stated,  that  about  three  or 
four  months  previously  all  the  bells  of  the  town 
had  been  one  day  set  a  ringing,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  country,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
cloudy  and  stormy  weather,  in  order  to  disperse 
it.  He  then  for  the  first  time  perceived  the  new 
and  unknown  sense  of  hearing,  at  which  he  was 
much  delighted.  Some  time  after,  a  kind  of  watery 
humour  was  discharged  from  his  left  ear,  and  from 
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that  time  he  heard  perfectly  with  both  ears.  During 
the  three  or  four  months  he  listened  only,  but 
used  to  repeat  to  himself  the  words  he  had  heard. 
He  at  length  broke  silence,  though  he  could  speak 
but  badly.  The  divines  put  many  questions  to  him 
concerning  his  past  life,  his  ideas  of  God,  of  the 
human  mind,  and  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But  on 
all  these  and  the  like  matters,  his  mind  was  an  utter 
blank.  He  had,  indeed,  frequented  the  church, 
and  did  there  as  he  saw  others  do :  but  he  had  led 
a  purely  animal  life,  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
objects  he  saw  around  him,  but  without  drawing 
from  what  he  beheld,  or  from  the  actions  he  wit- 
nessed, any  of  the  inferences  which  might  perhaps 
a  priori  have  been  expected. 

Another  case  is  that  of  David  Eraser,  who  was 
deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth  till  seventeen  years 
of  age,  when  he  had  an  attack  of  fever,  which  went 
off  in  the  natural  course,  without  his  being  bled. 
In  a  few  weeks  after  his  recovery  he  perceived  a 
kind  of  motion  in  his  brain,  which  gave  him  much 
uneasiness  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  began  to  hear, 
and  in  process  of  time  to  understand  speech.  This 
naturally  disposed  him  to  imitate  what  he  heard, 
and  he  attempted  to  speak.  The  servants  of  the 
house  were  much  amazed  to  hear  him ;  but  several 
weeks  elapsed  before  anything  he  said  could  be 
clearly  understood.  It  is,  however,  remarked  as  a 
singularity,  that  long  after,  although  he  knew 
nothing  of  Gaelic,  he  spoke  with  the  Highland 
accent,  just  like  Highlanders  who  at  his  time  of  life 
had  begun  to  learn  the  English  tongue. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  both  these  cases,  the 
persons  whose  hearing  was  restored,  were  obliged 
to  remain  a  considerable  time  silent,  till  by  obser- 
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vation  and  practice  they  had  enabled  themselves  to 
speak,  which  they  did  at  first  very  indistinctly. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  man  called  Oxford,  reported 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  use  of  speech 
was  immediately  recovered,  in  an  effort  to  cry  out 
in  a  frightful  dream.  But  in  this  case  the  man  had 
only  been  four  years  deprived  of  speech,  and  during 
that  time  his  hearing  had  not  been  affected. 

This  incident,  however,  naturally  leads  us  to  the 
most  ancient  anecdote  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which 
history  has  preserved.  It  is  that  of  the  son  of 
Croesus,  which  Herodotus  thus  relates  : — "  Croesus 
had  a  son,  who  although  in  other  respects  not  de- 
ficient, was  dumb.  During  his  prosperity,  the 
father  had  used  for  his  relief  every  means  in  his 
power,  and  among  other  things  bethought  him  of 
sending  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  To  his 
inquiries  the  Pythian  thus  replied  : — 

*  O  man  unwise,  of  Lydia's  realms  the  king, 
Wish  not  his  voice  within  thy  halls  to  ring'; 
Better  for  thee  that  pleasure  to  forego  : — 
The  day  he  speaks  shall  be  a  day  of  woe/ 

"  When  the  fortifications  (of  Sardis,  his  capital 
city)  were  taken,  a  Persian,  not  knowing  Croesus,  was 
about  to  kill  him  ;  and  he,  seeing  himself  invaded, 
and  not  caring  to  survive  his  misfortunes,  would 
have  met  the  stroke  of  death.  But  his  speechless 
son,  seeing  the  Persian  approach,  moved  with  fear 
and  agony,  cried  out — <  Man,  kill  not  Croesus  !  ' 
These  were  his  first  words,  and  from  that  time 
forward  he  continued  to  speak." 

Larcher  and  others  argue  that  the  son  of  Croesus 
had  been  speechless  only,  and  not  deaf  and  dumb. 
Most  certainly,  his  dumbness  only  is  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  recorded  circumstances,  and  in  the  application 
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to  and  response  from  the  oracle.  Another  response 
of  the  same  oracle  on  a  different  occasion,  contains 
a  line  which  appears  to  allude  to  the  same  youth — 

"  I  understand  the  dumb ;  and  I  hear  him  who  speaketh  not." 

The  proof  does  not,  however,  appear  to  me  very 
conclusive.  As  dumbness  is  generally  the  effect  of 
want  of  hearing*,  and  is  more  conspicuous  than  the 
primary  and  greater  privation,  it  is  usually  taken  to 
represent  both  conditions ;  and  if  we  say  that  a 
man  is  dumb,  we  are  understood  to  mean  that  he  is 
both  deaf  and  dumb.  This  our  usage  would  go 
for  nothing,  were  the  case  not  justly  the  same  in 
the  use  of  the  Greek  word  xw<j>6$.  In  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  the  deafness  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
men  whom  Christ  cured  is  expressed  by  this  very 
word  (Mark  vii.  32,  37;  ix.  25);  while  in  the 
parallel  passages  in  other  Gospels,  the  same  men  are 
described  simply  as  "  dumb  ;"  and  in  all  those 
places  their  dumbness  is  expressed  by  this  same 
word  Kuj0o$9  which  describes  their  deafness  in  these 
cited  texts  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  been 
both  deaf  and  dumb.  On  these  grounds  we  incline 
to  think  that  the  son  of  Croesus  was  both  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  and  the  rather,  as  no  difficulty  is  removed 
by  supposing  him  only  speechless  :  for  although 
it  is  impossible  that  one  deaf  and  dumb  should 
speak  without  some  practice,  even  when  the  impedi- 
ments are  removed,  yet,  as  Mr.  Cooley  well  remarks, 
in  his  translation  of  Larcher's  Notes  on  Herodotus, 
"Is  it  not  equally  certain,  that  one  deprived  of 
speech  by  any  organic  malformation  would  be  unable 
to  speak,  on  the  removal  of  the  hindrance,  without 
some  previous  exercise  and  training  of  the  organs  ? 
The  story  of  tongue-tied  persons  acquiring  the  use 
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of  speech,  from  the  impulse  of  strong  emotions,  is 
popular  in  all  countries,  but  such  a  fact  is  unknown 
to  medical  experience."  He,  therefore,  concludes 
that  Croesus  had  a  deaf  and  dumb  son  ;  and  that  all 
the  rest  is  fable.  But  the  story  appears  to  be  too 
circumstantial  to  admit  of  this  interpretation ;  and 
it  would  seem  likely,  that  but  for  the  oracle  and 
the  apparent  suddenness  of  the  cure,  the  fact  of  the 
youth's  condition  would  never  have  been  recorded. 
I  am,  therefore,  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  son  of 
Croesus  had  some  time  before  recovered  his  hearing, 
and,  as  in  the  cases  already  given,  had  been  silently 
collecting  words  and  acquiring  the  use  of  them,  when 
the  peril  of  his  father  revealed  the  alteration  in  his 
condition,  somewhat  sooner  than  might,  without  this 
strong  impulse,  have  occurred.  I  am  happy  to 
contribute  this  hint  towards  the  preservation  of  a 
story  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  so  true  to  nature, 
which  my  fellow-labourers  in  the  great  field  of 
historical  antiquities  have  begun  to  impugn. 
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THE  LOST  SENSES. 


Series  II.    Blindness. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COMPARATIVE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BLIND  AND 
THE  DEAF. 

The  question,  Whether  the  blind  or  the  deaf  are 
in  the  most  afflicted  condition  ?  arises  almost  spon- 
taneously to  any  one  who  gives  the  least  attention 
to  the  subject.  To  this  question  almost  every  one 
will  feel  himself  inclined  to  answer,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  blind  are  under  far  more  unhappy 
circumstances  than  the  deaf,  and  suffer  a  far  greater 
amount  of  positive  privation.  The  more  a  person 
reflects,  however,  the  more  this  first  impression  is 
weakened,' and  every  line  of  consideration  he  may 
take,  will  eventually  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  blind  are  not  so  badly  off  as  the  deaf. 
We  have  known  many  persons  who  have  been 
startled  at  this  proposition  when  broadly  and 
abruptly  stated,  but  who  have  invariably  acquiesced 
in  it  when  they  had  taken  time  to  consider  the 
whole  matter  closely. 
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It  is  indeed  possible  that,  so  far  as  regards  merely 
animal  sensation,  the  blind  man  is  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  the  deaf:  but  in  all  that  regards  the 
culture  of  the  mind,  he  has  infinitely  the  advantage; 
while  his  full  enjoyment  of  society,  from  which 
the  other  is  excluded,  keeps  up  a  healthy  exer- 
citation  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  maintains  him 
in  that  cheerful  frame  of  mind  which  is  as 
generally  observed  among  the  blind,  as  the  want  of 
it  among  the  deaf. 

The  difference  in  this  respect  may  be  determined 
even  by  facts,  obvious  to  all  men.  Almost  every 
one  whose  acquaintance  is  extensive,  will  know 
several  blind  men  of  high  talent  and  acquirement, 
and  eminent  in  science  or  literature,  but  among  the 
deaf  he  will  not  know  one  so  distinguished.  In 
fact,  one  may  tax  his  memory  in  vain  for  the  name 
of  a  single  deaf  person  of  any  note  in  past  or  pre- 
sent times,  while  the  names  of  a  host  of  blind  men, 
distinguished  in  every  branch  of  knowledge — not 
even  excepting  optics — rush  to  the  mind  in  the 
effort  of  recollection.  One  who,  like  the  present 
writer,  has  been  enabled  notwithstanding  his  utter 
deafness  to  give  some  attention  to  the  higher 
branches  of  literature,  cannot  but  be  keenly  alive 
to  this  great  difference ;  and  must  sigh  with  regret 
as  he  compares  the  blank  page  before  him,  with 
the  crowd  of  illustrious  or  remarkable  names  which 
occur  in  that  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  blind. 
How  different  his  feeling  in  this  respect  from  that 
with  which  a  blind  man  can  exultingly  record 
the  honours  of  his  order.  Blind  James  Wilson 
says  truly :  "  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the 
blind  have  been  very  successful ;  and  many  of 
them  have  acquired  the  first  literary  honours  which 
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their  own  or  foreign  universities  could  bestow. 
In  the  different  branches  of  philosophy,  if  they 
have  not  excelled,  they  have  been  equal  to  any  of 
their  contemporaries,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
science  of  mathematics  ;  many  of  them  have  been 
able  to  solve  the  most  abstruse  problems  in  al- 
gebra. In  poetry  they  have  been  equally  dis- 
tinguished. Two  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
courted  the  Muses,  laboured  under  the  deprivation 
of  sight :  Homer,  the  venerable  father  of  epic 
poetry ;  and  the  inimitable  author  of  '  Paradise 
Lost.'  In  philosophy  Saunderson  and  Euler  ap- 
pear in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view :  the 
former  lost  his  sight  when  only  twelve  months 
old,  but  was  enabled  by  the  strength  of  his  com- 
prehensive genius  to  delineate  the  phenomena  of 
the  rainbow  with  all  the  variegated  beauty  of 
colours,  and  to  clear  up  several  dark  and  mysterious 
passages  which  appeared  in  Newton's  '  Principia  ;' 
and  although  the  latter  did  not  lose  his  sight  till 
he  had  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  yet  from 
that  period  he  was  able  to  astonish  the  world  by 
his  labours  in  the  rich  fields  of  science,  where  he 
earned  those  laurels  which  still  continue  to  flourish 
in  unfaded  bloom.  In  mechanics,  the  blind  have 
gone  to  a  considerable  length,  almost  to  surpass 
the  bounds  of  probability,  were  the  facts  not  sup- 
ported by  evidence  of  unquestionable  authority. 
Here  we  find  architects  building  bridges,  drawing 
plans  of  new  roads,  and  executing  them  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  commissioners.  These  roads  are 
still  to  be  seen  through  the  counties  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  where  they  have  been  carried  through 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  county,  once  bogs 
and  mountains.      Indeed  there  are  few  branches 
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of  mechanics  in  which  the  blind  have  been  ex- 
celled." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  con- 
ductor of  an  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  the  princi- 
pal of  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  who  have  re- 
spectively written  on  this  subject,  should  both  agree 
in  this  point  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  blind 
over  the  deaf.  Dr.  Guiliee,  the  director  and 
physician  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Paris, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  bias  towards  the 
objects  of  his  own  care,  gives  his  unhesitating 
testimony  to  this  effect. 

"  Which  are  the  most  unhappy,  the  deaf-mutes  or 
the  blind  ?  People  ask  us  this  every  day.  We  shall 
resolve  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  blind,  because 
we  think  them  in  fact  less  unhappy.  Strangers  to 
all  that  passes  around  them,  the  deaf-mutes,  who 
see  every  thing,  enjoy  nothing.  Like  Tantalus, 
whom  the  fable  represents  to  us  as  devoured  by 
unextinguishable  thirst  in  the  midst  of  water,  they 
are  continually  subjected  to  cruel  privations.  An 
insurmountable  barrier  separates  them  from  the 
rest  of  men  ;  they  are  alone  in  the  midst  of  us, 
unless  we  know  that  artificial  language  which  the 
talent  and  charity  of  their  ingenious  teacher  have 
created  for  them.  The  custom  which  they  have 
of  reading  the  physiognomy  is  very  often  a  subject 
of  ever  additional  anxiety  to  them  ;  they  do  not 
always  divine  aright ;  doubt  and  uncertainty  in- 
crease their  anxiety  and  suspicions ;  a  serious  cast, 
which  resembles  sadness,  then  invades  their  coun- 
tenance, and  proves  that  with  us  they  are  in  their 
state  of  real  privation.  Obliged  to  concentrate 
themselves  within  themselves,  the  activity  of  their 
imagination   is   thus   greatly   augmented ;  and   as 
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attention  and  judgment  follow  necessarily  the 
perception  of  ideas,  they  exhaust  themselves  im- 
mensely. Therefore  one  sees  few  deaf-mutes  in 
the  lists  of  longevity,  because  the  frictions  are  too 
lively,  and  to  use  an  expression  common  but  exact, 
4  the  sword  wears  away  the  scabbard.' 

"  More  favoured  than  these  melancholy  children 
of  silence,  the  blind  enjoy  all  the  means  of  con- 
versation with  other  men  :  no  obstacle  hinders  them 
from  hearing  or  being  heard,  since  the  ear,  which 
has  been  so  philosophically  defined  as  the  vestibule 
of  the  soul,  is  always  open  for  them.  The  exchange 
is  rapidly  made,  because  they  speak  the  vulgar 
language.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the 
blind  have  several  other  advantages  over  the  deaf- 
mutes  ;  but  it  would  be  exposing  myself  without 
much  advantage  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said.  Besides,  would  it  not  be  idle  to  dwell 
too  long  upon  a  parallel  between  deafness  and 
blindness,  when  it  is  not  permitted  us  to  choose 
between  these  two  afflictive  mutilations,  which  we 
can  only  alleviate  as  to  their  consequences  where 
they  exist?" 

On  the  immense  comparative  advantages  of  the 
blind  over  the  Deaf-mutes,  Dr.  Watson,  the  able 
manager  of  the  Kent-Road  Asylum,  speaks  with 
equal  emphasis  and  with  much  more  precision. 
His  words  deserve  to  be  well  weighed,  and  form 
a  suitable  link  between  this  and  the  former  volume 
of  i  The  Lost  Senses.' 

He  admits,  and  in  this  we  agree  entirely  with 
him,  that  were  the  point  to  be  determined  by  the 
value  of  the  direct  sensations  transmitted  to  the 
sensorium  through  each  of  them,  there  would  not 
be  any  ground  for  a  moment's  hesitation  in  pro- 
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nouncing  the  almost  infinite  superiority  of  the  eye 
to  the  ear.  For  what  is  the  sum  of  the  information 
we  derive  from  the  ear  as  direct  sensation  ?  It 
is  sound.  Sound,  indeed,  admits  of  incalculable 
variety ;  but  strip  it  of  the  value  it  derives  from 
arbitrary  associations,  and  it  is  still  but  a  titillation 
of  the  organ  of  sense,  painful  or  pleasurable,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  shrill,  soft,  harsh,  discordant,  or 
harmonious.  Should  we,  on  the  contrary,  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  sum  of  the  information  we  derive 
from  the  eye,  even  as  direct  sensation,  that  is, 
visible  impressions,  it  is  so  immense,  that  volumes 
would  not  contain  a  full  description  of  it ; — so 
precious,  that  no  words  short  of  those  which  we 
apply  to  the  mind  itself  can  adequately  express 
its  value.  Indeed,  all  languages  bear  witness  to 
this  by  figuratively  adopting  visible  imagery  to 
signify  the  highest  operations  of  intellect.  Ex^ 
punge  such  imagery  from  any  language,  and 
what  will  be  left? — What  in  this  case  must  be- 
come of  the  most  admired  productions  of  human 
genius  ? 

"  Whence,"  it  may  be  asked  (as  it  often  has 
been),  "does  it  arise  that  those  born  blind  have 
such  superiority  of  intelligence  over  those  born 
deaf?  " 

In  proposing  this  question,  Dr.  Watson  brings 
it  to  the  test  of  actual  comparison.  "  Take,  it 
may  be  said,  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age, 
who  has  never  seen  the  light,  and  you  will  find 
him  conversable,  and  ready  to  give  long  nar- 
ratives of  past  occurrences,  &c.  Place  by  his  side 
a  boy  of  the  same  age,  who  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  deaf,  and  observe  the  contrast.  The 
latter  is  insensible  to  all  you  say  :  he  smiles,  per- 
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haps,  and  his  countenance  is  brightened  by  the 
beams  of  i  holy  light ; '  he  enjoys  the  face  of  na- 
ture, nay,  reads  with  attention  your  features,  and 
by  sympathy  reflects  your  smile  or  frown.  But  he 
remains  mute  :  he  gives  no  account  of  past  ex- 
perience or  of  future  hope. — You  attempt  to  draw 
something  of  this  sort  from  him  ;  he  tries  to  under- 
stand, and  to  make  himself  understood  ;  but  he  can- 
not.— He  becomes  embarrassed — you  feel  for  him, 
and  turn  away  from  a  scene  too  trying,  under  the 
impression,  that  of  these  two  children  of  misfor- 
tune, the  comparison  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
blind,  who  appears  by  his  language  to  enter  into 
all  your  feelings  and  conceptions,  while  the  un- 
fortunate deaf-mute  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
rational  being.  Yet  he  possesses  all  the  advantages 
of  visual  information  as  direct  sensation.  All  this 
is  true.  But  the  cause  of  this  apparent  superiority 
of  intelligence  in  the  blind  is  seldom  properly 
understood.  It  is  not  that  the  blind  possess  a  greater 
or  anything  like  an  equal  stock  of  materials  for 
mental  operations,  that  is,  sensations,  as  already  de- 
scribed. No,  but  they  possess  an  invaluable  engine 
for  forwarding  these  operations,  however  scanty 
the  materials  to  operate  upon — artificial  language. 
Language  we  have  defined  to  be  the  expression  of 
thought :  so  it  is,  but  it  is  moreover,  when  refined 
and  methodised,  the  medium  of  thinking.  Its 
value  to  a  man  is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  his 
reasoning  faculties :  without  it  he  would  hardly  be 
rational. 

"It  is  the  want  of  language,  and  not  the  want  of 
hearing  (unless  as  being  the  cause  of  the  want  of 
language),  that  occasions  that  deficiency  of  intel- 
ligence, or  inexpansion  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
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so  observable  in  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Give  them 
but  language,  by  which  they  may  designate,  clas- 
sify, compare,  and  consequently  remember,  excite, 
and  express  their  sensations  and  ideas,  then  they 
must  surpass  the  original  and  permanently  blind 
in  intellectual  perspicuity  and  correctness  of  com- 
prehension (as  far  as  actual  ideas  affixed  to  words 
and  phrases  are  concerned),  by  as  much  as  the  sense 
of  seeing  furnishes  matter  for  mental  operations, 
beyond  the  sense  of  hearing,  considered  as  direct 
sensation.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  fluency  of 
words,  and  quite  another  to  have  correct  notions  or 
precise  ideas  annexed  to  them. 

"  But  though  the  ear  furnishes  us  only  with  the 
sensation  of  sound;  and  sound,  merely  as  such, 
can  stand  no  comparison  with  the  multiform, 
delightful,  and  important  information  derived  from 
visual  impressions  ; — yet,  as  sounds  admit  of  such 
astonishing  variety  (above  all  when  articulated), 
and  is  associable  at  pleasure  in  the  mind  with  our 
other  sensations,  and  with  our  ideas ;  it  becomes 
the  independent  and  ready  exponent  or  nomen- 
clature of  thought ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  important 
indeed.  It  is  on  this  account  chiefly  that  the  want 
of  hearing  is  to  be  deplored  as  a  melancholy  chasm 
in  the  human  frame.' ' 

This  is  by  far  the  most  acute  and  discriminating 
statement  on  the  subject  which  has  fallen  under 
our  notice.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  desire 
of  the  writer  to  enforce  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing language  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  left  his 
argument  open  to  some  exception.  He  says  that 
if  we  give  language  to  them,  we  raise  them  to  a 
condition  superior  to  that  of  the  blind.  This  we 
believe  is  true,  as  we  would  understand  it;  but 
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not  entirely  true  as  the  writer  himself  understands 
it.      By  giving   language  to   the   deaf-mutes,    he 
manifestly  intends  to  indicate  such  use  of  language 
on  their  own  parts  as  is  given  to  them  in  the  Insti- 
tutions for  their  instruction.     But  that  this  does 
not  confer  the  superiority  to  the  deaf  which  he 
contemplates,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  among 
these  so  instructed  in  the  use  of  language,  and  even 
among  those  who  have  become  deaf  in  childhood 
after  the  use  of  language  had  been  acquired,  not 
one  has  arisen  so  distinguished  for  talent  or  attain- 
ment as  many  among  the  blind  have  been.     But 
indeed  the  use  of  language  consists  of  two  things — 
the  capacity  of  receiving  ideas  communicated  in 
uttered    or  written  language  by  others;  and   the 
power  of  so  imparting  ideas  to  others.      Of  the 
parts  involved  in  this  idea  of  the  true  uses  of  lan- 
guage,  the  most  essential  without  doubt  is  that  of 
being  able  to  receive  the  ideas  which  others  express 
by  its  means.     The  limited  extent  in  which   this 
may  be  imparted  to  the  deaf,  by  teaching  them  to 
read,  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them, 
and  of  far  more  worth  than  the  usually  very  im- 
perfect  power   of  expression   in   language  which 
they  themselves  may  acquire.     But  it  still  leaves 
them  in  a  condition  of  general  inferiority  in  intel- 
lectual resources  to  the  blind.     To  give  them  the 
use  of  language,  would  be  indeed   to  give  them 
great   superiority  to   the  blind.     But  the  use  of 
language  cannot  be  given  without  the  precious  gift 
of  hearing ;  and  that  gift  would  remove  him  out 
of  the  condition  which  supplies  the  basis  of  the 
comparison.     According  to  this  our  view,  a  person 
merely  dumb — that  is,  hearing  and  understanding 
the  language   of  others,  but  not  able  himself  to 
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speak — would  be  in  a  far  better  case  than  one  who 
could  speak  but  not  hear ;  and  as  he  would  possess 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  use  of  language,  to- 
gether with  his  sight,  his  condition  might  very 
probably  be  superior  to  that  of  the  blind  man. 
Materials  for  the  experience  of  such  a  case  are, 
however,  happily  wanting,  as  the  mere  tongue-tie 
is  easily  cured,  and  the  persons  dumb  without  being 
deaf  are  usually  such  as  have  lost  the  use  of  speech 
late  in  life. 

The  resources  which  the  deaf  find  in  sight,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  fond  of  reading,  and  those  which 
the  blind  possess  in  hearing,  generally  lead  them 
respectively  to  prefer  their  own  condition  of  suf- 
fering to  the  other — not  perhaps,  at  first,  but  when 
time  has  reconciled  them  to  their  own  privation, 
and  has  fully  developed  the  resources  of  their 
remaining  senses.  On  this  point,  as  respects  the 
preference  of  blindness  to  deafness,  Holman,  the 
blind  traveller,  may  be  taken  as  an  unexceptionable 
witness. 

In  Cape  Colony  he  came  to  the  farm  of  one 
Jan  Koke,  a  Dutch  settler.  This  person  had  two 
sons,  one  eighteen  and  the  other  sixteen  years  of 
age,  both  entirely  deaf  and  dumb,  but  who  followed 
their  occupations  in  every  kind  of  agricultural 
work  like  other  men.  Holman  asked  their  father, 
whether  he  considered  the  loss  of  sight  or  the 
deprivation  of  the  organs  of  hearing  and  speech 
the  greater  affliction.  He  replied  with  much  ap- 
parent satisfaction,  "  Certainly  blindness."  This 
judgment,  the  traveller  admits,  is  the  same  which 
he  should  himself  have  been  inclined  to  pronounce 
before  he  lost  his  own  sight :  but  he  adds,  that 
were  the  choice  of  evils  now  left  to  his  decision, 
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he  should  not  hesitate  to  select  that  with  which  it 
had  pleased  providence  to  afflict  him.  He  then 
gives  his  reasons,  which  are  the  following  : — 

"  I  can  still  enjoy  society,  and  take  a  part  in 
every  ordinary  occupation  of  life,  with  as  much 
facility  and  pleasure  as  previous  to  my  calamity, 
with  the  exception  of  reading,  or  going  about  by 
myself  in  a  strange  place.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  I  sustain  a  great  disadvantage  in  not  being 
able  to  observe  the  countenances  of  those  with 
whom  I  converse,  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  im- 
portant to  me  as  persons  are  apt  to  imagine,  for 
the  tone  of  voice,  the  manner,  and  my  own  imagi- 
nation combine  to  compensate  the  deficiency : 
however,  the  greatest  recompense  that  we  receive 
for  our  misfortune  is  the  universal  sympathy  of 
mankind,  who  believe  that  blindness  outweighs 
all  other  afflictions  :  all  blind  persons  are  aware  of 
this,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  forms  the  basis  of 
that  kindliness  and  constant  cheerfulness  in  society 
for  which  the  blind  are  so  peculiarly  remarkable. 
With  the  deaf  the  case  is  reversed,  not  from  the 
intentional  neglect  of  the  world,  but  because  it  is 
difficult  to  entertain  deaf  persons  without  wholly 
concentrating  general  attention,  a  consideration 
which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  deter  most  persons 
from  the  attempt ;  but  were  this  not  enough,  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  voice  to  an  extraordinary 
pitch  proves  to  many  physically  distressing,  and 
in  those  extreme  cases,  where  recourse  must  be 
had  to  a  peculiar  method  of  conversation,  few 
possess  a  knowledge  of  the  art  so  accurate  as  to 
use  it  with  requisite  rapidity.  Hence,  the  deaf, 
being  involuntarily  shunned,  learn  to  look  upon 
society  with  invidious  eyes ;   the  mirthful  they  re- 
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gard  as  satirists,  the  grave  as  detractors,  and  all 
the  world  as  if  it  were  estranged  from  them.  A 
little  reflection  might  convince  them  that  no  single 
person  can  engross  the  attention  of  a  crowd,  nor 
even  of  a  circle,  beyond  a  passing  moment,  but  it 
is  almost  useless  to  address  feelings  so  strongly 
biassed  by  circumstances;  and  with  suspicion,  the 
offspring  of  neglect,  it  would  be  folly  to  argue. 

"  Thus  the  deaf  are  too  often  allowed  to  nurse 
undisturbed  their  melancholy  ruminations,  until 
the  temper  becomes  utterly  soured,  the  manners 
grow  rudely  abrupt,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even 
the  heart  itself  becomes  contracted." 

This  comparison  is  doubtless  in  substance  just, 
although  the  notion  which  it  exhibits  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  blind  is,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
correct  than  that  which  is  taken  of  the  condition 
of  the  deaf.  Holman's  remarks  respecting  the 
situation  of  a  deaf  man  in  company,  agree  essen- 
tially with  that  which  has  been  developed  more 
fully  in  our  volume  on  Deafness.  The  effect  of 
these  circumstances  upon  the  character  of  the 
deaf,  may  also  be  generally  such  as  he  de- 
scribes, when  not  counteracted  by  the  influence 
of  large  and  liberal  studies,  of  travel,  and  of 
important  responsibilities — which  a  few  of  the 
deaf  have  been  able  to  achieve,  and  which  has 
necessarily  opened  and  cheered  their  minds,  and 
prevented  their  hearts  from  being  crushed  up  in  the 
way  he  describes. 

In  Dr.  Guillee's  interesting  book,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  there  are  some  curious 
ficts  respecting  the  intercourse  of  blind  and  deaf 
with  each  other,  which  may  in  this  place  be  suitably 
brought  under  the  reader's  notice. 
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During  the  time  that  the  institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind,  and  that  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf-mutes,  were  united  in  the  convent 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Celestines  at  Paris, 
the  pupils  of  the  two  establishments,  brought  to- 
gether by  the  circumstances  of  their  habitation, 
but  separated  by  their  respective  privations,  spon- 
taneously endeavoured  to  establish  some  means  of 
communication.  The  deaf-mutes  had  acquired 
the  practice  of  communicating  together  in  the  dark 
by  writing  upon  one  another's  backs,  and  it  soon 
became  manifest  that  this  mode  might  be  made 
available  for  their  intercourse  with  the  blind.  This 
new  language  soon  became  common  between  their 
two  families.  But  in  time  the  deaf-mutes  began 
to  feel  it  tiresome  to  have  written  on  their  backs 
what  they  could  see  perfectly  well  if  written  in 
any  other  manner.  They  therefore  attempted  to 
induce  the  blind  to  write  in  the  air,  which  was 
one  of  their  own  modes  of  communication.  But 
this  means,  while  it  took  as  much  time  as  the  other, 
proved  more  uncertain,  as  the  blind  wrote  but  ill 
in  this  fashion.  The  deaf-mutes  therefore  were 
brought  to  prefer  the  characters  used  by  the  blind  ; 
but  as  the  apparatus  was  not  always  at  hand  nor 
very  portable,  they  next  tried  the  manual  alphabet, 
and  the  one  by  sight  and  the  other  by  touch  easily 
understand  the  letters  thus  represented.  Still  this 
mode  of  intercourse  by  spelling  every  word,  soon 
appeared  tedious  to  the  deaf-mutes,  who  were  able 
by  their  system  of  signs  to  express,  by  a  few  simple 
motions,  facts  or  ideas  which  it  would  require 
many  words  to  convey.  The  desire  for  a  more 
rapid  communication  therefore  led  them  to  under- 
take the  seemingly  arduous  task  of  teaching  these 
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signs  to  the  blind ;  and  the  two  parties  having  thus 
acquired  a  language  in  which  every  sign  represented 
a  thought,  the  communication  was  complete.  The 
study  was  long  and  tedious ;  but  the  mutual  wish 
for  intercourse  surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  in 
a  few  months,  the  signs,  being  perfectly  known, 
took  the  place  of  all  the  other  means  till  then  em- 
ployed. 

When  the  blind  had  to  speak  to  the  deaf-mute, 
he  made  representative  signs  of  his  ideas  ;  and  the 
signs,  more  or  less  exactly  made,  imparted  those 
ideas  to  the  other.  When  the  deaf-mute,  in  his 
turn,  wished  to  make  himself  understood,  he  did  it 
in  two  ways  :  he  stood  with  his  arms  stretched  out 
and  motionless  before  the  blind  person,  who  took 
hold  of  him  a  little  above  the  wrists,  and  without 
squeezing  them  followed  all  the  motions  he  made. 
Or  if  it  happened  that  the  signs  were  not  under- 
stood, the  blind  man  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
deaf-mute,  who  then  took  hold  of  his  arms,  and 
moved  them  about  as  he  would  have  done  his  own 
before  a  person  who  could  see,  and  thus  completed 
the  series  of  ideas  which  he  wished  to  communicate 
to  his  companion. 

But  the  degree  of  instruction  of  the  scholars  not 
being  the  same,  they  could  not  make  use  of  the 
signs  equally  well,  and  supplied  them  by  all  the 
means  which  their  ingenuity  could  suggest.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  sight  to  behold  a  pantomime 
thus  acted  in  the  most  profound  silence  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children  anxious  to  understand 
one  another  :  and  unconsciously  affording  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  the  mighty  efforts  which  man 
— that  social  creature — will  make  to  establish,  and 
the  certainty  of  his  success  in  establishing,  an  in- 
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tercourse  with  his  fellows  under  circumstances 
which  might  seem  to  create  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  them.  Let  but  mind  exist,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  possible  combination  of  phy- 
sical circumstances,  sufficient  wholly  to  shut  up 
the  means  of  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  other 
minds. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 


JAMES  MITCHELL. 


If  the  conditions  of  blindness  and  of  deafness  are 
separately  so  afflictive,  what  must  be  the  extent 
of  the  calamity  when  both  afflictions  are  united  in 
the  same  person  !  The  mind  instinctively  shrinks 
with  pain  from  the  bare  idea  of  a  human  being 
unable  to  see,  to  hear,  or  to  speak :  but  after  the 
first  shock  of  painful  surprise,  our  curiosity  is 
awakened  to  observe  a  case  so  mysterious  and  so 
eminently  worthy  of  philosophical  investigation. 

The  law,  which  supposes  all  possible  combi- 
nations of  evil,  assumed  the  possibility  of  such  a 
case,  and  decreed  that  a  person  in  this  condition 
must  be  regarded  as  an  idiot,  incapable  of  giving 
legal  authority  to  any  act,  and  not  legally  respon- 
sible for  his  own  actions. 

Yet,  until  the  present  century,  no  example  of 
this  awful  combination  of  privations  had  been 
on  record.  Dr.  Watson,  writing  in  1809,  says : 
"  Whether  any  instance  had  ever  occurred  of  a 
case  so  melancholy  as  that  of  one  of  our  species 
being  born  deaf  and  blind,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
I  would  gladly  hope  that  the  case  has  been  of 
rare    occurrence — may  it  ever  continue   so !    for 
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should  it  unhappily  occur,  what  could  be  done 
for  the  subject  of  it,  but  supply  corporeal  sus- 
tenance. I  am  aware  that  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee, 
always  ingenious  and  humane,  had  offered  to  un- 
dertake the  instruction  of  such  children  of  de- 
privation, upon  the  supposition  that  the  touch 
might  be  employed  as  a  medium  of  mental  com- 
munication. But  I  must  acknowledge  I  can  form 
no  notion  of  the  practicability  of  this  to  any 
extent  that  might  be  termed  rational,  without 
admitting  the  exploded  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas. 
Every  friend  of  humanity  will  rejoice  that,  though 
we  are  informed  the  good  Abbe  made  his  offer 
known  through  the  public  journals  of  the  time, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  his  theory  to  practice." 

Cases  of  this  kind  have,  however,  since  come 
before  the  public ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
something  more  can  be  done  for  such  unfortu- 
nates than  merely  providing  for  their  subsistence. 
The  cases  are  so  interesting  to  every  inquiring 
mind  that  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  them  in 
some  detail. 

Dr.  Watson  had  not  printed  the  book  which 
affords  the  above  passage,  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  remarkable  case  of  James 
Slitchell ;  for  he  adds  in  a  note : — "  Since  the 
above  was  written,  I  have  in  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  for  Nov.  1808,  p.  1041,  the  following 
statement :  '  Hannah  Lamb,  of  Burleigh  Street, 
Strand,  aged  nine  years,  born  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind.  She  had  been  put  to  bed  about  nine  o'clock 
at  night ;  and  her  mother  went  up  to  the  work- 
shop to  speak  to  the  father,  who  is  an  ivory  and 
metal   turner,   and   on  her  return  she  found  the 
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child  burnt  in  a  dreadful  manner,  having  left  the 
bed  to  sit  by  the  fire,  where,  it  is  supposed,  a 
lighted  cinder  fell  upon  her  garment,  and  set  it 
on  flames,  of  which  her  unhappy  situation  pre- 
vented her  alarming  any  one  and  obtaining  as- 
sistance. After  languishing  four  hours  she  ex- 
pired ! ' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  another  melan- 
choly instance.  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  lately  men- 
tioned to  me  the  case  of  a  boy  born  deaf  and 
blind,  in  which  he  was  professionally  consulted. 
The  anxious  parent  of  this  little  unfortunate  had 
brought  him  to  London,  from  the  northern  parts 
of  our  island,  to  seek  chirurgical  aid ;  but,  alas ! 
after  obtaining  the  opinions  of  men  at  the  very 
summit  of  the  profession,  he  returned  without 
relief!  I  requested  the  particulars,  and  Mr. 
Cooper  obligingly  communicated  the  following, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"  '  My  dear  Sir, 

"  '  The  boy  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  as 
having  been  born  deaf  and  blind  from  congenital 
cataracts,  was  brought  to  my  house  by  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, oculist.  When  he  was  led  into  my  parlour 
he  put  his  hand  to  the  wall,  and  felt  around  the 
room  until  he  met  a  chair,  on  which  he  placed 
himself.  A  key  was  given  to  him,  with  which  he 
immediately  began  to  strike  his  teeth,  and  from 
which  he  seemed  to  derive  great  satisfaction.  In 
lieu  of  the  key  a  piece  of  wood  was  put  into  his 
hand ;  he  struck  his  teeth  two  or  three  times 
with  it,  and  threw  it  from  him  with  a  whining 
noise,  and  with  frequent  lateral  motion  of  the 
body,  expressive  of  uneasiness  and  disappointment ; 
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but  upon  a  key  being  again  presented  to  him,  he 
beat  his  teeth  with  great  apparent  pleasure,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  continue  the  gratification  for  a 
length  of  time. 

" '  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Saunders  for  further  informa- 
tion, and  he  gave  me  the  following  particulars : 

M  '  The  lad's  name  is  Mitchell,  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  Mitchell,  of  Ardelach,  Inverness.  His 
age,  I  think,  about  ten  years ;  very  strong,  and 
apparently  healthy.  He  was  tractable,  and  his 
father  and  friends  managed  him  very  easily ;  for 
after  being  gently  patted  on  the  head,  he  would 
readily  submit  to  their  direction  and  guidance  for 
the  accomplishment  of  any  ordinary  purpose. 

u'As  soon  as  he  came  into  the  room  he  walked 
around  it,  feeling  every  article  of  furniture.  He 
had  the  custom  of  feeling  every  one,  and  of  run- 
ning his  hands  up  and  down  their  limbs,  as  if  to 
judge  of  their  stature.  If  anything  pleased  him 
he  patted  his  stomach,  as  if  that  organ  had,  in  the 
course  of  his  existence,  given  him  most  pleasure, 
and  he  instinctively  referred  to  it  for  the  ex- 
pression of  delight.  His  principal  amusement  con- 
sisted in  hammering  his  teeth  with  some  elastic 
substance,  as  a  key,  and  was  very  angry  when 
checked  by  the  substitution  of  some  other  sub- 
stance incapable  of  vibration.  When  I  attempted 
the  operation  for  the  cataract,  his  friends  lost 
their  power  of  managing  him ;  but  when  libe- 
rated from  the  restraint  necessary  on  that  occasion, 
he  was  equally  tractable  as  before,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly free  from  sulkiness.  He  would  not  however 
suffer  me  to  approach  him  afterwards  without  great 
difficulty,  possibly  distinguishing  me  by  the  nose. 
"  '  I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

"  i  Astley  Cooper.'  " 
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This  remarkable  case  afterwards  fell  under  the 
notice  of  the  man  of  all  others  most  competent  to 
reason  justly  upon  the  phenomena  which  it  offered, 
and  to  elicit  all  the  illustrations  of  mental  philo- 
sophy which  might  be  obtained  from  it.  This  was 
Dugald  Stewart,  whose  interesting  paper,  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1812, 
with  the  additional  facts  supplied  by  Doctors 
Wardrop,  Gordon,  and  Spurzheim,  furnish  the 
materials  of  the  following  account. 

James  Mitchell  was  born  on  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, 1795,  which  shows  that  when  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  Astley  Cooper  saw  him,  and  supposed 
him  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  really  thirteen :  and  this 
confirms  the  observations  made  in  the  preceding 
volume  with  respect  to  the  juvenile  appearance  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  mother  of  James  very  soon  noticed  his 
blindness  from  his  discovering  no  desire  to  turn 
his  eyes  to  the  light  or  to  any  bright  object ;  and, 
in  early  infancy,  she  also  ascertained  his  deafness, 
from  observing  that  the  loudest  noises  did  not 
disturb  his  sleep.  The  deafness  was  from  the 
beginning  complete ;  but  the  defect  of  sight,  as 
in  other  cases  of  cataract,  did  not  amount  to  a 
total  absence  of  vision. 

At  the  time  of  life  when  this  boy  began  to 
walk,  he  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  bright  and 
dazzling  colours ;  and  although  everything  con- 
nected with  his  history  appears  to  prove  that 
he  derived  little  information  from  the  eye,  and 
it  is  indeed  observed  that  he  always  turned  away 
his  head  while  examining  the  bodies  presented 
to  him,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  he  received  from 
the  impression  of  light  sensual  gratification.  He 
used  to  hold  between  his  eye  and  luminous  objects 
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such  bodies  as  he  found  to  increase  by  their  inter- 
position the  quantity  of  light ;   and  it  was  one  of 
his  chief  amusements  to  concentrate  the  sun's  rays 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  glass,  transparent  pebbles, 
or  similar  substances,  which  he  held  between  his 
eye  and   the  light,  and   turned  about  in  various 
directions.     These  too  he  would  often  break  with 
his  teeth,  and  give  them  that  form  which  seemed 
to  please  him  most.     There  were  other  modes  in 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gratifying  his  fond- 
ness for  light.     He  would  retire  to  any  outhouse, 
or  to  any  room  within  his  reach,  shut  the  windows 
and  doors,  and  remain  there  for  some  considerable 
time,  with   his  eyes  fixed  on  some  small  hole  or 
chink  which  admitted  the  sun's  rays,  eagerly  catch- 
ing them.    He  would  also,  during  the  winter  nights, 
often  retire  to  a  dark  corner,  and  kindle  a  light 
for  his  amusement.     On  these  occasions,  as  well  as 
in  the  gratification  of  his  other  senses,  his  coun- 
tenance and   gestures  displayed  a  most  interesting 
avidity  and  curiosity.     A  curious  question  might 
be  raised,  whether  these  exceedingly  scant  enjoy- 
ments did  not,  as  being  the  highest  of  which  his 
state  was  capable,  minister  as  much  positive  satis- 
faction to  him,  as  the  higher  gratifications  of  the 
same  faculties  in  their  perfect  state  do  to  others. 
His  great  want  being  the  absence  of  the  principal 
sources  of  sensation,    his  great  solicitude  was  to 
realize  some  pleasurable  sensations ;  and  we  find  that 
whenever  he  succeeded  in  that  object,  to  however 
limited  extent,  he  testified  the  utmost  happiness  of 
which  his  state  was  capable.     Most  of  the  interest 
connected  with  the  narrative  arises  from  this  search 
after    sensations   in    one    to    whom    the   principal 
sources  of  sensation  are  shut  up. 

It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain 
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with  precision  the  degree  of  sight  which  James 
enjoyed ;  but  from  the  preternatural  acuteness 
which  his  senses  of  touch  and  smell  had  acquired, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  habitually  employed 
to  collect  that  information  for  which  the  sight 
is  peculiarly  adapted,  it  was  concluded  that  he 
derived  little,  if  any,  assistance  from  the  eyes  as 
organs  of  vision.  The  appearances  of  disease, 
besides,  in  the  eyes  were  such  as  to  render  it  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  they  merely  en- 
abled him  to  perceive  bright  colours,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish the  degrees  of  intensity  in  light.  It  is 
known  that  he  could  perceive  white  and  red ;  and 
the  difference  of  day  and  night  was  obvious  to  him. 
In  1808  James  was  brought  to  London  by  his 
father  for  the  sake  of  surgical  aid,  and  this  was  the 
occasion  on  which  he  came  under  the  notice  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  as  already  intimated.  The  tym- 
panum of  each  ear  was  pierced  with  no  apparent 
benefit ;  and  such  attempts  were  made  to  operate 
with  the  needle  upon  the  cataract  of  the  left  eye 
as  the  violence  of  the  poor  boy  would  admit,  but 
without  any  advantage.  Reluctant  to  abandon  all 
hope,  the  father  again  brought  him  to  London  in 
1810  ;  and  then  Mr.  Wardrop,  having  fixed  his 
head  by  machinery,  operated  upon  his  right  eye 
with  an  immediate  effect  scarcely  to  have  been 
hoped,  and  with  such  subsequent  improvement  of 
vision  as  served  to  justify  the  expectation  that 
further  relief  might  have  been  afforded.  But 
the  boy's  father  having  died  the  next  year,  all 
further  attempts  for  his  relief  appear  to  have 
been  abandoned,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  any 
very  material  benefit  permanently  accrued  from 
those  which  had  already  been  made.  It  is  not 
clearly  stated  whether  his  perception   of  shining 
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colours  existed  before  or  was  the  result  of  Mr. 
Wardrop's  operation,  the  immediate  effect  of  which 
was  that  he  was  enabled  to  discern  surrounding 
objects,  if  not  very  minute.  He  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  examine  everything  with  his  other  senses, 
as  if  he  had  been  totally  deaf  and  blind.  He  was 
most  attracted  by  red,  and  looked  more  at  it  than 
at  any  other  colour  ;  next  came  white,  then  yellow  ; 
and  flowers  of  these  colours  were  such  as  he  ga- 
thered from  the  fields.  He  could  not,  however, 
measure  exactly  the  distance  of  objects  from  him, 
but  put  out  his  hands  to  examine  them  according 
to  his  former  practice. 

Although  not  very  clearly  stated,  it  appears  that 
from  the  time  of  the  improvement  of  his  sight 
James  seemed  to  become  less  dependent  upon  the 
sense  of  smell  than  he  had  been. 

He  early  showed  great  acuteness  of  the  senses  of 
touch  and  smell.  When  a  stranger  arrived,  his 
smell  immediately  and  invariably  informed  him  of 
the  circumstance,  and  directed  him  to  the  place 
where  the  stranger  was,  when  he  proceeded  to  sur- 
vey him  by  the  sense  of  touch.  In  the  remote 
part  of  the  country  where  he  resided,  male  visitors 
were  the  most  frequent ;  and  therefore  the  first 
thing  he  usually  did  was  to  examine  whether  the 
stranger  wore  boots.  If  such  were  the  case,  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  lobby,  felt  for  and 
accurately  examined  his  whip  ;  then  proceeded  to 
the  stable  and  handled  his  horse  with  great  care, 
and  with  the  utmost  seeming  attention.  It  occa- 
sionally happened  that  visitors  arrived  in  a  car- 
riage, and  on  such  occasions  he  never  failed  to  go 
to  the  place  where  the  carriage  stood,  and  examined 
the  whole  of  it  with  much  attention.     In  all  this 
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he  was  undoubtedly  guided  by  the  smell  and  touch 
only.  Mr.  Wardrop,  who  observed  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  when  far  from  his  own  home,  says, 
"  When  a  stranger  approached  him,  he  eagerly  be- 
gan to  touch  some  part  of  his  body,  commonly  his 
sleeve,  which  he  held  near  his  nose,  and  after  two 
or  three  strong  inspirations  through  his  nostrils, 
appeared  decided  in  his  opinion.  If  it  happened 
to  be  unfavourable,  he  suddenly  went  to  a  distance 
with  every  appearance  of  disgust ;  if  favourable, 
he  showed  a  disposition  to  become  more  intimate, 
and  expressed  by  his  countenance  more  or  less  sa- 
tisfaction." This  was  before  the  operation  upon 
his  eye  was  performed.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who  visited 
him  some  years  after  (1816),  says  that  he  learned 
from  the  lad's  sister  that  of  late  years  he  had  made 
less  use  of  his  smell  than  formerly  in  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  external  objects,  "  and  no  fact 
has  shown  that  he  ever  distinguished  any  one  by 
the  smell  alone." 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  no  one  ever 
seemed  to  surmise  that  such  a  youth  as  Mitchell 
might  receive  much  information  through  that 
source  of  sensation  which  has  been  described  in 
the  previous  volume  under  the  head  "  Percussion." 
He  was  likely  to  possess  this  source  of  perception 
in  a  much  stronger  degree  than  one  who  is  only 
deaf,  and  it  would  certainly  afford  him  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
strangers,  and  of  their  movements  in  the  same  room 
*or  upon  the  same  floor  with  himself. 

From  his  childhood  James  was  accustomed  to 
strike  his  teeth  with  a  key  or  any  instrument  that 
would  give  a  sharp  sound,  and  this  he  would  do  for 
hours  together.     u  When  a  bunch  of  keys/'  says 
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Dr.  Gordon,  *  was  given  to  him,  he  seized  them 
with  great  avidity,  and  tried  each  separately,  by 
suspending  it  loosely  between  two  of  his  fingers  so 
as  to  allow  it  to  vibrate  freely  ;  and  after  tinkling 
them  all  among  his  teeth  in  this  manner,  he  selected 
one  from  the  others,  the  sound  of  which  seemed  to 
please  him  most.  This  was  one  of  his  most  fa- 
vourite amusements,  and  it  was  surprising  how  long 
it  would  arrest  his  attention,  and  with  what  eager- 
ness he  would  on  all  occasions  renew  it.  Mr.  (now 
Lord)  Brougham  having  observed  this  circum- 
stance, brought  to  him  a  musical  snuff-box  and 
placed  it  between  his  teeth.  This  seemed  not  only 
to  excite  his  wonder,  but  to  afford  him  exquisite 
delight ;  and  his  father  and  his  sister,  who  were 
present,  remarked  that  they  had  never  seen  him  so 
much  interested  on  any  former  occasion.  While 
the  instrument  continued  to  play  he  kept  it  closely 
between  his  teeth,  and  when  the  airs  were  ended 
he  continued  to  hold  the  box  to  his  mouth,  and  to 
examine  it  minutely  with  his  fingers,  expressing  by 
his  gestures  and  his  countenance  great  curiosity." 

We  do  not  see  how  this  last  circumstance  is  com- 
patible with  the  opinion  which  Dr.  Gordon  appears 
to  have  formed,  that  the  boy's  disposition  to  ring 
objects  upon  his  teeth  was  owing  rather  to  an  exqui- 
site perception  of  their  comparative  hardness  which 
he  thus  acquired,  than  to  any  impression  upon  the 
nerves  of  hearing.  If  he  was  capable  of  deriving 
such  high  satisfaction  from  the  musical  snuff-box, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  there  was  so  much 
of  a  kind  of  internal  hearing  left  to  him  as  enabled 
him  also  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  tinkling  of 
sonorous  bodies  upon  his  teeth  ;  but  if  his  deafness 
was  total,  the  satisfaction  could  only  be  that  arising 
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from  the  concussion  of  two  hard  bodies,  or  from 
the  vibration  of  one  hard  body  upon  another.  The 
present  writer,  who  has  had  occasion  to  describe  his 
own  deafness  in  the  previous  volume,  will  perhaps 
be  considered  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  this 
point.  He  has  just  tried  a  variety  of  sonorous 
bodies,  such  as  keys  and  the  edges  of  wine-glasses 
and  of  small  bells,  upon  his  teeth,  and  the  sensation 
is  that  of  simple  percussion,  without  any  trace  of 
musical  sound  ;  and  he  can  remember  that  the  ap- 
plication of  a  musical  snuff-box  to  his  teeth  pro- 
duced the  perception  of  a  kind  of  whirr  and  quick 
vibration,  which,  although  without  musical  sound, 
was  pleasurable  as  a  sensation.  This,  certainly, 
would  suffice  to  account  for  the  curiosity  and  enjoy- 
ment which  James  derived  from  Lord  Brougham's 
musical  snuff-box,  without  supposing  that  his  sense 
was  open  to  any  impression  from  musical  sounds. 
If  his  sensations  on  this  occasion  could  have  been 
made  known  by  him,  the  instrument  might  thus 
have  become  the  means  of  determining  the  nature 
of  the  enjoyment  which  he  derived  from  striking 
hard  bodies  against  his  teeth. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  seem  most  directly  to 
illustrate  the  natural  condition  of  James  Mitchell. 
Before  proceeding  to  state  some  of  the  anecdotes 
by  which  it  is  less  directly  but  perhaps  more  strik- 
ingly shown,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  lad 
was  blessed  with  an  excellent  sister,  who  made  her 
unfortunate  brother  the  object  of  her  special  care 
and  solicitude,  and  whose  ingenuity,  sharpened  by 
sisterly  affection  and  guided  by  a  concurrence  of 
incidents,  enabled  her  to  devise  and  accomplish 
a  means  of  communication  with  him,  necessarily 
imperfect,  but  sound  in  its  principles,  and  produc- 
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tive  of  much  benefit  to  the  lad  himself  and  to 
all  connected  with  him.  By  various  modifications 
of  touch  she  intimated  to  him  her  satisfaction  or 
displeasure  at  his  conduct.  Touching-  his  hand 
with  her  hand  was  her  principal  method.  This 
she  did  in  various  ways,  and  with  various  degrees 
of  force,  and  he  seemed  readily  to  understand  the 
intimations  which  she  thus  conveyed.  When  she 
would  signify  her  highest  approbation,  she  patted 
him  much  and  cordially  on  the  head,  back,  or 
hand.  This  expression  more  sparingly  used  im- 
plied simple  assent ;  and  she  had  only  to  refuse  him 
these  marks  of  her  approbation  entirely,  and  repel 
him  gently,  to  convey  to  him  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  the  notice  of  her  displeasure.  In  this  man- 
ner she  contrived  a  language  of  touch,  which  was 
not  only  the  means  of  communication  but  the  in- 
strument of  some  moral  discipline.  But  still  it 
was  open  to  obvious  and  great  defects,  to  supply 
which  she  had  recourse  to  a  language  of  action, 
representing  those  ideas  which  none  of  the  simple 
natural  signs  cognizable  by  the  sense  of  touch  could 
convey.  When  his  mother  was  from  home,  his 
sister  allayed  his  anxiety  for  her  return  by  laying  his 
head  gently  down  upon  a  pillow,  once  for  each 
night  that  his  mother  was  to  be  absent,  implying 
that  he  would  sleep  so  many  times  before  she  re- 
turned. It  was  once  signified  that  he  must  wait 
two  days  for  a  suit  of  new  clothes,  and  this  also  was 
effectually  done  by  shutting  his  eyes  and  bending 
down  his  head  twice.  In  the  mode  of  communi- 
cating his  ideas  to  others  there  was  a  very  remark- 
able peculiarity.  When  his  eye  was  pressed  by 
Dr,  Gordon,  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  as  if  to  in- 
timate that  the  pressure  reminded  him  of  the  ope- 
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ration  performed  at  the  distant  place  which  he  had 
visited.  When  he  wished  for  food,  he  would  ap- 
proach his  mother  or  sister,  touch  them  in  an  ex- 
pressive manner,  carry  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and 
point  to  the  apartment  or  cupboard  where  eatables 
were  usually  kept.  When  he  wanted  to  go  to  bed, 
he  used  to  incline  his  head  sideways,  as  if  to  lay 
it  on  a  pillow.  He  indicated  riding  on  horseback 
by  raising  his  foot  and  bringing  the  fingers  of  each 
hand  together  under  the  sole,  in  imitation  of  a  stir- 
rup. He  would  describe  a  shoemaker  by  imitating 
with  his  arms  the  motions  used  by  a  shoemaker  in 
pulling  out  the  thread ;  and  a  tailor  was  also  sig- 
nified by  motions  made  in  sewing.  But  although 
no  information  could  be  conveyed  to  him  without 
touching  some  part  of  his  body,  he  did  not  attempt 
in  any  of  these  cases  to  touch  that  of  others.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  addressed 
these  signs  to  their  sight ;  but  the  fact  appears  to 
show  that  he  was  conscious  of  their  being  endowed 
with  some  means  of  interpreting  signs,  without 
contact,  by  some  incomprehensible  faculty  which 
nature  had  refused  to  himself. 

James  was  always  very  fond  of  young  children ; 
he  took  them  affectionately  in  his  arms,  but  never 
associated  with  or  attempted  to  join  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  boys  of  his  own  age.  He,  however,  liked 
the  company  of  the  boy  who  attended  him  in  his 
excursions  in  order  to  keep  him  from  harm.  Early 
in  life  he  was  uneasy  when  his  attendants  were 
changed ;  but  later  in  life  he  seemed  to  heed  this 
less.  To  his  relations  he  was  very  much  at- 
tached. His  conduct  on  occasion  of  his  father's 
death  and  burial  in  1811  has  been  somewhat  vari- 
ously represented.     The  account  given  by  some  of 
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his  relations  represent  him  as  betraying  the  most 
poignant  affliction,  while  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Gordon  appears  to  show  that  attention,  curiosity, 
and  wonder  were  excited  by  the  novelty  of  out- 
ward circumstances  rather  than  that  he  felt  those 
sentiments  which  pre-suppose  some  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  change  which  had  occurred  in 
the  state  of  his  parent.  The  best  way  is  to  take 
that  account  which  agrees  best  with  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  lad  ;  and  tried  by  this  test,  we  ap- 
prehend that  the  account  given  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Macfarlane  agrees  best  with  all  the  subsequent  and 
antecedent  circumstances.  It  is  contained  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Glennie  of  Aberdeen,  dated  May  7th, 
1814,  and  was  designed  to  correct  the  impression 
to  which  Dr.  Gordon  and  others  had  given  cur- 
rency. Mr.  Macfarlane  states  that  "  When  the 
coffin  which  enclosed  his  father's  corpse  was 
brought  from  the  house  and  placed  upon  chairs  in 
the  court  before  the  manse  previous  to  the  inter- 
ment, I  approached  to  the  coffin,  and  soon  after 
saw  James  Mitchell  come  from  the  house  in  con- 
siderable agitation.  He  turned  about  rapidly,  and 
snuffed  very  much,  evidently  guiding  himself  by 
the  smell.  He  directly  approached  the  coffin, 
smelled  it  most  eagerly  for  several  seconds,  then 
laid  himself  down  upon  the  lid  on  his  face  and  em- 
braced the  coffin,  while  his  countenance  exhibited 
marks  of  the  most  lively  sorrow.  I  stood  close  by 
him,  and  after  a  short  time  patted  his  head  once  or 
twice,  upon  which  he  rose  and  returned  into  the 
house.  This  occurred  immediately  upon  the  coffin 
being  brought  out,  and  about  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore it  was  lifted  in  order  to  be  removed  to  the 
churchyard.     As  the  accuracy  on  this  subject  has 
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been  disputed,  I  purposely  delayed  writing  to  you 
till  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  the  Rev.  Pryce  Campbell,  brother-in-law  to 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  who  was  present  at  the  funeral,  and 
by  whose  direction  everything  was  conducted.  I 
fell  in  with  this  gentleman.  I  took  an  opportunity 
of  asking  him  if  he  observed  any  marks  of  sorrow 
about  James  Mitchell  on  the  day  of  his  father's 
funeral.  He  replied  that  he  observed  the  most  un- 
equivocal marks  of  grief  in  his  countenance,  and 
added  a  circumstance  which  escaped  my  notice, 
that  when  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  lifted  in  order 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  churchyard,  James  Mitchell 
clung  to  it,  endeavouring  to  prevent  its  being  car- 
ried away,  and  he  (Mr.  Campbell)  was  obliged  to 
remove  him  from  it  by  force." 

Dr.  Gordon  relied  much  upon  the  circumstance 
that  James  ran  about  through  the  crowd  then  as- 
sembled, touching  every  person  ;  but  Mr.  Mac  far- 
lane  and  Mr.  Campbell  allege  that  this  was  no 
proof  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained. In  acting  thus  the  lad  was  merely  ex- 
amining the  assemblage  of  people  around  him,  and 
in  this  instance  his  curiosity  overcame  his  grief. 
Several  mornings  afterwards  he  went  to  visit  the 
grave,  patted  gently  the  turf  which  had  been  laid 
over  it,  and  at  last,  as  if  hopeless  of  his  father's 
return,  became  sorrowful  even  to  tears. 

James  had  frequently  amused  himself  with  a  dead 
fowl  in  the  kitchen,  placing  it  repeatedly  on  its 
legs,  and  laughing  heartily  when  it  fell.  When  his 
father  died,  he  was  allowed  to  touch  the  body,  but 
as  soon  as  he  felt  it  he  shrunk  away.  This  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  touched  a  human  corpse. 
Several  years  after  a  neighbour,  who  had  frequently 
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indulged  him  with  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  died.     His 
sister  brought  him  to  the  room  where  the  body- 
lay,  and  allowed  him  to  feel  it.     This  he  did  very 
readily,  not  shrinking  away  as  formerly  when  he 
touched   his  father's    corpse.     He   rather   seemed 
anxious  to  examine  it ;  when  he  had  done  so,  he 
stood  for  a  few  seconds  rather  thoughtfully,  and 
then  smiled.     He  then  retired  willingly ;  but  not 
before  he  showed  that  he  recognised  the  person, 
and  was  sensible  of  what  had  happened.     This  he 
did  by  making  his  usual  sign  for  smoking,  and  by 
pointing  to  the  ground,  his  usual  sign  for  inter- 
ment.    Subsequently  he  became  very  apprehensive 
of  dying.     In  1814  he  was  so  much  reduced  as 
to  be  incapable  of  walking  without  support ;  but 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  for  a  single 
day  in  bed.     He  watched  the  first  appearance  of 
dawn,  and  insisted  on  being  dressed  immediately ; 
thinking  probably  that  he  could  not  die  out  of 
bed.     He  could  bear  to  see  nothing  white  near  his 
bed,  or  even  in  the  room  with  him  when  he  was 
unwell.     Several   times,   something  white  having 
been  by  accident  thrown  across  the  foot  of  his  bed, 
he  appeared  most  unhappy  till  it  was  removed  ; 
and  even  when  linen  was  put  to  the  fire  to  air,  he 
was  in  the  greatest  possible  distress.     This  dislike 
was  explained  from  his  having  always  seen  dead 
bodies   laid    out   in   white.      These   terrors   were 
natural  to  one  who  must  have  supposed  that  the 
extinction  of  animal  life,  and  being  placed  in  the 
cold  ground,  was  the  end  of  man ;  and  it  is  la- 
mentable to  think  that  no  means  could  be  found 
of  imparting  to    him   some  idea  of  those  hopes 
beyond  the  grave  which  the  Gospel  opens.     It  is 
even  gratifying  to  collect,  even  from  his  dread  of 
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death,  that  life  was  a  glad  thing  to  this  poor 
youth,  and  replete  with  means  of  enjoyment  which 
he  very  highly  valued. 

On  the  death  of  the  father  the  family  removed 
from  Ardeclach  to  Nairn ;  but  James  returned 
three  times  to  visit  his  former  habitation.  On 
the  first  visit  he  went  through  the  different  apart- 
ments of  the  manse,  examined  the  furniture,  and 
having  done  so,  betrayed  an  anxiety  to  be  gone, 
and  returned  directly  to  Nairn.  On  the  second 
visit  several  workmen  were  employed  taking  down 
the  kitchen.  He  stood  some  time,  evidently  much 
displeased  at  what  was  going  forward,  and  then 
went  away  without  having  been  prevailed  on  to 
enter  the  house.  On  his  third  visit  the  manse 
was  repaired,  and  he  came  home  in  good  humour ; 
and  to  communicate  to  his  sister  what  he  had 
observed,  he  lifted  his  hands  one  over  the  other 
towards  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 

In  the  year  1814  James  had  a  severe  illness, 
during  the  course  of  which  he  took  a  particular 
fancy  to  his  aunt,  who  was  then  living  with  his 
mother,  and  insisted  on  her  sitting  constantly  with 
him.  It  happened  that  his  sister  was  taken  unwell 
before  he  had  perfectly  recovered ;  and  he  would 
then  no  longer  allow  his  aunt  to  sit  down  near 
him,  but  always  made  signs  that  she  should  go  up- 
stairs where  his  sister  was,  nor  would  he  rest  till 
he  had  made  good  his  point.  He  evinced  a  wish 
to  go  upstairs  himself;  and  upon  being  brought 
up,  seemed  quite  satisfied  when  his  sister  patted 
him  and  shook  hands  with  him.  This  manifests 
his  affection  and  consideration  for  others.  Another 
proof  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  following  anecdote. 
He  had  once  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  foot, 
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during  the  cure  of  which  he  usually  sat  by  the 
fire,  his  foot  resting  on  a  low  stool.  More  than  a 
year  afterwards,  a  servant  boy,  with  whom  he  used 
to  play,  happened  to  be  confined  from  a  similar 
cause.  Perceiving  that  his  companion  remained 
longer  in  one  situation  than  usual,  James  examined 
him  attentively,  and  seemed  quickly  to  discover,  by 
the  bandages  on  his  foot,  the  reason  of  his  con- 
finement. He  immediately  went  up  to  a  garret, 
sought  out,  amid  several  other  pieces  of  furniture, 
the  little  footstool,  which  had  formerly  supported 
his  own  wounded  limb,  brought  it  down  in  his 
hand  to  the  kitchen,  and  placed  the  servant's  foot 
gently  upon  it. 

He  was  generally  of  a  placid  and  mild  temper ; 
but  if  too  much  teased,  or  if  interrupted  in  his 
amusements,  he  would  get  irritated,  and  sometimes 
flew  into  paroxysms  of  violent  rage,  during  which 
he  often  rent  his  clothes. 

Means  were  once  taken  to  teach  him  to  make 
baskets;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  he  wanted 
application,  and  would  soon  get  tired  of  his  work, 
and  throw  the  materials  into  the  fire.  Yet  he  knew 
from  experience  the  danger  of  fire,  water,  and  sharp 
instruments.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  walking 
and  running  about,  of  riding,  and  generally  of  all 
kinds  of  bodily  exercises.  After  the  improvement 
of  his  sight  he  took  to  making  long  excursions ; 
but  returning  regularly  to  his  meals,  the  time  for 
which  must,  seemingly,  have  been  measured  by  his 
internal  sensations.  When  yet  a  child,  he  was 
fond  of  attempting  to  build  small  houses  with  turf, 
having  little  opening  for  windows.  For  hours  he 
would  employ  himself  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  near 
the  house,  selecting  stones  of  a  round  shape,  nearly 
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of  the  same  weight,  and  having  some  degree  of 
smoothness.  These  he  would  place  in  a  circle  on 
the  bank,  and  seat  himself  in  the  middle.  He  often 
floated  pieces  of  wood  on  the  water.  He  was  always 
partial  to  smooth  bodies  ;  and  often  endeavoured  to 
smooth  sticks  or  rods  with  his  teeth,  or  caused  the 
boy  who  attended  him  to  smooth  them  with  a 
knife.  These  facts,  small  as  they  appear,  have 
much  interest  as  showing  that  his  amusements  were 
of  the  kind  common  to  all  children. 

As  he  grew  up,  James  proved  of  rather  a  gay 
temper,  and  was  fond  of  playing  practical  jokes 
upon  others,  the  success  of  which  would  throw  him 
into  extasies  of  enjoyment,  laughing  and  jumping 
about  the  place.  His  favourite  joke  was  to  make 
persons  prisoners,  by  locking  them  up  in  rooms 
and  stables. 

As  James  grew  up  he  contracted  a  habit  of 
smoking  tobacco,  which  was  very  properly  not  dis- 
couraged in  one  whose  sources  of  enjoyment  were 
so  scanty.  This  fact  does  not  invalidate  the  obser- 
vations made  on  this  point  in  the  former  volume 
(p.  51),  seeing  that  James  ceased  to  be  totally 
blind  when  he  acquired  this  taste.  His  love  of 
smoking  being  well  known,  the  people  of  Nairn 
used  to  make  him  presents  of  tobacco,  but  this  he 
never  produced  till  he  had  secured  his  daily  allow- 
ance at  home — affording  another  instance  of  that 
reflection  and  even  cunning  in  which  he  was  by  no 
means  deficient.  At  first  he  was  allowed  two  pipe- 
fuls,  and  he  then  broke  each  pipe  as  soon  as  it  was 
smoked  out ;  but  when  his  allowance  was  extended 
to  four  pipefuls,  he  made  each  pipe  serve  twice, 
and  oftener  when  he  had  obtained  tobacco  from 
strangers,  being  aware  that  two  clean  pipes  daily 
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formed  his  allowance.  A  more  durable  pipe  was 
once  given  to  him,  but  he  threw  it  away.  He  did 
the  same  with  his  old  shoes,  that  he  might  not  be 
compelled  to  put  them  on  any  more.  He  early 
showed  a  great  partiality  to  new  clothes.  After 
the  measure  was  taken,  nothing  else  seemed  to 
occupy  his  mind ;  and  he  literally  persecuted  the 
tailor  or  shoemaker,  till  his  clothes  or  shoes  were 
finished ;  and  in  all  cases  he  manifested  a  decided 
preference  for  well  dressed  persons.  Lest  he  should 
have  too  much  credit  for  such  truly  civilized  in- 
stincts, we  may  venture  to  suggest  the  possibility 
that  there  was  something  in  the  odour  of  old 
clothes,  old  shoes,  old  pipes,  offensive  to  his  pre- 
ternaturally  delicate  organ  of  smell. 

He  had  clear  ideas  of  property.  Once,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  manse,  he  met  a  person 
riding  upon  a  horse  which  had  been  purchased  a 
few  weeks  before  from  his  mother.  On  feeling  the 
animal,  he  seemed  instantly  to  recognise  it.  The 
rider  dismounted  to  see  how  the  lad  would  conduct 
himself,  and  was  much  amused  to  find  that  he  led 
the  horse  to  his  mother's  stable,  took  off  the  saddle 
and  bridle,  put  corn  before  him,  and  then  with- 
drew, locking  the  door  and  putting  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 

It  does  not  appear  that  James  ever  acquired  any 
notions  of  beings  superior  to  himself,  and  nothing 
transpired  which  could  be  construed  into  an  in- 
dication of  those  religious  feelings  which  might 
have  ministered  so  largely  to  his  comfort  and  hope. 
He  accompanied  his  family  to  church,  behaved 
quietly,  and  habitually  knelt  at  family  prayers. 
Three  months  after  his  father's  death,  a  clergyman 
being  in  the  house  on  a  Sunday  evening,  he  pointed 
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to  his  father's  Bible,  and  then  made  a  sign  that  the 
family  should  kneel.  This  is  an  interesting  fact ; 
but  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  any  inferences  from  it 
respecting  his  possession  or  want  of  any  religious 
sentiments. 

From  all  these  facts,  it  appears  that  James 
Mitchell  always  showed  an  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  a  strong  memory,  and  no  small  degree  of 
judgment  and  reflection.  Dr.  Gordon  says : — 
"  The  knowledge  which  he  derived  from  the  senses 
of  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  seems  fully  as  extensive 
as  what  any  person  of  the  most  perfect  faculties 
might  be  supposed  to  acquire,  if  he  could  by  any 
contrivance  be  prevented  from  using  his  eyes  and 
ears  for  the  same  period,  from  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  and  in  the  same  retired  situation  of  country. 
The  train  of  his  thoughts  seems  to  be  regulated  by 
the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  soundest  minds. 
His  acting  neither  indicates  incoherence  nor  fa- 
tuity ;  but  every  thing  he  does,  appears  capable  of 
being  easily  traced  to  rational  motives." 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
attempts  were  made  to  impart  anything  that  can 
be  called  education  to  this  interesting  lad,  none 
of  whose  intellectual  powers  appear  to  have  been 
dormant,  and  who  seems  to  have  comprehended 
with  great  facility  whatever  was  submitted  to  his 
investigation.  What  might  have  been  done  in  this 
case,  may  be  inferred  from  the  success  which  has 
been  realized  in  a  case  naturally  more  unpromising, 
to  which  our  attention  is  next  called. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 


The  next  remarkable  fact  is  that  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  which  was,  we  believe,  first  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  English  public  by  Mr.  George 
Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  i  Notes  on  the  United 
States  of  North  America,'  1841 ;  and  which  was  two 
years  after  more  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Dickens 
in  his  i  American  Notes/  These  accounts  were 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  reports  of  the  case  annually 
issued  by  Dr.  Howe,  the  able  manager  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  in  the  United 
States.  To  the  same  source  we  are  indebted  for 
the  particulars  contained  in  the  ensuing  pages  ; 
and  are  enabled  to  make  some  addition  to  previous 
statements  from  reports  more  recently  issued,  so 
that  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete 
statement  of  the  case  which  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  at  Hanover,  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  December,  1829.  She  is  described 
as  having  been  a  very  sprightly  and  pretty  infant, 
with  bright  blue  eyes.  She  was,  however,  so  puny 
and  feeble  until  she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
that  her  parents  hardly  hoped  to  rear  her.     She 
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was  subject  to  severe  fits,  which  seemed  to  rack 
her  frame  almost  beyond  the  power  of  endurance, 
and  life  appeared  to  be  held  by  a  very  feeble 
tenure.  But  when  she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
she  seemed  to  rally ;  the  dangerous  symptoms 
subsided ;  and  at  twenty  months  old  she  was  per- 
fectly well. 

Then  her  mental  powers,  hitherto  stinted  in 
their  growth,  rapidly  developed  themselves;  and 
during  the  four  months  of  health  which  she  en- 
joyed, she  appears — making  all  due  allowance  for 
a  fond  mother's  account — to  have  displayed  a 
considerable  degree  of  intelligence.  But  suddenly 
she  sickened  again.  Her  disease  raged  with  great 
violence  during  five  weeks,  when  her  eyes  and 
ears  were  inflamed,  suppurated,  and  their  contents 
were  discharged.  But  although  sight  and  hearing 
were  thus  gone  for  ever,  the  poor  child's  sufferings 
were  not  yet  ended.  The  fever  raged  during 
seven  weeks ;  for  five  months  she  was  kept  in  bed 
in  a  darkened  room ;  it  was  a  year  before  she 
could  walk  unsupported,  and  two  years  before 
she  could  sit  up  all  day.  It  was  then  observed 
that  her  sense  of  smell  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  and,  subsequently,  that  her  taste  was 
much  blunted. 

It  was  not  until  four  years  of  age  that  the 
child's  bodily  health  was  restored,  and  she  was 
able  to  enter  upon  her  apprenticeship  of  life  and 
the  world. 

"  But  what  a  situation  was  hers ! "  says  Dr. 
Howe.  "  The  darkness  and  silence  of  the  tomb 
were  around  her :  no  mother's  smile  called  forth 
her  answering  smile,  no  father's  voice  taught  her 
to  imitate  his  sounds :  they,  brothers  and  sisters, 
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were  but  forms  of  matter  which  resisted  her  touch, 
but  which  differed  not  from  the  furniture,  save 
in  warmth  and  in  the  power  of  locomotion  ;  and 
not  even  in  these  respects  from  the  dog  and  the 
cat." 

This  is  perhaps  too  highly  coloured.  The  case 
of  James  Mitchell  evinces  a  somewhat  higher  con- 
dition than  is  here  imagined ;  and  although,  in 
respect  of  a  dim  perception  of  light  and  the  use 
of  smell  and  taste,  in  which  he  had  the  advantage, 
his  condition  was  inferior  to  hers,  seeing  that  she 
had  enjoyed  sight  and  hearing  till  about  two  years 
of  age.  Before  that  time  a  vast  number  of  ideas 
derived  from  the  eye  and  ear  must  enter  the  mind  ; 
and  although  those  who  remain  possessed  of  those 
senses  may  be  unconscious  of  such  ideas,  merged 
as  they  are  in  the  more  extensive  and  accurate 
information  which  subsequent  years  afford ;  they 
become,  we  doubt  not,  stereotyped  upon  the  sen- 
sorium  of  such  as  early  lose  these  organs,  and 
supply,  through  all  the  rest  of  life,  some  ma- 
terials for  comparison  and  thought.  This  con- 
dition is  as  that  of  a  traveller  who  in  the  mists  of 
the  early  morning  is  hurried  unknowingly  through 
some  famous  city.  If  he  knows  that  he  may 
speedily  return  to  explore  it  at  leisure,  he  troubles 
not  himself  to  define  the  misty  impressions  of  that 
morning:  but  if  he  is  to  return  no  more,  what 
efforts  does  he  not  make  to  shape,  form,  and  pre- 
serve some  ideas  of  the  temples,  monuments,  and 
towers  which  had  lain  in  his  course,  and  which 
he  had  unheedingly  passed  by. 

"  But,"  proceeds  the  narrator,  "  the  immortal 
spirit  which  had  been  implanted  within  her  could 
not  die,  nor  be  maimed,  nor  mutilated ;  and  though 
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most  of  its  avenues  of  communication  with  the 
world  were  cut  off,  it  began  to  manifest  itself 
through  the  others.  As  soon  as  she  could  walk, 
she  began  to  explore  the  room,  and  then  the  house. 
She  became  familiar  with  the  form,  density,  weight, 
and  heat  of  every  article  she  could  lay  her  hands 
on.  She  followed  her  mother,  and  felt  her  hands 
and  arms  as  she  was  occupied  about  the  house ; 
and  her  disposition  to  imitate  led  her  to  repeat 
everything  herself.  She  even  learned  to  sew  a 
little  and  to  knit." 

Dr.  Howe  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
case  of  Laura  in  1837,  when  she  was  nearly  eight 
years  of  age ;  and  his  benevolent  heart  immedi- 
ately led  him  to  the  place  of  her  abode;  He  found 
her  with  a  well  formed  figure  ;  a  strongly  marked 
nervous,  sanguine  temperament ;  a  large  and  beau- 
tifully shaped  head ;  and  the  whole  system  in 
healthy  action.  The  parents  were  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  suffer  her  to  be  placed  in  the 
asylum  at  Boston,  to  which  she  was  taken  in  the 
October  of  the  same  year. 

After  two  weeks  had  been  allowed  her  to  re- 
cover from  the  bewilderment  which  her  removal 
occasioned,  the  process  of  her  education  was  com- 
menced. In  this  there  was  only  one  of  two  courses 
to  be  taken ;  either  to  carry  out  and  perfect  the 
language  of  signs  which  she  had  already  herself 
commenced,  or  to  devise  some  means  of  imparting 
to  her  a  knowledge  of  that  purely  arbitrary  alpha- 
betic language  in  use  among  men.  Dr.  Howe 
wisely  decided  to  try  the  latter. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  by  taking 
articles  in  common  use,  such  as  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  keys,  &c,  and  pasting  upon  them  lables 
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with  their  names  printed  in  raised  letters.  These 
she  felt  very  carefully,  and  soon,  of  course,  dis- 
covered that  the  crooked  lines  "  spoon  "  differed  as 
much  from  the  crooked  lines  "  key  "  as  the  spoon 
differed  from  the  key  in  form. 

Then  small  detached  labels,  with  the  words 
printed  on  them,  were  put  into  her  hands ;  and 
she  soon  observed  that  they  were  similar  to  those 
pasted  upon  the  articles.  She  showed  her  per- 
ception of  this  similarity  by  laying  the  label  "  key  " 
upon  the  key,  and  the  label  "spoon "  upon  the  spoon ; 
and  she  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  such  dis- 
coveries by  the  natural  sign  of  patting  her  head. 
The  same  process  was  then  repeated  with  all  the 
articles  she  could  handle;  and  she  very  easily 
learned  to  put  the  proper  labels  upon  them.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  the  only  intellectual 
exercise  was  that  of  imitation  and  memory.  She 
recollected  that  the  label  "  book  "  was  placed  upon 
a  book,  and  she  repeated  the  process  first  from 
imitation,  next  from  memory,  but  apparently  with- 
out any  discovery  of  the  relation  between  the 
things. 

After  a  while,  instead  of  labels,  the  individual 
letters  were  given  to  her  in  detached  bits  of  paper  : 
they  were  arranged  side  by  side,  so  as  to  spell 
book,  key,  &c. ;  then  they  were  mixed  up  in  a 
heap,  and  a  sign  was  made  for  her  to  arrange  them 
herself,  so  as  to  express  the  words  book,  key,  &c, 
and  she  did  so. 

Up  to  this  point  the  process  had  been  merely 
mechanical,  not  materially  differing  from  that 
under  which  a  knowing  dog  may  be  taught  a 
variety  of  tricks.  "  The  poor  child,"  says  Dr. 
Howe,  "  had  sat  in  mute  amazement,  and  patiently 
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imitated  everything  her  teacher  did.  But  now  the 
truth  began  to  flash  upon  her;  her  intellect  be- 
gan to  work ;  she  perceived  that  there  was  a  way 
by  which  she  could  herself  make  up  a  sign  of  any- 
thing that  was  in  her  own  mind :  it  was  no  longer 
a  dog  or  a  parrot ;  it  was  an  immortal  spirit, 
eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  of  union  with 
other  spirits.  I  could  almost  fix  upon  the  moment 
when  this  truth  dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  spread 
its  light  to  her  countenance ;  I  saw  that  the  great 
obstacle  was  overcome ;  and  that  henceforward 
nothing  but  patient  and  persevering,  but  plain  and 
straightforward  efforts,  were  to  be  used." 

In  reference  to  this,  Mr.  Dickens  remarks, 
"  Well  may  this  gentleman  call  that  a  delightful 
moment,  in  which  some  distant  promise  of  her 
present  state  first  gleamed  upon  the  darkened  mind 
of  Laura  Briclgman.  Throughout  his  life,  the 
recollection  of  that  moment  will  be  to  him  a 
source  of  pure,  unfading  happiness ;  nor  will  it 
shine  least  brightly  on  the  evening  of  his  days  of 
noble  usefulness." 

Even  so :  but  the  moment  was  of  greater  im- 
portance than  even  these  words  would  convey. 
It  should  have  been  written  down,  the  month,  the 
day  in  which  this  great  discovery  in  the  history  of 
man  was  made  ;  in  which  were  established,  beyond 
all  future  possibility  of  dispute,  the  great  propo- 
sitions which  the  present  writer  has  made  it  his 
task  in  this  work  to  demonstrate — that  there  is  no 
condition  of  human  life  utterly  hopeless  ;  and  that, 
wherever  there  is  mind,  there  is  no  imprisonment 
from  which  it  may  not  be  freed. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  the  narrative  : — 

The   result  thus   quickly  related,  was   not  ob- 
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tained  until  some  weeks  of  apparently  unprofitable 
labour  had  been  expended  in  following  out  the 
sound  principle  on  which  it  was  commenced.  A 
set  of  metal  types  was  procured,  with  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  cast  upon  their  ends ;  and  also  a 
board,  provided  with  square  holes  in  which  she 
could  set  the  types,  so  that  the  letters  on  their 
ends  could  alone  be  felt  above  the  surface.  By 
this  means,  when  any  article  was  presented  to  her, 
she  could  select  the  letters  which  formed  its  name, 
and  arrange  them  on  her  board. 

She  was  exercised  for  several  weeks  in  this 
way,  until  her  vocabulary  became  extensive ;  and 
then  the  important  step  was  taken  of  teaching  her 
how  to  represent  the  different  letters  by  the  po- 
sition of  her  fingers,  instead  of  the  cumbrous 
apparatus  of  the  board  and  types.  She  accom- 
plished her  task  speedily  and  easily,  for  her  intel- 
lect had  then  begun  to  work  in  aid  of  her  teacher, 
and  her  progress  was  rapid. 

The  first  report  of  her  case,  issued  when  she  had 
been  about  three  months  under  instruction,  states 
that  she  had  then  just  learned  the  manual  alpha- 
bet as  used  by  the  deaf-mutes ;  and  that  it  was  a 
subject  of  delight  and  wonder  to  see  how  rapidly, 
correctly,  and  eagerly  she  proceeded  with  her  la- 
bours. The  process  is  thus  described : — "  Her 
teacher  gives  her  a  new  object,  for  instance  a 
pencil,  first  lets  her  examine  it,  and  get  an  idea  of 
its  use  ;  then  teaches  her  how  to  spell  it  by  making 
the  signs  for  the  letters  with  her  own  fingers :  the 
child  grasps  her  hand,  and  feels  her  fingers  as  the 
different  letters  are  formed ;  she  turns  her  head  a 
little  on  one  side,  like  a  person  listening  closely  ;  her 
lips  are  apart ;  she  seems  scarcely  to  breathe,  and 
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her  countenance,  at  first  anxious,  gradually  changes 
to  a  smile,  as  she  comprehends  the  lesson.  She 
then  holds  up  her  tiny  fingers,  and  spells  the  word 
in  the  manual  alphabet ;  next,  she  takes  her  types 
and  arranges  her  letters ;  and  last,  to  make  sure 
that  she  is  right,  she  takes  the  whole  of  the  types 
composing  the  word,  and  places  them  upon,  or  in 
contact  with,  the  pencil,  or  whatever  the  object 
may  be." 

At  the  end  of  the  succeeding  year,  which  was 
wholly  spent  in  this  kind  of  instruction,  another 
report  was  issued,  which  contains  the  following 
passages : — 

"  It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  she  cannot  see  a  ray  of  light,  can- 
not hear  the  least  sound,  and  never  exercises  her 
sense  of  smell,  if  she  have  any.  Thus  her  mind 
dwells  in  darkness  and  stillness,  as  profound  as 
that  of  a  closed  tomb  at  midnight.  Of  beautiful 
sights  and  sweet  sounds  and  pleasant  odours  she 
has  no  conception ;  nevertheless,  she  seems  as 
happy  and  playful  as  a  bird  or  a  lamb ;  and  the 
employment  of  her  intellectual  faculties,  or  the 
acquirement  of  a  new  idea,  gives  her  a  vivid  plea- 
sure, which  is  plainly  marked  in  her  expressive 
features.  She  never  seems  to  repine,  but  has  all 
the  buoyancy  and  gaiety  of  childhood.  She  is 
fond  of  fun  and  frolic ;  and,  when  playing  with 
the  rest  of  the  children,  her  shrill  laugh  sounds 
loudest  of  the  group. 

"  When  left  alone,  she  seems  very  happy  if  she 
have  her  knitting  or  sewing,  and  will  busy  herself 
for  hours  :  if  she  have  no  occupation,  she  evidently 
amuses  herself  by  imaginary  dialogues  or  by  re- 
calling past  impressions ;  she  counts  with  her  fin- 
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gers,  or  spells  out  names  of  things  which  she  has 
recently  learned  in  the  manual  alphabet  of  the 
deaf-mutes.  In  this  lonely  self-communion  she 
seems  to  reason,  reflect,  and  argue :  if  she  spell  a 
word  wrong  with  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand, 
she  instantly  strikes  it  with  her  left,  as  her  teacher 
does,  in  sign  of  disapprobation ;  if  right,  then  she 
pats  herself  upon  the  head,  and  looks  pleased. 
She  sometimes  purposely  spells  a  word  wrong 
with  the  left  hand,  looks  roguish  for  a  moment, 
and  laughs,  and  then  with  the  right  hand  strikes 
the  left,  as  if  to  correct  it. 

"  During  the  year  she  has  attained  great  dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  of  the 
deaf-mutes ;  and  she  spells  out  the  words  and 
sentences  which  she  knows  so  fast  and  so  deftly, 
that  only  those  accustomed  to  this  language  can 
follow  with  the  eye  the  rapid  motions  of  her 
fingers. 

"  But  wonderful  as  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
she  writes  her  thoughts  upon  the  air,  still  more  so 
is  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  she  reads  the 
words  thus  written  by  others  ;  grasping  their  hands 
in  hers,  and  following  every  movement  of  their 
fingers  as  letter  after  letter  conveys  their  meaning 
to  her  mind.  It  is  in  this  way  that  she  converses 
with  her  blind  playmates,  and  nothing  can  more 
forcibly  show  the  power  of  mind  in  forcing  matter 
to  its  purpose,  than  a  meeting  between  them.  For 
if  great  talent  and  skill  are  necessary  for  two 
pantomimes  to  paint  their  thoughts  and  feelings  by 
the  movements  of  body  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  how  much  greater  the  difficulty  when 
darkness  shrouds  them  both,  and  the  one  can  hear 
no  sound !  " 
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The  same  report  develops  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  her  faculty  of  personal  recognition.  This 
is  obviously  one  of  the  most  curious  and  difficult 
among  the  new  experiences  which  her  history  ex- 
hibits. Had  she  been  merely  blind  and  deaf,  she 
might  have  been  supposed  to  recognise  persons  by 
their  smell,  as  James  Mitchell  appears  to  have 
done.  But  Laura  Bridgman  had  lost  this  sense  also  ; 
and  we  regret  that  it  is  not  clearly  explained  by 
what  mode  of  contact — for  contact  it  must  have 
been — she  was  able,  in  a  mere  passing  way,  it  would 
seem,  to  recognise  individuals  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  blind  companions.  Geoffrey  Search  (Abra- 
ham Tucker),  in  his  interesting  book  '  The  Light 
of  Nature  Pursued/  has  a  fanciful  theory  about 
disembodied  spirits  being  enclosed  in  or  repre- 
sented by  certain  globular  "  vehicles,"  which  by 
simple  impact  against  each  other,  in  the  movements 
through  the  regions  of  space,  reciprocate  a  world 
of  recognition  and  intelligence.  Nothing  we  ever 
met  with  in  the  history  of  this  present  life's  actual 
conditions  suggests  so  curious  a  coincidence  with 
this  strange  speculation,  as  the  description  of 
Laura's  faculty  of  recognition. 

"  When  Laura  is  walking  through  a  passage  way 
with  her  hands  spread  before  her,  she  knows  in- 
stantly every  one  she  meets,  and  passes  them  with 
a  sign  of  recognition  :  but  if  it  be  a  girl  of  her 
own  age,  and  especially  if  it  be  one  of  her  favour- 
ites, there  is  instantly  a  bright  smile  of  recognition, 
and  a  twining  of  arms,  a  grasping  of  hands,  and  a 
swift  telegraphing  upon  the  tiny  fingers,  whose 
rapid  evolutions  convey  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
from  the  outposts  of  one  mind  to  those  of  the 
other.     There  are  questions  and  answers,  exchanges 
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of  joy  or  sorrow,  there  are  kissings  and  partings, 
just  as  between  little  children  with  all  their  senses." 

After  Laura  had  been  eighteen  months  in  the 
Institution,  she  was  for  the  first  time  visited  by  her 
mother  :  and  the  account  of  the  interview,  as  given 
by  Dr.  Howe,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  touching 
scenes  which  the  pen  or  pencil  ever  depicted,  but 
serves  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  mode  in  which 
her  faculty  of  recognition  operated. 

"  The  mother  stood  some  time,  gazing  with 
overflowing  eyes  upon  her  unfortunate  child,  who, 
all  unconscious  of  her  presence,  was  playing  about 
the  room.  Presently  Laura  ran  against  her,  and 
at  once  began  feeling  her  hands,  examining  her 
dress,  and  trying  to  find  out  if  she  knew  her ;  but 
not  succeeding  in  this,  she  turned  away  as  from  a 
stranger,  and  the  poor  woman  could  not  conceal 
the  pang  she  felt  that  her  beloved  child  did  not 
know  her. 

"  She  then  gave  Laura  a  string  of  beads  which 
she  used  to  wear  at  home,  which  were  recognised 
by  the  child  at  once,  who  with  much  joy  put  them 
around  her  neck,  and  sought  me  eagerly,  to  say  she 
understood  the  string  was  from  her  home. 

"  The  mother  now  tried  to  caress  her,  but  poor 
Laura  repelled  her,  preferring  to  be  with  her 
acquaintances. 

"  Another  article  from  home  was  now  given  her, 
and  she  began  to  look  much  interested ;  she  exa- 
mined the  stranger  much  closer,  and  gave  me  to 
understand  that  she  knew  she  came  from  Hanover ; 
she  even  endured  her  caresses,  but  would  leave  her 
with  indifference  at  the  slightest  signal.  The  distress 
of  the  mother  was  now  painful  to  behold ;  for, 
although  she  had  feared  that   she   should  not  be 
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recognised,  the  painful  reality  of  being  treated  with 
cold  indifference  by  a  darling  child  was  too  much 
for  a  woman's  nature  to  bear. 

"  After  a  while,  on  the  mother  taking  hold  of 
her  again,  a  vague  idea  seemed  to  flit  across 
Laura's  mind,  that  this  could  not  be  a  stranger ; 
she  therefore  felt  her  hands  very  eagerly,  while 
her  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  intense 
interest ;  she  became  very  pale,  and  then  suddenly 
red ;  hope  seemed  struggling  with  doubt  and  anx- 
iety, and  never  were  contending  emotions  more 
strongly  depicted  upon  the  human  face  :  at  this 
moment  of  painful  uncertainty,  the  mother  drew 
her  close  to  her  side,  and  kissed  her  fondly,  when 
at  once  the  truth  flashed  upon  the  child,  and  all 
mistrust  and  anxiety  disappeared  from  her  face,  as 
with  an  expression  of  exceeding  joy  she  eagerly 
nestled  to  the  bosom  of  her  parent,  and  yielded  to 
her  fond  embraces. 

"  After  this,  the  beads  were  all  unheeded  ;  the 
playthings  which  were  offered  to  her  were  utterly 
disregarded ;  her  playmates,  for  whom  but  a 
moment  before  she  gladly  left  the  stranger,  now 
vainly  strove  to  pull  her  from  her  mother  ;  and 
though  she  yielded  her  usual  instantaneous  obedience 
to  any  signal  to  follow  me,  it  was  evidently  with 
painful  reluctance.  She  clung  close  to  me,  as  if 
bewildered  and  fearful ;  and  when,  after  a  moment, 
I  took  her  to  her  mother,  she  sprang  to  her  arms 
and  clung  to  her  with  eager  joy. 

"  The  subsequent  parting  between  them,  showed 
alike  the  affection,  the  intelligence,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  child. 

"  Laura  accompanied  her  mother  to  the  door, 
clinging  close  to  her  all  the  way,  until  they  arrived 
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at  the  threshold,  where  she  paused,  and  felt  around 
to  ascertain  who  was  near  her.  Perceiving  the 
matron,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  she  grasped 
her  with  one  hand,  holding  on  convulsively  to  her 
mother  with  the  other ;  and  thus  she  stood  for  a 
moment :  then  she  dropped  her  mother's  hand,  put 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  turning  round, 
clung  sobbing  to  the  matron  :  while  her  mother 
departed  with  emotions  as  deep  as  those  of  her 

It  is  also  stated  concerning  Laura  that  she  was 
soon  able  to  distinguish  different  degrees  of  intel- 
lect in  her  companions  ;  that  she  regarded  almost 
with  contempt  a  new-comer,  when,  after  a  few 
days,  she  discovered  her  weakness  of  mind,  and  mani- 
fested a  strong  disposition  to  domineer  over  such 
and  make  them  wait  upon  her.  This,  we  conceive, 
is  erroneously  stated.  The  instances  cited  in  proof 
of  the  alleged  fact,  only  show  that  she  could  dis- 
criminate not  "  different  degrees  of  intellect,"  but 
different  degrees  in  the  education  peculiar  to  the 
blind,  different  degrees  of  proficiency  in  her  own 
modes  of  communication  ;  and  the  disposition  which 
she  evinced  to  domineer  over  novices  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  her  condition.  Her  preference 
of  those  who  are  intelligent  or  well  instructed, 
also  only  shows  that  with  them  she  could  understand 
better,  and  make  herself  better  understood. 

It  seems  that  her  faculty  of  imitation  is  so 
strong,  that  it  sometimes  leads  her  to  imitate  actions 
which  must  in  her  present  state  be  incomprehensible 
to  her.  We  feel  interest  in  the  facts  related,  less, 
however,  from  this  consideration,  than  because  it 
confirms  the  conviction  we  have  hazarded  respect- 
ing the  tenacity  with  which  the  mind  of  one  so 
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circumstanced  must  have  clung  to  the  impressions 
received  during  the  brief  time  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Laura's  social  feelings  and  affections  are  stated 
to  be  very  strong ;  and  this  was  to  be  expected  in 
one  to  whom  the  presence  of  others  with  whom 
she  can  hold  some  degree  of  intercourse  must  be 
a  great  relief  from  the  awful  loneliness  of  her  con- 
dition. That  this  is  the  basis  of  her  social  feelings 
is  shown  by  her  dislike  of  those  with  whom  she 
can  hold  no  intercourse.  Yet  the  wonderful  elas- 
ticity which  God  has  mercifully  given  to  the 
human  mind,  and  by  which  it  soon  adapts  itself  to 
the  exigencies  of  every  condition,  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that,  when  left  alone,  she  finds  means  of 
occupation  and  amusement,  and  appears  quite  con- 
tented. But  the  most  curious  fact,  and  one  in 
a  philosophical  point  of  view  most  important,  as 
displaying  the  natural  tendency  to  make  language 
the  vehicle  of  thought,  is,  that  when  she  supposes 
herself  alone,  she  often  soliloquises  in  the  finger 
language.  It  might  at  the  first  view  appear  doubt- 
ful whether  she  might  not  be  repeating  some  lesson 
or  exercise :  but  the  fact  that  she  actually  thinks 
on  her  fingers  is  placed  beyond  question  by  the 
extraordinary  circumstance  that  she  actually  uses 
the  finger  language  in  her  dreams ;  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  when  her  slumber  is  broken  and 
much  disturbed  by  dreams,  she  expresses  her 
thoughts  in  an  irregular  and  confused  manner  on 
her  fingers,  just  as  we  should  mutter  and  murmur 
them  indistinctly  under  the  like  circumstances. 

In  examining  this  remarkable  case,  nothing  more 
forcibly  strikes  the  attention  than  the  exceeding 
cheerfulness  and  the  buoyant  spirits  manifested  by 
this  most  afflicted  creature.     We  have  witnessed  the 
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same  in  the  case  of  James  Mitchell :  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not — there  is  every 
reason  why  we  should — find  a  sufficient  cause  for 
this  in  the  common  and  beautiful  belief  that  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  affliction  become  the  special 
objects  of  parental  care  to  Him  who  "  doth  not 
afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1840,  the  institution  of 
which  Laura  is  an  inmate  was  visited  by  Mr.  George 
Combe  of  Edinburgh.  He  supposed  her  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age ;  but  she  was  really  eleven.  He 
perceived  a  manifest  and  important  improvement 
in  her  since  the  preceding  year.  He  was  struck 
by  her  sensitive  and  truly  American  delicacy  with 
regard  to  sex.  "  When  I  placed  my  hand  on  her 
head,  she  was  troubled ;  but  she  did  not  interest 
herself  to  remove  a  female  hand.  The  natural  lan- 
guage of  her  countenance  expresses  intelligence 
and  happiness  ;  and  we  were  told  she  is  very  happy. 
She  has  been  taught  the  finger  alphabet,  and  con- 
verses readily  with  the  masters  and  scholars.  She 
has  been  instructed  in  writing  also  ;  and  when  in- 
formed of  our  names,  she  felt  C.'s  dress  and  mine, 
recognised  us  as  old  acquaintances,  recollected  our 
visit  of  last  year,  and  wrote  in  pencil  the  words  : 
c  Laura  glad  see  Combe/  anil  presented  them  to 
us.  Two  of  the  pupils,  named  Baker,  to  whom  she 
is  much  attached,  were  absent  on  a  visit  to  their 
;  friends,  and  she  had  worked  a  bag  which  she  wished 
|  to  send  to  them.  She  had  just  finished  a  letter  to 
them,  which  she  kindly  allowed  me  to  carry  with 
me,  as  a  specimen  of  her  orthography,  and  told  me 
she  would  write  another.  It  was  in  the  following 
terms  : — '  Laura  is  well.  Laura  will  give  Baker 
bag.     Man  will  carry  bag  to  Baker.     Laura  will 
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cry.     Baker  will  come  to  see  Laura.     Drew  (an- 
other pupil)  is  well.     Drew  give  love  to  Baker. 

'  Laura  Bridgman.'  " 

The  annual  report  of  the  same  year  gives  some 
interesting  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Laura's  in- 
structor, which  afford  many  amusing  details,  a 
few  of  which  may  here  be  introduced. 

The  teacher  mentions  that  she  spent  an  hour  in 
giving  Laura  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
left  and  right.  She  readily  conceived  that  left 
hand  meant  her  left  hand ;  but  with  difficulty 
generalized  the  term.  At  last,  however,  she  caught 
the  idea,  and  eagerly  spelt  the  names  of  her  arms, 
hands,  fingers,  feet,  ears,  &c,  as  they  were  touched, 
and  named  them,  right  or  left,  as  might  be.  Sud- 
denly pausing,  however,  and  looking  puzzled,  she 
put  her  finger  on  her  nose,  and  asked  if  that  was 
left  or  right  ! 

In  her  eagerness  to  advance  her  knowledge  of 
words,  and  to  communicate  her  ideas,  she  coins 
words,  and  is  always  guided  by  analogy.  Some- 
times the  process  of  word-making  is  very  interest- 
ing. For  instance,  after  some  time  spent  in  giving 
her  an  abstract  idea  of  the  word  alone,  she  seemed 
to  obtain  it,  and  understanding  that  being  by  one's- 
self  was  to  be  alone,  or  al-one.  She  was  told  to 
go  to  her  chamber,  or  school,  or  elsewhere,  and 
return  alone ;  she  did  so,  but  soon  after,  wishing 
to  go  with  one  of  the  little  girls,  she  strove  to 
express  her  meaning  thus  :   "  Laura  go  al-two" 

The  same  eagerness  is  manifested  in  her  attempts 
to  define  for  the  sake  of  classification.  For  in- 
stance, some  one  having  given  her  the  word 
bachelor,  she  came  to  her  teacher  for  a  definition. 
She  was   taught  that  men  who   had  wives  were 
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husbands,  those  who  had  none  bachelors ;  and  when 
asked  if  she  understood,  she  said,  "  Man  no  have 
wife,  bachelor — Tenny  bachelor,"  referring  to  an 
old  friend  of  hers.  Being  told  to  define  bachelor, 
she  said,  "  Bachelor  no  have  wife,  and  smoke  pipe." 
Thus  she  considered  the  individual  peculiarity  as 
a  specific  mark  of  the  species  "  bachelor."  Then, 
in  order  to  test  her  knowledge  of  the  word,  it  was 
said  by  her  teacher,  "  Tenny  has  got  no  wife — what 
is  Tenny  ?  "  She  paused,  and  then  said,  "  Tenny  is 
wrong." 

The  word  widow  being  explained  to  her,  a  wo- 
man whose  husband  is  dead  ;  she,  when  called  upon 
to  define,  said,  "  Widow  is  woman,  man  dead,  and 
cold,"  and  eked  out  her  meaning  by  sinking  down 
and  dropping  her  hand,  to  signify  "in  the  ground." 
The  two  last  words  she  added  herself,  as  they  were 
not  in  the  definition  ;  but,  having  previously  felt  a 
corpse,  and  ascertained  how  it  was  disposed  of,  she 
constantly  associates  the  ideas  of  coldness  and 
burial  with  death. 

Several  anecdotes  are  introduced  to  show  the 
buoyancy  of  her  spirits,  as  manifested  in  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  innocent  fun  or  mischief.  Her  teacher 
looking  one  day  into  the  girl's  school-room,  saw 
three  blind  girls  playing  with  the  rocking-horse. 
Laura  was  on  the  crupper,  another  in  the  saddle, 
and  a  third  clinging  to  the  neck,  and  they  were  all 
in  high  glee,  swinging  backward  and  forward,  as 
far  as  the  rocking-horse  would  roll.  There  was  a 
peculiarly  arch  look  in  Laura's  countenance,  the 
natural  language  of  a  sly  face.  She  seemed  prepared 
to  give  a  spring,  and  suddenly,  when  her  end  was 
lowest,  and  the  others  were  perched  high  in  the 
air,  she  sidled  quickly  off  on  the  floor,  and  down 
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went  the  other  end  so  swiftly  as  to  throw  the  other 
girls  off  the  horse.  This  Laura  evidently  expected, 
for  she  stood  for  a  moment  convulsed  with  laughter, 
and  then  ran  eagerly  forward,  with  outstretched 
arms  to  find  the  girls,  and  almost  screamed  with 
joy.  As  soon,  however,  as  she  got  hold  of  one  of 
them,  she  perceived  that  she  was  hurt,  and  in- 
stantly her  countenance  changed;  she  seemed 
shocked  and  grieved  ;  and  after  caressing  and  com- 
forting her  playmate,  she  found  the  others  and 
seemed  to  apologize  by  spelling  the  word  "  wrong," 
and  by  loading  her  with  caresses. 

"When  she  can  puzzle  her  teacher  she  is  mani- 
festly gratified,  and  often  spells  a  word  wrong  with 
a  playful  look ;  and  if  she  can  catch  her  teacher 
in  a  mistake,  she  bursts  into  extasies  of  laughter. 
Thus,  when  her  teacher  had  been  at  work  to  give 
her  an  idea  of  the  words  carpenter,  chair-maker, 
&c,  in  a  generic  sense,  and  told  her  that  a  black- 
smith made  nails,  she  instantly  held  up  her  fingers, 
and  asked  if  blacksmith  made  them,  though  she 
knew  well  that  he  did  not. 

Laura  has  the  same  fondness  for  a  dress,  for  rib- 
bons, and  for  finery,  as  other  girls  of  her  age,  and  as 
a  proof  that  it  arises  from  the  desire  of  pleasing  or 
of  attracting  the  admiration  of  others,  it  is  re- 
marked that  whenever  she  has  a  new  bonnet  or  a 
new  article  of  dress,  she  is  particularly  desirous  to 
"  go  to  meeting,"  or  to  go  out  in  it.  If  people  do 
not  notice  it,  she  directs  their  attention  by  placing 
their  hands  upon  it.  She  generally  also  manifests 
a  decided  preference  for  such  visitors  as  are  the 
best  dressed. 

Laura  is  so  much  in  company  with  blind  persons 
that  she  thinks  blindness  common,  and  when  first 
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meeting  persons,  she  asks  if  they  are  blind,  or 
feels  for  their  eyes.  She  evidently  knows  that  the 
blind  differ  from  seeing  persons,  as  when  she  shows 
blind  persons  any  thing  she  always  puts  her  fingers 
on  it. 

At  the  time  to  which  this  report  refers,  Laura 
had  became  familiar  with  the  processes  of  addition 
and  subtraction  in  small  numbers.  Subtracting 
one  number  from  another  puzzled  her  for  a  time, 
but  by  help  of  objects  she  accomplished  it.  She 
could  count  and  conceive  objects  to  about  one 
hundred  in  number — to  express  an  indefinitely 
greater  number,  or  more  than  she  can  count,  she 
says  a  hundred.  If  she  thought  a  friend  was  to  be 
absent  many  years,  she  would  say — "  will  come 
hundred  Sundays"  meaning  weeks.  She  is  pretty 
accurate  in  measuring  time,  and  seems  to  have  an 
instinctive  tendency  to  it.  Unaided  by  the  changes 
of  day  and  night,  by  the  light,  or  by  the  sound  of 
any  timepiece,  she  nevertheless  divides  time  accu- 
rately. With  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  week 
itself  as  a  whole,  she  is  perfectly  familiar.  For 
instance,  if  asked  what  day  it  will  be  in  fifteen 
days  more,  she  readily  names  the  days  of  the  week. 
The  day  she  divides  by  the  commencement  and 
end  of  school,  by  the  recesses,  and  by  the  arrival 
of  meal-times.  She  goes  to  bed  punctually  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  of  her  own  accord.  At  first 
she  had  some  one  to  put  her  to  bed  at  night ;  but 
soon  it  was  thought  best  to  send  her  alone,  and 
that  she  might  not  wait  for  any  one,  she  was  left 
alone  one  evening ;  and  she  sat  till  quite  late,  a 
person  watching  her ;  and  at  last  she  seemed  to 
form  her  resolution  suddenly — for  she  jumped  up, 
and  passed  her  own  way  to  bed.     From  that  time 
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she  never  required  to  be  told  to  go  to  bed,  but  on 
the  arrival  of  the  hour  for  retiring  she  goes  by 
herself. 

The  report  from  which  these  particulars  are 
obtained  affords  some  curious  information  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  remaining  two  senses  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  of  the  effect  which  the  loss 
of  the  other  two  may  seem  to  have  had  upon  them. 

The  sense  of  smell  being  destroyed,  it  seems  a 
curious  question  whether  the  effect  upon  the  organ 
of  taste  is  general  or  particular  ;  that  is,  whether 
the  taste  is  blunted  generally,  and  for  all  things 
alike,  or  whether  one  kind  of  sapidity  is  more  af- 
fected than  another.  To  ascertain  this,  some  ex- 
periments had  been  tried,  but  not  such  as  to  enable 
the  results  to  be  stated  with  minute  distinctness. 
The  general  conclusions  are  these  : — Acids  seem  to 
make  vivid  and  distinct  impressions  upon  the  taste, 
and  she  apparently  distinguishes  the  different  de- 
grees of  acidity  better  than  of  sweetness  or  bitter- 
ness. She  can  distinguish  between  wine,  cider, 
aud  vinegar,  better  than  substances  like  manna, 
liquorice,  and  sugar.  Of  bitters  she  seems  to  have 
less  perception,  or  indeed  hardly  any ;  for  on  putting 
powdered  rhubarb  into  her  mouth,  she  called  it 
tea;  and  on  one  saying  "No,"  and  telling  her  to 
taste  close,  she  evidently  did  try  to  taste  it,  but 
still  called  it  tea,  and  spat  it  out — but  without  any 
contortion  or  other  indication  of  its  being  dis- 
agreeable. This  experiment  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  prove  much  under  the  circumstances ;  for  the 
resemblance  between  the  flavour  of  bad  tea  and  good 
rhubarb  is  very  considerable,  as  any  one  may 
ascertain  who  has  an  opportunity  of  tasting  ivithout 
sugar  the  "rough-flavoured"  four-shilling  tea  of 
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London.  Laura  thought  rhubarb  more  like  to  par- 
ticularly bad  tea  than  to  anything  else  known  to 
her ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  regard  this  rather  as 
a  proof  of  her  discrimination  in  taste  than  of  her 
want  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  sense  of  touch,  it  is  in  Laura 
very  acute,  even  for  a  blind  person.  This  is  shown 
remarkably  in  the  readiness  with  which  she  dis- 
tinguishes persons,  as  already  described. 

The  innate  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the  in- 
stinctive efforts  which  the  human  faculties  make 
to  exercise  their  functions,  are  shown  most  remark- 
ably in  this  girl.  The  fingers  are  to  her  as  eyes 
and  ears  and  nose,  and  most  deftly  and  incessantly 
does  she  keep  them  in  motion.  Like  the  feelers  of 
some  insects  which  are  continually  agitated,  and 
which  touch  every  grain  of  sand  in  the  path,  so 
Laura's  arms  and  hands  are  continually  in  play  ; 
and  when  she  is  walking  with  a  person,  she  not 
only  recognises  every  thing  she  passes  within  touch- 
ing distance,  but  by  continually  touching  her 
companion's  hands  she  ascertains  what  he  is  doing. 
A  person  walking  across  a  room  while  she  had 
hold  of  his  left  arm,  would  find  it  hard  to  take  a 
pencil  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  with  his  right 
hand  without  her  cognizance. 

Her  estimate  of  distances  and  the  relations  of 
places  is  very  accurate :  she  will  rise  from  her 
seat,  go  straight  towards  a  door,  put  out  her  hand 
just  at  the  right  time,  and  grasp  the  handle  with 
precision.  When  she  runs  against  a  door  which  is 
shut,  but  which  she  expected  to  find  open,  she  does 
not  fret,  but  rubs  her  head  and  laughs,  as  though 
she   was   sensible  of  the    ludicrous   position  of  a 
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person  flat  up  against  a  door  trying  to  walk 
through  it. 

The  constant  and  untiring  exercise  of  her 
"  feelers  "  gives  her  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
every  thing  about  the  house ;  so  that  if  a  new  ar- 
ticle, a  bundle,  a  bandbox,  or  even  a  new  book  is  laid 
anywhere  in  the  apartments  which  she  frequents, 
it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  in  her  ceaseless 
rounds  she  would  find  it,  and  from  something 
about  it  she  would  generally  discover  to  whom  it 
belonged.  At  table,  if  told  to  be  still,  she  sits  and 
conducts  herself  with  propriety,  handling  her  cup, 
spoon,  and  fork  like  other  children.  But  when  at 
liberty  to  do  as  she  chooses,  she  is  continually 
feeling  of  things,  and  ascertaining  their  size,  shape, 
density,  and  use — asking  their  names  and  uses,  and 
thus  going  on,  with  insatiable  curiosity,  step  by 
step  towards  knowledge. 

"  Thus,"  concludes  the  report,  "  does  her  active 
mind,  though  all  silent  and  darkling  within,  com- 
mune, by  means  of  her  one  sense,  with  things 
external,  and  gratify  its  craving  for  knowledge  by 
close  and  ceaseless  attention.  Qualities  and  ap- 
pearances '^inappreciable  or  unheeded  by  others,  are 
to  her  of  great  significance  and  value ;  and  by 
means  of  them  her  knowledge  of  external  nature 
and  physical  relations  will  in  time  become  ex- 
tensive." 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN  AND  OTHERS. 


The  most  recent  report  of  Laura  Bridgman's  case 
which  we  have  seen  (that  of  May,  1843)  dwells 
much  upon  the  cheerfulness  of  her  temper. 

"  Some  medical  gentlemen  have  expressed  their 
fears  that  the  continual  mental  excitement  which 
she  manifests,  must  affect  her  health,  and  perhaps 
endanger  the  soundness  of  her  mental  faculties ; 
but  any  such  tendency  has  been  effectively  coun- 
teracted, by  causing  her  to  practise  callisthenic 
exercises,  and  to  take  long  walks  daily  in  the  open 
air.  Besides,  she  has  a  safeguard  in  the  nature  of 
her  emotions,  which  are  always  joyful,  always 
pleasant  and  hopeful,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  glad  flow  of  spirits  which  she  constantly  en- 
joys, contributes  not  only  to  her  physical  health, 
but  to  the  development  of  her  mind.  .  .  .  Laura 
appears,  by  the  quickness  of  her  motions  and  the 
eagerness  of  her  gestures,  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  in  another  would  be  called  unnatural  ex- 
citement. Her  spirit,  apparently  impatient  of  its 
narrow  bounds,  is  as  it  were  continually  pressing 
against  the  bars  of  its  cage,  and  struggling,  if  not 
to  escape,  at  least  to  obtain  something  more  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  outer  world.     The  signs 
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by  which  she  expresses  her  ideas  are  slow  and 
tedious ;  her  thoughts  outstrip  their  tardy  vehicle, 
and  fly  forward  to  the  goal :  she  evidently  feels 
desirous  of  talking  faster  than  she  can  :  and  she 
loves  best  to  converse  with  those  who  can  interpret 
the  motions  of  her  fingers  when  they  are  so  rapid 
as  to  be  unintelligible  to  a  common  eye.  But  with 
all  this  activity  of  the  mental  machinery,  there  is 
none  of  the  wear  and  tear  produced  by  the  grit  of 
discontent ;  everything  is  made  smooth  by  the  oil 
of  gladness.  She  rises,  uncalled,  at  an  early  hour ; 
she  begins  the  day  as  merrily  as  the  lark ;  she  is 
laughing  as  she  attires  herself  and  braids  her  hair, 
and  comes  dancing  out  of  her  chamber  as  though 
every  morn  were  that  of  a  gala-day ;  a  smile  and  a 
sign  of  recognition  greet  every  one  she  meets  ; 
kisses  and  caresses  are  bestowed  upon  her  friends 
and  teachers ;  she  goes  to  her  lessons,  but  knows 
not  the  word  task  ;  she  gaily  assists  others  in  what 
they  call  housework,  but  she  shuns  play  ;  she  is 
delighted  with  society,  and  clings  to  others  as 
though  she  would  grow  to  them ;  yet  she  is  happy 
when  sitting  alone,  and  smiles  and  laughs  as  the 
varying  current  of  pleasant  thoughts  passes  through 
her  mind ;  and  when  she  walks  out,  she  greets  her 
mother  nature,  whose  smile  she  cannot  see,  whose 
music  she  cannot  hear,  with  a  joyful  heart  and 
glad  countenance  :  in  a  word,  her  whole  life  is  like 
a  hymn  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving." 

If  the  reader  bears  in  mind  the  remarks  offered 
in  the  former  volume  on  the  subject  of  the  signs 
used  for  proper  names  by  the  deaf-mutes,  which 
names  are  based  upon  their  visual  perceptions,  he 
will  be  interested  in  hearing  how  this  difficult 
matter  can  be  managed  by  one  who  is  both  blind 
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and  deaf.  The  report,  which  we  now  follow,  affords 
curious  and  unexpected  information  on  this  point. 
It  seems  that  when  Laura  meets  a  person,  she 
makes  a  peculiar  sound,  which  she  calls  that  per- 
son's noise.  "  This  sound  is  for  one  a  chuckle, 
for  another  a  cluck,  for  another  a  nasal  sound,  for 
a  fourth  a  guttural,  &c.  These  are  the  signs  or 
names  which  she  affixes  to  each  person,  and  they 
are  known  to  those  who  are  intimate  with  her. 

"  When  they  speak  to  her  of  such  or  such  an 
one,  she  makes  his  '  noise ; '  and  these  noises  or 
names  have  become  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  persons,  that  sometimes,  when  she  is  sitting  by 
herself,  and  the  thought  of  a  friend  comes  up  to 
her  mind,  she  utters  his  '  noise/  as  she  calls  it, 
that  is,  what  is  to  her  his  name.  Now,  as  she 
cannot  hear  a  sound — as  she  never  attempts,  like 
deaf  and  dumb  persons,  to  attract  the  attention  of 
others  by  making  a  sound,  it  follows  that,  impelled 
by  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  attach 
signs  to  every  thought,  she  selects  the  natural 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  it,  and  exercises  the 
vocal  organs,  but  without  any  definite  view  of 
producing  an  effect. " 

It  is  added  that  she  laughs  aloud,  and  more 
naturally  than  most  deaf  persons ;  and  that  her 
laughter  is  very  frequent.  This  is  not  always  an 
agreeable  sound  ;  but  no  attempts  are  made  to  check 
it,  as  it  is  conceived  that  her  pulmonary  organs 
might  suffer  from  the  want  of  that  exercise  which 
other  persons  obtain  in  speaking  aloud. 

At  the  date  of  the  report  Laura  had  made  great 
progress  in  her  education  ;  the  mode  and  character 
of  which  will  be  best  estimated  by  a  few  anecdotes 
which  we  cull  from  its  pages. 
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It  was  very  difficult  at  the  beginning  to  make 
her  understand  figures  of  speech,  fables,  or  suppo- 
sitious cases  of  any  kind.  If  any  sum  in  arithmetic 
is  given  to  her,  the  first  impression  is,  that  what  is 
supposed  did  actually  happen.  For  instance,  when 
her  teacher  took  an  arithmetic  to  read  a  sum,  she 
asked,  "  How  did  the  man  who  wrote  that  book 
know  that  I  was  here  ?"  The  sum  given  her  was 
this  :  If  you  can  buy  a  barrel  of  cider  for  four 
dollars,  how  much  can  you  buy  for  one  dollar  ? 
Upon  which  her  first  comment  was,  "  I  cannot 
give  much  for  cider,  because  it  is  very  sour.'^ 

She  formerly  talked  as  little  children  do,  without 
using  pronouns,  but  now  she  employs  them  freely, 
and  her  appreciation  of  them  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  in  talking  with  little  Oliver,  who  is  still  in  the 
very  rudiments  of  language,  she  uses  the  third  per- 
son, and  says,  for  instance,  "  Laura  is  glad,"  when 
to  another  she  would  say  "  I  am  glad." 

She  has  a  keen  relish  for  knowledge,  which, 
mingled  with  a  little  self-esteem,  would  perhaps 
impel  her  to  greater  effort  than  would  be  consistent 
with  health,  if  care  were  not  taken  to  prevent  it. 
One  day  she  had  been  left  in  the  library  while  we 
were  gone  to  church ;  in  the  evening  she  appeared 
fatigued,  and  complained  of  being  unwell ;  she  was 
asked  where  she  had  pain,  and  she  said,  "  In  my 
head :  I  slept  one  hour  to-day,  and  then  studied 
very  much  in  books,  and  thought  very  hard." 
Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  she  had  got  hold 
of  a  Latin  book  printed  in  raised  letters,  and  had 
been  puzzling  over  it,  and  worrying  about  it. 

She  asked  the  meaning  of  many  words  which  she 
remembered,  as  sed,  non,  est,  &c.  It  was  explained 
to  her  that  it  was  in  the  Latin  language ;  upon 
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which  she  asked  if  "  the  doctor  knew  Latin;"  if 
"  Sophia  knew  Latin ;"  and  learning  that  some 
others  were  as  ignorant  of  it  as  herself,  she  was 
comforted.  She  understands  that  different  nations 
use  different  languages,  and  was  very  much  pleased 
at  learning  a  few  words  of  French. 

Words  are  to  her  always  signs  of  something  defi- 
nite, and  are  taken  in  their  literal  sense ;  for  in- 
stance, she  supposed  for  some  time  after  hearing 
about  the  generic  word  smith,  that  blacksmiths 
were  all  black  men,  and  silversmiths  white  men. 
Like  other  blind  persons,  she  forms  an  idea  (vague 
of  course)  about  colours  ;  she  thinks  that  black  is  a 
dirty  colour,  and  that  the  ground  is  black  ;  another 
says  that  black  is  rough,  while  white  is  smooth,  &c. 

If  she  is  told  the  name  of  a  person,  as  Mr.  Green 
or  Mr.  Brown,  it  excites  a  smile  or  an  expression 
of  surprise.  So  when  she  meets  a  name  as  Oxford 
or  Vlymouth,  she  discovers  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
in  the  unwonted  use  of  the  terms  ox,  mouth,  &c. 

She  continues  to  form  words  analogically :  for 
instance,  having  learned  the  word  restless,  she  said 
one  day  when  she  felt  weak,  "  I  am  very  strong- 
less  ."  Being  told  that  this  was  not  right,  she  said, 
"  Why  ?  You  say  restless  when  I  do  not  sit  sHEL" 
Then,  thinking  probably  of  adjectives  formed  from 
nouns  by  adding  jfo/,  she  said,  "  I  am  very  weakful" 

At  other  times,  her  home  questions  manifest 
shrewdness,  and  show  that  she  will  not  be  put  off 
with  the  simple  affirmation  of  others.  Her  teacher 
talking  with  her  one  day  about  her  doll,  told  her  it 
could  not  feel ;  that  flesh  and  skin  had  feeling,  but 
not  kid  and  wax.  "  But,"  said  she,  "  why  cannot 
man  make  flesh  doll?"  This  question  was  an- 
swered by  another,    "  Where  would  he   get  his 
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flesh  ?  "  Take  from  cow,"  said  she.  Immediately 
afterwards,  talking  of  horses,  she  said,  "  Did  you 
ever  pat  your  father's  horse  on  face?"  Yes. 
"  Was  he  happy  ?  "  Yes.  "  Did  he  smile  ?  "  No. 
"  TJien  how  did  you  know  he  was  happy  ? 

In  the  Asylum,  Laura  was  under  the  particular 
tuition  of  a  lady,  who  kept  a  journal,  some  extracts 
from  which  are  given  in  the  report.  They  are  in- 
teresting, as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  specimens  : 

"  When  I  went  to  Laura  after  the  recess,  she 
said,  i  I  was  very  much  frightened.'  '  Why  ?  '  'I 
thought  I  felt  some  one  make  a  great  noise,  and  I 
trembled,  and  my  heart  beat  very  quick.'  She 
asked  me  if  I  knew  any  crazzy  persons  ;  then  altered 
it  to  craxy,  then  to  crazy.  I  asked  her  who  gave 
her  the  new  word  crazy.  She  said,  c  Lirena  told 
me  about  crazy  persons,  and  said  she  was  [once] 
crazy.  What  is  crazy  ?  '  I  told  her  that  crazy  per- 
sons could  not  think  what  they  were  doing,  and 
attempted  to  change  the  subject :  but  she  immedi- 
ately returned  to  it,  and  repeated  the  question. 
•  Have  you  seen  crazy  people  ?  '  I  told  her  that 
I  saw  a  crazy  woman  walking  about ;  and  she  said, 
'  Why  did  she  walk  ?  how  could  she  think  to  walk  ?' 
(She  detected  here  the  imperfection  of  her  teacher's 
definition.)  I  told  her  they  were  sometimes  sick, 
and  became  crazy  ;  she  said,  '  Who  will  take  care 
of  me  if  I  am  crazy  ?'  I  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her 
she  would  not  be  crazy.  She  replied,  "  I  said  if." 
On  this  Dr.  Howe  remarks  in  a  note :  "  Let  any  one 
who  has  questioned  the  possibility  of  her  forming  a 
correct  conception  of  this  difficult  word  if,  look  at 
this  form  of  expression,  and  find  therein  an  answer." 

"  February  3rd.  Gave  Laura  examples  in  Nu- 
meration, in  hundreds  and  thousands,  which  she 
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performed  very  well,  and  numerated  correctly  until 
she  had  the  number  8500,  which  she  wrote  80,  50 ; 
she  hesitated,  and  said  i  I  think  it  is  wrong,'  and 
enumerated,  but  it  took  her  a  long  time  to  find 
how  to  alter  it, — when  she  at  length  succeeded, 
she  said,  '  I  was  very  sad  not  to  know.'  Laura 
asked  what  cups,  and  plates,  and  saucers  were  ? 
taught  her  the  word  '  crockery  :'  '  what  are  rings  V 
taught  her  '  jewellery  :'  i  what  are  knives  and  forks  ?* 
taught  her  '  cutlery,'  &c.  Next  she  got  her  work- 
box  for  me  to  tell  her  of  what  it  was  made ;  told 
her  about  the  pearl  with  which  it  is  inlaid,  and  the 
name  of  the  wood, — rose :  she  asked  of  what  the 
doors  were  made  ;  told  her  pine  :  she  asked,  '  Why, 
are  pine-apples  pine  V  She  wanted  to  know  who 
made  the  brass  hinges.  She  talked  about  her 
locket,  and  wanted  to  know  what  colour  it  was 
under  the  glass  ;  told  her  it  was  black — '  How  can 
folks  see  through  black  ?' 

"  In  the  afternoon  she  went  to  the  school-room 
an  hour,  while  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  there. 
She  amused  herself  by  asking  what  the  denomina- 
tors were  after  millions  :  at  last  she  set  down  a  row 
of  types  the  whole  length  of  her  board,  and  enu- 
merating it,  found  it  was  eighty  quintillions, — she 
asked,  '  What  people  live  eighty  quintillions  of 
miles  off?'  and  said,  '  I  think  it  would  take  ladies 
a  year  to  go  so  very  far.' 

"  February  17th.  Laura  succeeded  in  solving  five 
or  six  questions  this  morning.  One  was  to  find  the 
age  of  a  man,  in  which  I  gave  her  the  time  he  had 
lived  in  several  places.  She  said,  '  He  lived  in 
many  places,  I  am  not  sure  why — why?'  She 
asked  a  great  many  questions  about  the  party  to 
which  I  went  last  evening,  as  how  the  ladies  knew 
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when  to  come,  &c. ;  taught  her  the  word  invita- 
tion :  she  asked,  c  Why  did  I  not  go  ?' — told  her 
she  was  a  little  girl.  She  said,  '  Doctor  says  I 
am  tall ;'  but  she  was  quite  reconciled  to  it  when 
I  told  her  that  the  other  blind  girls  did  not  go. 
She  talked  of  her  walk  yesterday :  she  was  much 
amused  by  walking  on  the  snow  that  was  crusted 
over,  but  not  quite  enough  to  bear  ;  when  she 
broke  through  she  would  scream  with  delight,  and 
pull  me  after  her.  She  was  quite  puzzled  to  find 
the  reason,  and  I  told  her  if  she  would  remember 
to  ask  me,  I  would  tell  her  this  morning. 

"  February  18th.  At  twelve,  took  Laura  to  the 
stable  to  show  her  oats  and  a  half-peck  measure ; 
then  to  the  store-room  to  teach  her  wine-measure ; 
found  a  gallon  measure,  and  also  a  hogshead,  tierce, 
and  barrel.  She  readily  learned  their  names,  and 
how  many  gallons  they  would  hold ;  and  then,  as 
usual,  she  wanted  to  go  round  to  examine  other 
things  :  let  her  see  the  coffee,  in  a  bag  ;  sugar,  salt, 
&c,  in  barrels;  ginger,  pepper,  &c,  in  boxes  of 
twenty -five  and  fifty  pounds ;  then  starch,  in  papers  ; 
and,  lastly,  she  examined  the  tea-chest,  box,  lead, 
&c.  I  intended  to  have  taken  a  part  of  this  lesson 
on  another  day,  but  she  was  so  much  interested 
that  I  could  not  avoid  her  questions. 

"  At  eleven  gave  her  for  a  writing  lesson  the  story 
I  read  to  her  on  Friday  noon.  She  said,  at  first, 
she  could  not  remember  it,  because  it  was  long  ago 
that  I  read  it ;  but  she  did  very  well.  After 
writing  it  she  said,  '  Is  this  truth?'  Told  her  I 
thought  it  was  not.  '  Is  it  lie  ?  '  Tried  to  make 
her  understand  that  it  was  not  wrong  to  write  it, 
but  I  doubt  if  I  succeeded  entirely.  When  writing 
she  spelled  the  word  '  bureau '  wrong,  and  then  I 
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asked  her  why ;  she  said,  i  I  was  very  unre- 
membered.9  She  knows  the  word  '  forgetful/  but 
wished  to  try  to  make  one,  and  after  she  had  done 
so  she  turned  to  me  for  approbation." 

Having  become  possessed  of  language  as  a  vehicle 
of  thought,  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  im- 
parting to  her  abstract  ideas  and  a  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things.  Her  case  in  this  respect  has  no 
peculiar  interest,  being  much  the  same  as  that  of 
other  deaf-mutes.  At  the  date  of  the  report  of  1 843, 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  instruct  her  in  the 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  her  instructor  being 
of  opinion  that  this  should  be  left  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  her  progress.  A  few  facts  are 
however  supplied  which  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
course  of  her  ideas  in  spiritual  matters. 

During  the  year  preceding  the  report,  one  of 
the  pupils  had  died,  after  a  severe  illness  which 
caused  much  anxiety  in  the  household.  "  Laura, 
of  course,  knew  of  it,"  says  Dr.  Howe,  "  and 
her  inquiries  after  the  sufferer  were  as  frequent 
and  as  anxious  as  those  of  any  one.  After  his 
death,  I  proceeded  to  break  it  to  her.  I  asked 
her  if  she  knew  that  little  Orin  was  very  sick. 
She  said  '  Yes.'  '  He  was  very  ill  yesterday  fore- 
noon,' said  I,  '  and  I  knew  he  could  not  live  long.' 
At  this  she  looked  much  distressed,  and  seemed  to 
ponder  upon  it  deeply.  I  paused  awhile,  and 
then  I  told  her  that  '  Orin  died  last  night.'  At 
the  word  i  died  *  she  seemed  to  shrink  within  her- 
self,—there  was  a  contraction  of  the  hands,  a  half 
spasm,  and  her  countenance  indicated  not  exactly 
grief,  but  rather  pain  and  amazement ;  her  lips 
quivered,  and  she  seemed  about  to  cry,  but  re- 
strained her  tears.     She  had  known  something  of 
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death  before ;  she  had  lost  friends,  and  she  knew 
about  dead  animals,  but  this  was  the  only  case 
which  had  occurred  in  the  house.  She  asked  about 
death,  and  I  said,  '  When  you  are  asleep,  does  your 
body  feel  V  i  No,  if  I  am  very  asleep.'  '  Why  ?' 
'  I  do  not  know.'  I  tried  to  explain,  and  used 
the  word  soul :  she  said  '  What  is  soul  ?'  '  That 
which  thinks,  and  feels,  and  hopes,  and  loves,* 
said  I :  to  which  she  added  interrogatively,  '  And 
aches?'  Here  I  was  perplexed  at  the  threshold 
by  her  inquiring  spirit  seizing  upon  and  confound- 
ing material  and  immaterial  processes.  I  tried  to 
explain  to  her  that  any  injury  of  the  body  was 
perceived  by  the  soul ;  but  I  was  clearly  beyond 
her  depth,  although  she  was  all  eagerness  to  go  on. 
I  think  I  made  her  comprehend  the  difference 
between  material  and  spiritual  operations.  After 
a  while  she  asked,  '  Where  is  Orin's  think?'  '  It 
has  left  his  body  and  gone  away.'  '  Where  ?'  '  To 
God  in  heaven.'  She  replied,  i  Where?  Up?' 
(pointing  up.)  '  Yes !'  '  Will  it  come  back  ?'  '  No/ 
4  Why  ?'  said  she.  l  Because  his  body  was  very 
sick  and  died,  and  a  soul  cannot  stay  in  a  dead 
body.'  After  a  minute  she  said,  '  Is  breath  dead  ? 
Is  blood  dead  ?  Your  horse  died ;  where  is  his 
soul  ?'  I  was  obliged  to  give  the  very  unsatisfactory 
answer  that  animals  have  no  souls.  She  said,  '  Cat 
does  kill  a  mouse ;  why  ?  Has  she  got  a  soul  ?' 
Answer,  '  Animals  have  no  souls ;  they  do  not 
think  like  us.'  At  this  moment  a  fly  lighted  upon 
her  hand,  and  she  said,  '  Have  flies  souls?'  I  said 
'  No.'  '  Why  did  not  God  give  them  souls  ?'  Alas  I 
from  the  poverty  of  her  language,  I  could  hardly 
make  her  understand  how  much  of  life  and  hap- 
piness God  bestows  even  upon  a  little  fly.     Soon 
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she  said,  '  Can  God  see  ?  Has  He  eyes  ?'  I  replied 
by  asking  her,  '  Can  you  see  your  mother  in  Hano- 
ver V  '  No  !'  '  But,'  said  I,  '  you  can  see  her  with 
your  mind  ;  you  can  think  about  her,  and  love  her.' 
*  Yes/  said  she.  '  So/  replied  I,  '  God  can  see  you 
and  all  people,  and  know  all  they  do  ;  and  He  thinks 
about  them,  and  loves  them  ;  and  He  will  love  you, 
and  all  people,  if  they  are  gentle  and  kind  and  good, 
and  love  one  another.'  '  Can  He  be  angry  V  said 
said  she.  '  No  !  He  can  be  sorry,  because  he  loves 
everybody,  and  grieves  when  they  do  wrong.'  '  Can 
He  cry  V  said  she.  '  No  !  the  body  cries  because 
the  soul  is  sad,  but  God  has  no  body.'  I  then 
tried  to  make  her  think  of  her  spiritual  existence 
as  separate  from  her  bodily  one  ;  but  she  seemed 
to  dislike  to  do  so,  and  said  eagerly,  c  I  shall  not 
die.'  Some  would  have  said  she  referred  to  her 
soul,  but  she  did  not ;  she  was  shrinking  at  the 
thought  of  physical  death,  and  I  turned  the  con- 
versation." 

The  year  which  is  covered  by  the  report  from 
which  the  above  extracts  have  been  taken,  is  the 
one  following  that  in  which  she  was  seen  by 
Mr.  Dickens,  whose  interesting  description  of 
her  appearance  and  manner  will  suitably  complete 
the  details  respecting  her  condition  which  have 
been  introduced. 

"  I  sat  down  before  a  girl  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  ; 
destitute  of  smell,  and  nearly  so  of  taste :  before 
a  fair  young  creature  with  every  human  faculty 
and  hope,  and  power  of  goodness,  and  affection, 
inclosed  within  her  delicate  frame,  and  with  but  one 
outward  sense — the  sense  of  touch.  There  she  was 
before  me ;  built  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  marble  cell, 
impervious  to  any  ray  of  light  or  particle  of 
sound  ;  with  her  poor  white  hand  peeping  through 
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a  chink  in  the  wall,  to  some  good  man  for  help, 
that  an  immortal  soul  might  be  awakened.  Long 
before  I  looked  upon  her,  the  help  had  come.  Her 
face  was  radiant  with  intelligence  and  pleasure  ;  her 
hair,  braided  by  her  own  hands,  was  bound  about 
a  head  where  intellectual  capacity  and  develop- 
ment were  beautifully  expressed  in  its  graceful 
outline  and  its  broad  open  brow ;  her  dress,  ar- 
ranged by  herself,  was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and 
simplicity  ;  the  work  she  had  knitted  lay  beside 
her ;  her  writing-book  was  on  the  desk  she  leaned 
upon.  From  the  mournful  ruin  of  such  bereave- 
ment there  had  slowly  risen  up  this  gentle,  tender, 
guileless,  grateful-hearted  creature. 

"  Like  other  inmates  of  the  house,  she  had  a 
green  ribbon  bound  round  her  eyelids.  A  doll 
she  had  dressed  lay  near  upon  the  ground.  I  took 
it  up,  and  saw  that  she  had  made  a  green  fillet, 
such  as  she  wore  herself,  and  fastened  it  about  its 
mimic  eyes. 

"  She  was  seated  in  a  little  enclosure,  made  by 
school  desks  and  forms,  writing  her  daily  journal. 
But  soon  finishing  this  pursuit,  she  engaged  in  Un 
animated  communication  with  a  teacher  who  sat 
beside  her.  This  was  a  favourite  mistress  of  the 
poor  pupil 

"  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  diary,  and 
found  it  written  in  a  fair  legible  square  hand,  and 
expressed  in  terms  which  were  quite  intelligible 
without  any  explanation.  On  my  saying  that  I 
should  like  to  see  her  write  again,  the  teacher  who 
sat  beside  her  bade  her,  in  their  language,  sign  her 
name  upon  a  slip  of  paper  twice  or  thrice.  In 
doing  so,  I  observed  that  she  kept  her  left  hand 
always  touching,  and  following  up  her  right,  in 
which  of  course  she  held  the  pen  :  no  line  was  in- 
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dicated  by  any  contrivance,  but  she  wrote  straight 
and  freely. 

"  She  had  been  until  now  quite  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  visitors ;  but  having  her  hand 
placed  in  that  of  the  gentleman  who  accompanied 
me,  she  immediately  expressed  his  name  upon  her 
teacher's  palm.  Indeed,  her  sense  of  touch  is  now 
so  exquisite,  that  having  been  acquainted  with  a 
person  once,  she  can  recognise  him  after  almost 
any  interval.  This  gentleman  had  been  in  her 
company,  I  believe,  but  very  seldom,  and  certainly 
had  not  seen  her  for  many  months.  My  hand  she 
rejected  at  once,  as  she  does  that  of  any  man  who 
is  a  stranger  to  her.  But  she  retained  my  wife's 
with  evident  pleasure,  kissed  her,  and  examined 
her  dress  with  a  girl's  curiosity  and  interest. 

"  She  was  merry  and  cheerful,  and  showed  much 
innocent  playfulness  in  her  intercourse  with  her 
teacher.  The  delight  on  recognising  a  favourite 
playfellow  and  companion,  herself  a  blind  girl, 
who  silently,  and  with  an  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
cunning  surprise,  took  a  seat  beside  her,  was  beau- 
tiful to  witness.  It  elicited  from  her  at  first,  as 
other  slight  circumstances  did  twice  or  thrice 
during  my  visit,  an  uncouth  noise,  which  was 
rather  painful  to  hear.  But  on  her  teacher  touch- 
ing her  lips,  she  immediately  desisted,  and  em- 
braced her  laughingly  and  affectionately." 

This  "  uncouth  noise"  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  sound  which  she  used  for  the  proper  name  of 
the  person  she  recognised. 

The  higher  and  more  interesting  facts  involved 
in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  have  superseded 
much  of  the  interest  which  might  be  felt  in  the 
circumstances  of  another  American  girl,   named 
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Julia  Brace,  who  became  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  at 
an  early  age.  The  particulars  of  this  case  may, 
however,  be  briefly  stated,  for  the  sake  of  the 
comparisons  which  it  may  suggest. 

Julia  Brace  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  during  the  first  week  of  an  ill- 
ness from  typhus  fever.  After  this,  she  retained 
her  speech  for  about  a  year,  repeating  her  letters, 
and  spelling  the  names  of  her  acquaintances,  but 
she  gradually  lost  the  power  of  utterance,  and 
never  recovered  it.  For  three  years  she  continued 
to  utter  a  few  words,  the  last  of  which  was  '  Mother.' 
At  first  she  was  unconscious  of  her  misfortune, 
and  imagined,  it  is  said,  that  a  long  night  had 
come  upon  the  world.  At  length,  on  passing  a 
window,  she  felt  the  sun  shining  warm  upon  her 
hand,  and  she  made  signs  indicating  that  she  was 
aware  of  it.  Julia  was  governed  by  her  mother 
by  means  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  case  of 
Mitchell.  At  first  she  was  exceedingly  irritable  ; 
but  she  at  length  became  habitually  mild,  obedient, 
and  affectionate.  At  nine  years  of  age  she  was 
taught  to  sew,  and  afterwards  to  knit.  She  Was 
eventually  transferred  to  the  Hartford  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  she  remained  to  and 
in  womanhood,  supported  partly  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  charitable,  and  partly  by  the  produce 
of  her  own  labour  in  sewing  and  knitting.  A  lan- 
guage of  palpable  signs  was  early  established  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  her  friends.  This 
has  been  much  improved  by  her  intercourse  with 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  became  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes. 

It  is  obvious  that  her  only  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  external  objects  was  by  the  smell, 
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the  taste,  and  the  touch.  The  touch  was  her 
chief  reliance,  and  enabled  her  to  distinguish  any 
object  with  which  she  was  familiar,  sometimes  by 
the  aid  of  the  lips  and  tongue.  But  her  smell  was 
also  surprisingly  acute,  and  often  enabled  her  to 
ascertain  facts  beyond  the  reach  of  other  persons. 
Her  countenance,  as  she  sat  at  her  knitting,  has  been 
said  to  manifest  strong  evidence  of  an  active  mind 
and  a  feeling  heart ;  and  thoughts  and  feelings 
seemed  to  flit  across  it,  like  clouds  in  a  summer  sky. 
A  shade  of  pensiveness  would  be  followed  by  a 
cloud  of  anxiety  and  gloom,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
smile  lit  up  her  countenance,  which  seemed  to  make 
one  forget  her  misfortune.  But  although  possessed 
of  one  sense  more  than  Laura  Bridgman,  and 
coming  under  her  privations  at  a  much  later  age, 
and  therefore  naturally  in  a  more  advantageous 
position  for  instruction,  she  was  left  in  a  condition 
really  more  deplorable — no  one  having  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  darkness  of  her  prison-house,  or  to 
find  an  avenue  to  her  mind  for  intellectual  or 
moral  light.  Now  that  we  know  what  can  be 
done  and  has  been  done  in  the  worse  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  we  may  the  more  earnestly  lament  the 
inferior  condition  in  which  Julia  was  left ;  and  we 
may  perhaps  be  justified  in  asking  whether  this 
may  not  in  part  be  ascribed  to  her  being  placed  in 
an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  rather  than,  like 
Laura,  in  one  for  the  blind.  Not  only  is  the  mode 
of  educating  the  blind  better  suited  to  such  a  case, 
and  more  likely  to  suggest  means  for  meeting  its 
peculiar  conditions ;  but,  from  their  higher  intel- 
lectual condition  and  more  cheerful  temperament, 
the  society  of  the  blind  is  far  better  calculated 
than  that  of  the  deaf-mutes  to  call  forth  the  re- 
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sources  and  exercise  the  remaining  powers  of  a 
person  thus  afflicted. 

The  only  account  which  we  have  met  with  of 
any  one  becoming  subject  to  this  kind  of  privation 
comparatively  late  in  life,  after  the  education  had 
been  completed  and  the  habits  of  life  formed,  is 
that  which  we  find  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Annual 
Register  for   1758,  into  which  it  was  copied,  we 
believe,  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions.     It 
bears  the  title  of  "  An  Account  of  some  remarkable 
particulars  that  happened  to  a  lady  after  she  had 
the  confluent  kind  of  small-pox."     The  following 
are  the  substantial  facts  of  this  case,  which  has  ac- 
quired a  new  interest  since  the  facts  developed  in 
that  of  Laura  Bridgman  have  divested  of  impro- 
bability those  particulars  in  it  which  were  once 
considered  as  almost  too  strange  for  belief. 
i    The  lady  during  her  illness  was  attended  by  Sir 
Hans   Sloane,   and   seemed   to  have  been  cured, 
when  the  complaint  suddenly  returned  with  great 
and  terrible  violence,  under  which  she  not  only 
became  blind  and  soon  after  deaf  and  dumb,  but 
became  subject  to  periodical   (daily)  paroxysms  of 
the  most  awful   suffering.     The   muscles   of   her 
throat  also  became  so  much  contracted,   that  she 
could  not  swallow  any  kind  of  aliment,   whether 
solid  or  liquid.     It  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  this  circumstance,    though    it   added   to  the 
degree  of  her   misery,  would  have  shortened  its 
duration  :  yet  in  this  condition  she  remained  for 
three  quarters  of  a  year ;  *  and  during  that  time 
was  supported  in  a  very  uncommon  manner  by 

•  *  The  point  is  obscurely  expressed :  but  we  take  it  that 
after  three  quarters  of  a  year  she  was  able  to  swallow,  but 
remained  deaf  and  blind. 
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chewing  her  food  only,  which  she  turned  often 
and  kept  long  in  her  mouth,  and  then  returned 
without  any  part  having  passed  the  throat  by  an 
act  of  deglutition  ;  "  so  that  whatever  was  conveyed 
to  the  stomach,  either  of  the  solid  food  or  of  li- 
quids, was  either  gradually  imbibed  by  the  spongi- 
ness  of  the  parts,  or  trickled  down  in  a  very  small 
quantity  along  the  sides  of  the  vessels.1 ' 

Under  the  privation  of  sight  and  hearing,  the 
touch  and  smell  of  this  lady  became  so  exquisitely 
sensitive,  that  it  is  affirmed  she  would  discover 
the  different  colours  of  silks  and  flannels,  and  was 
aware  of  the  presence  of  any  stranger  in  the  same 
room  with  her.  It  seemed  at  first  difficult  to  find 
any  way  of  communication  with  her ;  but  the 
manual  alphabet  was  soon  called  into  action — 
those  who  conversed  with  her  by  this  means  touch- 
ing her  hand  and  fingers  instead  of  their  own. 

A  lady  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  sufferer 
having  an  apron  on,  which,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  was  embroidered  with  silk  of  different 
colours,  asked  her  if  she  could  tell  her  what  colour 
it  was :  and  after  applying  her  fingers  attentively 
to  the  figures  of  the  embroidery,  she  replied  that 
it  was  red,  blue,  and  green,  but  whether  there 
were  other  colours  in  the  apron,  the  writer  of  the 
account  does  not  remember.  The  same  lady  having 
a  pink  ribbon  on  her  head,  and  being  desirous  still 
further  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  and  her  doubts, 
asked  her  what  colour  that  was  ?  After  feeling  it 
some  time,  her  cousin  answered  that  it  was  a  pink 
colour.  This  answer  was  still  more  surprising,  as 
it  showed  that  she  was  not  only  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing different  colours,  but  different  shades 
of  the  same  colour.     The  ribbon  was  not  only  dis- 
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covered  to  be  red,  but  the  red  was  detected  to  be 
of  that  pale  kind  called  pink.  Respecting  this 
alleged  faculty  of  distinguishing  colours  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  in  a  future  page. 

This  unhappy  lady,  conscious  of  her  uncom- 
mon infirmities,  was  very  averse  to  being  seen  by 
strangers ;  and  therefore  generally  retired  to  her 
chamber,  where  none  but  those  of  the  family  were 
likely  to  come.  The  lady  already  mentioned, 
calling  one  day  at  the  house,  went  up  to  the  suf- 
ferer's chamber,  and  urged  her  to  come  down,  and 
sit  with  her  among  the  rest  of  the  family,  assuring 
her  that  no  other  person  was  present.  She  at 
length  consented,  and  went  down  to  the  parlour  : 
but  no  sooner  was  the  door  opened  than  she  started 
back  and  withdrew  to  her  chamber  in  much  dis- 
pleasure, alleging  that  there  were  strangers  in  the 
room,  and  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  im- 
pose upon  her.  The  fact  was  that  strangers  had 
entered  the  room  while  the  lady  had  gone  upstairs, 
so  that  she  knew  not  of  their  being:  there.  When 
she  had  satisfied  her  cousin  on  this  point,  she  was 
pacified  ;  and  being  afterwards  asked  how  she  had 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  strangers, 
stated  that  it  was  by  the  smell. 

But  although  she  could  always  by  this  sense  dis- 
tinguish strangers  from  acquaintance,  she  would 
not  without  the  further  help  of  the  touch  distinguish 
one  friend  from  another.  When  they  came  in,  they 
used  to  present  their  hands  to  her,  as  a  means  of 
making  themselves  known.  The  form  and  the 
warmth  of  the  hand  furnished  in  general  the  dif- 
ferences which  she  distinguished ;  but  sometimes 
she  would  span  the  wrist,  and  measure  the  fingers. 
A   lady,   with   whom   she   was   well    acquainted, 
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coming  in  upon  a  very  hot  day  after  having  walked 
a  mile,  presented  her  hand  as  usual :  she  examined 
it  longer  than  ordinary,  and  seemed  to  doubt  to 
whom  it  belonged  ;  but  at  length  she  said — "  I 
think  it  is  Mrs.  M.,  but  she  is  warmer  to-day 
than  I  ever  felt  her  before." 

To  amuse  herself  in  the  mournful  solitude  and 
darkness  to  which  she  had  been  reduced,  the  suf- 
ferer took  to  working  with  her  needle  ;  and  it  is 
remarked  that  her  needlework  was  uncommonly 
neat  and  exact.  Among  many  other  pieces  of 
needlework  preserved  in  her  family  was  a  pin- 
cushion which  could  scarcely  be  equalled.  She 
used  also  sometimes  to  write ;  and  her  writing  was 
executed  with  the  same  neatness  and  precision  as 
her  needlework ;  the  characters  were  very  pretty, 
the  lines  were  all  even,  and  the  letters  placed  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other : — but  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  was,  that  she  could  by 
some  means  discover  when  a  letter  or  word  had 
been  omitted,  and  would  place  the  caret  under  and 
the  word  over,  in  the  right  places.  It  was  her 
custom  to  sit  up  in  bed  at  any  hour  of  the  night, 
to  work  or  to  write,  when  her  pain,  or  any  other 
cause,  kept  her  awake. 

These  facts  seemed  so  strange,  that  it  was  long 
doubted  whether  some  faint  remains  of  sight  or 
hearing  did  not  exist.  Many  experiments  were 
tried  to  settle  this  matter :  but  in  this  great  cau- 
tion was  necessary,  for  some  of  these  experiments 
being  accidentally  discovered  by  her,  she  fell  into 
violent  convulsions.  The  thought  of  being  sus- 
pected of  insincerity,  or  of  being  supposed  capable 
of  acting  so  wicked  a  part  as  to  feign  infirmities- 
that  were  not  inflicted,  was  an  addition  to  her  mi- 
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sery  that  she  could  not  bear,  and  which  never  failed 
to  produce  an  agony  of  mind  not  less  visible  than 
that  of  the  body.  An  instance  is  related  in  which 
a  clergyman  who  found  her  at  work  at  a  table  with 
a  candle  upon  it,  interposed  his  hat  between  her 
eyes  and  the  candle,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  her  to  have  derived  any 
benefit  from  the  light  if  she  had  not  been  blind. 
Still  she  worked  contentedly  on  as  before,  till  sud- 
denly happening  to  put  up  her  hand  to  rub  her 
forehead,  she  encountered  the  hat,  and  discovered 
what  was  going  on,  upon  which  she  fell  into  vio- 
lent convulsions,  from  which  she  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  recovered.  By  such  experiments, 
and  by  a  number  of  incidental  circumstances,  the 
friends  of  the  lady  became  quite  convinced  that  she 
was  totally  deaf  and  blind.  She  had  been  known 
to  sit  wholly  unconcerned  at  an  open  window  dur- 
ing a  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  by 
which  in  her  better  days  she  used  to  be  greatly 
terrified.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  himself  long  entertained 
doubts  respecting  the  facts  which  have  been  related  : 
but  having  been  permitted  to  satisfy  himself  by 
whatever  experiments  he  thought  proper,  he  at 
length  declared  his  conviction  that  she  was  totally 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  She  was  eventually  re- 
stored to  comparative  health,  and  her  pains  abated  ; 
but  she  never  recovered  her  sight,  hearing,  or 
speech  in  the  least  degree. 

This  notice  of  persons  who  became  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb  at  different  ages,  may  be  regarded  as 
completing  the  history  of  this  awful  affliction. 
These,  however,  are  by  no  means  the  only  known 
cases  of  this  tremendous  degree  of  privation  which 
seems  less  rare  than  has  been  till  lately  imagined. 
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Miss  Martineau  in  her  i  Retrospect  of  Western  Tra- 
vel' mentions  a  memorial  of  the  Genoa  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  there 
are  several  such  cases  in  the  Sardinian  States  on 
the  mainland  of  Italy ;  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  same  proportion,  as  in  other  kinds  of  infirmity, 
exists  among  other  nations.  This  lady,  when  at 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  in  Boston,  was  in- 
formed that  a  young  man  thus  afflicted  was  on  the 
premises.  He  was  produced.  "  Impossible  as  it 
was  to  hold  any  kind  of  communication  with  him, 
we  were  all  glad  when,  after  standing  and  wander- 
ing awkwardly  about,  he  turned  from  us  and  made 
his  way  out.  He  is  not  quite  blind.  He  can  dis- 
tinguish light  from  darkness  ;  but  cannot  be  taught 
by  any  of  the  signs  which  are  used  by  his  deaf- 
mute  companions.  His  temper  is  violent,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  increasing  his  enjoyments. 
His  favourite  occupation  is  that  of  piling  wood ; 
and  we  saw  him  doing  this  with  some  activity, 
mounted  on  the  pile."  The  probability  is  that  no 
proper  and  well-considered  attempt  had  been  made 
to  educate  him  ;  and  besides,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  in  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  instead  of  in  an 
institution  for  the  blind. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


BLIND  TRAVELLERS. 


The  present  writer  having  himself  travelled  much, 
and  derived  a  large  measure  of  enjoyment  from 
travel,  notwithstanding  his  deafness,  naturally  feels 
a  strong  interest  in  the  travels  of  the  Blind  ;  and 
he  is  perhaps,  from  analogies  derived  from  his  own 
experiences,  better  able  than  any  one  not  himself 
blind,  to  appreciate  the  means  of  enjoyment  open 
even  to  such  persons  from  the  excitements  of  foreign 
travel. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  trace  the  comparative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  as  travellers.  But  after  the  large  measure 
of  attention  which  has  in  this  little  work  been 
given  to  the  deaf,  we  are  unwilling  to  encroach 
further  upon  the  space  devoted  to  the  blind.  It 
may  suffice  to  hint,  that  the  advantage  is  less  ob- 
viously in  favour  of  the  blind  than  the  cursory 
thinker  might  be  apt  to  imagine.  All  the  differ- 
ence eventually  resolves  itself  into  the  question 
already  examined — what  is  the  difference  of  value 
between  the  information  which  the  deaf  receive 
through  the  eye,  and  that  which  the  blind  receive 
through  the  ear?  The  pleasure  of  travel  to  one 
who  is  deaf,  must  lie  in  the  excitement  of  adven- 
ture ;  in  the  rapid  change  of  scene  and  circum- 
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stances ;  and  in  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  upon  the  subjects  of  investigation 
and  comparison,  presented  in  rapid  succession  to 
the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  obliged  to 
regard  things  too  much  in  their  simply  external 
aspects^  until  travel  itself  has  supplied  such  mate- 
rials for  comparison  as  enable  him  to  seize  some 
of  -the  internal  developments  of  the  circumstances 
which  come  before  him.  He  is  in  the  situation  of 
one  who  travels  through  a  country  ignorant  of  its 
language.  This  indeed  is  the  case  with  a  large 
proportion  of  travellers,  and  even  of  those  who 
have  given  good  accounts  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  passed.  The  deaf  traveller  has  some 
advantage  over  the  hearing  traveller  ignorant  of  the 
language,  in  the  greater  distinctness  of  the  impres- 
sions and  the  larger  amount  of  the  information 
which  he  obtains  through  the  eye ;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  want  of 
the  source  of  information  open  to  others  in  the 
conversation  of  Europeans  settled  in  the  countries 
which  the  traveller  visits.  It  is  true  that  the  deaf 
traveller  may  get  all  information  he  wants  by  direct 
inquiry  of  such  persons  ;  and  this  was  the  practice 
which  the  present  writer  followed.  But  he  felt  some 
delicacy  in  troubling  with  many  questions  those  who 
could  answer  him  only  by  writing  ;  and,  after  all,  it 
is  by  real  conversation  chiefly  that  useful  inquiry  is 
directed ;  and  it  is  no  easy  task  to  frame,  without 
this  guidance,  such  questions  as  shall,  under  con- 
stantly varying  circumstances,  elicit  the  informa- 
tion required.  To  be  in  daily  intercourse  with, 
and  to  witness  the  flow  of  conversation  at  the  tables 
of,  ambassadors,  consuls,  merchants,  and  mission- 
aries, without  being  able  to  draw  adequate  benefit 
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from  it,  is,  to  the  deaf  traveller,  a  sore  trial  and 
heavy  discouragement. 

But  the  chief  enjoyment  of  the  blind  traveller, 
and  his  means  of  information,  arise  out  of  the  very 
circumstances  in  which  the  deaf  traveller  is  defi- 
cient. His  progress  is  less  from  place  to  place 
than  from  company  to  company ;  and  his  chief 
pleasure  is  in  the  constant  and  refreshing  change 
of  the  topics  of  conversation  with  change  of  scene ; 
and  he  is  under  no  fear  of  asking  questions,  seeing 
that  the  questions  and  answers  become  parts  of  the 
current  conversation,  instead  of  being  interruptions 
to  it.  This,  with  the  love  of  locomotion  and  of 
adventures  which  may  stir  up  the  sluggish  current 
of  life,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  interest  which 
the  blind  may  take  in  travel.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only  blind  traveller  of 
any  note  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  already 
seen  much  of  the  world,  before  he  lost  his  sight. 
His  mind  was  therefore  filled  with  ideas  of  external 
objects,  the  combination  of  which,  as  suggested  by 
the  remarks  of  those  around  him,  would  enable 
him  to  realize  a  distinct  ideal  picture,  more  or  less 
true,  of  all  the  marked  points  in  even  the  natural 
scenery  of  the  places  he  visited. 

This  person  is  Lieutenant  Holman,  R.N.,  whose 
first  appearance  as^a  blind  traveller,  above  twenty- 
three  years  since,  excited  a  sensation  which  many 
of  our  readers  will  recollect,  and  which  was  par- 
tially revived  when  he  again  came  forward  in  the 
same  character  about  ten  years  ago.  The  seven 
octavo  volumes  of  travels  which  he  has  given  to  the 
public  contain  much  less  information  concerning 
his  individual  experiences  than  might  be  desired, 
or  than  in  prudence  he  ought  to  have  introduced ; 
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and  as  this  disappointment  of  the  interest  which 
the  public  was  prepared  to  take  in  the  traveller 
himself,  was  not  compensated  by  any  high  order 
of  positive  merit  in  the  books  as  travels,  they  have 
never  obtained  that  degree  of  attention  which 
might  have  been  secured  for  a  short  personal 
narrative  embodying  the  peculiar  experiences  aris- 
ing out  of  the  traveller's  condition. 

We  have  examined  all  these  volumes  with  atten- 
tion, and  are  enabled  to  offer  the  following  as  the 
substance  of  the  information  which  they  offer  in 
illustration  of  the  condition  of  a  blind  traveller  : — 

James  Holman  is  a  native  of  Exeter  ;  and  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy  when  he  lost  his 
sight,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  while  on 
service  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  year  1811, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  one  of  the  naval 
knights  of  Windsor.  In  1820  he  travelled  through 
France,  Italy,  &c,  and  in  1822  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  journey.  In  the  preface  to  this  work 
he  states  that,  after  his  affliction,  he  in  time  be- 
gan to  acquire  greater  facility  of  locomotion  than 
he  could  have  anticipated ;  and  this  was  succeeded 
by  an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to  visit  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  native  country  in  quest  of  know- 
ledge and  amusement.  Notwithstanding  the  limited 
information  which  it  may  be  supposed  he  would 
thus  obtain,  he  assures  us  that  he  found  the  im- 
pressions produced  afforded  him  not  only  present 
but  permanent  gratification.  "  To  some,"  he  adds, 
"  this  may  appear  incredible.  It  must,  however, 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  loss  of  one  sense  is 
compensated  by  superior  powers  in  those  that 
remain  unimpaired,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
called  more  frequently  into  action  :  and  it  is  well 
known    that   the   sense   of    touch,   in   particular, 
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acquires  so  great  a  delicacy  as  to  afford  degrees  of 
information  which  under  ordinary  states  it  is  in- 
capable of.  Besides  this  advantage,  he  acquired 
an  indefinite  power,  almost  resembling  instinct, 
which  he  believes  in  like  manner  gives  him  ideas 
of  whatever  may  be  going  forward  externally. " 

Encouraged  by  the  attention  which  was  excited 
by  this  work,  and  stimulated  by  the  craving  for 
change  and  adventure,  he  undertook  another  jour- 
ney, and  travelled  through  Russia  into  Siberia. 
He  had  formed  the  extraordinary  design  of  travel- 
ling round  the  world ;  but  having  been,  as  he 
states,  taken  by  the  Russian  authorities  for  a  spy — 
a  blind  spy — he  was  conducted  back  to  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  and  found  his  way  home  through  Aus- 
tria, Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Hanover.  The  account 
of  his  Journey  was  published  in  1825,  with  the  apt 
motto  (Holman  is  happy  in  mottos) — "  The  man 
who  is  the  lord  of  the  country  spake  roughly  unto 
us,  and  took  us  for  spies  of  the  country.''  In  1827 
Lieutenant  Holman  was  temporarily  relieved  from 
the  obligations  of  his  appointment  at  Windsor,  by 
receiving  permission  to  go  abroad  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  He  did  not  return  till  1832,  having  in 
the  mean  time  completed  ^voyage  round  the  world— 
an  undertaking  sufficiently  arduous,  but,  with  the 
facilities  possessed  by  a  naval  officer,  more  pleasant 
and  practicable  than  the  series  of  land  journeys 
which  he  had  originally  contemplated.  The  ac- 
count of  this  voyage  was  published  in  four  very 
full  octavo  volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in 
1834.  The  commencement  of  this  volume  supplies 
a  more  particular  and  connected  account  of  the 
author's  condition  as  a  traveller  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  portion  of  his  works. 

After  stating  that  he  had  been  conscious  from 
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his  earliest  youth  of  a  desire  to  explore  distant 
regions,  Lieut.  Holman  proceeds : — "  I  am  bound 
to  believe  that  this  direction  of  my  faculties  and 
energies  has  been  ordained  by  a  wise  and  benevo- 
lent Providence,  as  a  source  of  consolation  under 
an  affliction  which  closes  upon  me  all  the  delights 
and  charms  of  this  visible  world.  The  constant 
occupation  of  the  mind,  and  the  continual  excite- 
ment of  mental  and  bodily  action,  contribute  to 
diminish,  if  not  to  overcome,  the  sense  of  depriva- 
tion which  must  otherwise  have  pressed  upon  me ; 
while  the  gratification  of  this  passion  scarcely 
leaves  leisure  for  despondency,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  supplies  me  with  inexhaustible  means  of  en- 
joyment. When  I  entered  the  naval  service  I  felt 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  become  acquainted  with 
as  many  parts  of  the  world  as  my  professional  avo- 
cations would  permit,  and  I  was  determined  not  to 
rest  satisfied  until  I  had  completed  the  circumna- 
vigation of  the  globe.  But  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-five,  while  these  resolves  were  strong,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  was  fresh  and  sanguine, 
my  present  affliction  came  upon  me.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  state  of  my  mind  at  the  pro- 
spect of  losing  my  sight,  and  of  being,  as  I  then 
supposed,  deprived  by  that  misfortune  of  the  power 
of  indulging  in  my  cherished  project.  Even  the 
suspense  which  I  suffered,  during  the  period  when 
my  medical  friends  were  uncertain  of  the  issue, 
appeared  to  me  a  greater  misery  than  the  final 
knowledge  of  the  calamity  itself.  At  last  I  en- 
treated them  to  be  explicit,  and  to  let  me  know 
the  worst,  as  that  could  be  more  easily  endured 
than  the  agonies  of  doubt.  Their  answer,  instead 
of  increasing  my  uneasiness,  dispelled  it.     I  felt  a 
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comparative  relief  in  being  no  longer  deceived  by- 
false  hopes ;  and  the  certainty  that  my  case  was 
beyond  remedy  determined  me  to  seek,  in  some 
pursuit  adapted  to  my  new  state  of  existence,  a 
congenial  field  of  employment  and  consolation.  At 
that  time  my  health  was  so  delicate,  and  my  nerves 
so  depressed  by  previous  anxiety,  that  I  did  not 
suffer  myself  to  indulge  in  the  expectation  that  I 
should  ever  be  able  to  travel  out  of  my  own  coun- 
try alone ;  but  the  return  of  strength  and  vigour, 
and  the  concentration  of  my  views  upon  one  object, 
gradually  brought  back  my  old  passion,  which  at 
length  became  as  firmly  established  as  it  was  be- 
fore. The  elasticity  of  my  original  feelings  being 
thus  restored,  I  ventured,  alone  and  sightless,  upon 
my  dangerous  and  novel  course ;  and  I  cannot 
look  back  upon  the  scenes  through  which  I  have 
passed,  the  great  variety  of  circumstances  by  which 
I  have  been  surrounded,  and  the  strange  experi- 
ences with  which  I  have  become  familiar,  without 
a,n  intense  aspiration  of  gratitude  for  the  bounteous 
dispensation  of  the  Almighty,  which  enabled  me  to 
conquer  the  greatest  of  human  evils  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  what  has  been  to  me  the  greatest  of  human 
enjoyments,  and  to  supply  the  void  of  sight  with 
countless  objects  of  intellectual  gratification.'' 

A  rival  traveller  in  Siberia  had  remarked  some- 
what tartly  upon  the  incompetency  of  a  blind  tra- 
veller, and  had  hazarded  a  conjecture  concerning 
the  bulky  character  of  his  manuscript  if  it  em- 
braced all  sorts  of  hearsay  information.  Holman, 
in  an  appendix  to  his  Siberian  travels,  alleges  that 
his  antagonist  had  grievously  misconceived  his 
manner  of  collecting  as  well  as  of  preserving  his 
materials  : — "  The  latter,*'  he  says,  "  I  effect  upon 
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a  principle  which  may  not  have  entered  his  con- 
templation— that  of  depositing  them,  in  a  portable 
and  invisible  form,  within  the  cavity  of  my  cra- 
nium ;  a  place  which,  however,  did  not  suggest  it- 
self from  any  sinister  motive,  but  originated  from 
the  peculiarity  of  my  situation  precluding  me  from 
committing  them  to  paper  in  the  ordinary  way." 
But  in  his  later  travels  we  are  favoured  with  a 
more  explicit  and  satisfactory  statement  on  this 
point :  "  I  keep  a  rough  diary,  which  I  fill  up 
from  time  to  time  as  opportunities  offer,  but  not  from 
day  to  day,  for  I  am  frequently  many  days  in  ar- 
rear,  sometimes,  indeed,  a  fortnight  together :  but 
I  always  vividly  remember  the  daily  occurrences 
which  I  wish  to  retain,  so  that  it  is  not  possible 
that  any  circumstances  can  escape  my  attention.  I 
also  collect  distinct  notes  on  various  subjects,  as 
well  as  particular  descriptions  of  interesting  ob- 
jects, and  when  I  cannot  meet  with  a  friend  to  act 
as  my  amanuensis,  I  have  still  a  resource  in  my 
own  writing  apparatus,  of  which,  however,  I  but 
seldom  avail  myself,  as  the  process  is  much  more 
tedious  to  me  than  that  of  dictation.  But  these 
are  merely  rough  notes  of  the  heads  of  subjects, 
which  I  wish  to  reserve  to  expatiate  upon  at  leisure 
on  my  return  to  old  England." 

Of  this  apparatus  Holman  speaks  with  much 
praise  and  gratitude,  as  invaluable  to  those  afflicted 
with  blindness.  It  opens  not  only  an  agreeable 
source  of  amusement  and  occupation  in  the  hours 
of  loneliness  and  retirement,  but  enables  them  to 
communicate  their  secret  thoughts  to  a  friend,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  third  party.  The  appa- 
ratus to  which  this  applies  is  "  the  Nocto  Via  Poly- 
graph of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  by  which  the  blind  are 
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enabled  to  write  very  clearly  and  legibly  on  paper, 
though  of  course  not  with  the  facility  which  is 
afforded  by  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  to  those  who 
can  see." 

Holman  was  not  ignorant  that  there  were  many 
to  whom  the  desire  of  a  blind  man  to  travel  in  fo- 
reign lands  must  seem  unaccountable,  if  not  ab- 
surd. Of  such  he  asks  with  much  force,  "  Who 
could  endure  life  without  a  purpose,  without  the 
pursuit  of  some  object,  in  the  attainment  of  which 
his  moral  energies  should  be  cal]ed  into  healthful 
activity?  I  can  confidently  assert,"  he  adds,  ".  that 
the  effort  of  travelling  has  been  beneficial  to  me  in 
every  way :  and  I  know  not  what  might  have  been 
the  consequence,  if  the  excitement  with  which  I 
looked  forward  to  it  had  been  disappointed,  or  how 
much  my  health  would  have  suffered  but  for  its  re- 
freshing influence. "  The  answer  which  he  gives 
to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  use  of  travelling  to 
one  who  cannot  see?"  corroborates  the  remarks 
which  we  have  hazarded.  "  Does  any  traveller," 
he  asks,  u  see  all  that  he  describes  ?— and  is  not 
every  traveller  obliged  to  depend  upon  others  for  a 
great  proportion  of  the  information  he  collects? 
Even  Humboldt  himself  was  not  exempt  from  this 
necessity."  This  is  scarcely  a  satisfactory  analogy  ; 
for  although  travellers  are  generally  obliged  to 
depend  in  some  degree  upon  the  information  of 
others,  they  are  able  to  form  a  tolerably  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  information  they  derive 
from  others  by  comparing  it  with  the  facts  within 
their  own  observation.  But  Holman  succeeds 
better  when  he  goes  on  to  develop  the  sources  of 
his  own  enjoyment,  and  to  explain  the  mode  in 
which  he  was  enabled  to  realize  the  information  he 
desired. 
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"  The  picturesque  in  nature,  it  is  true,  is  shut  out 
from  me,  and  works  of  art  are  to  me  mere  outlines 
of  beauty,  accessible  only  to  one  sense ;  but  perhaps 
this  very  circumstance  affords  a  stronger  zest  to 
curiosity,  which  is  thus  impelled  to  a  more  close 
and  searching  examination  of  details  than  would  be 
considered  necessary  to  a  traveller  who  might  satisfy 
himself  by  the  superficial  view,  and  rest  content 
with  the  first  impressions  conveyed  through  the  eye. 
Deprived  of  that  organ  of  information,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  adopt  a  more  rigid  and  less  suspicious 
course  of  inquiry,  and  to  investigate  analytically, 
by  a  train  of  patient  examination,  suggestions  and 
deductions  which  other  travellers  dismiss  at  first 
sight ;  so  that,  freed  from  the  hazard  of  being  mis- 
led by  appearances,  I  am  the  less  likely  to  adopt 
hasty  and  erroneous  conclusions  :  I  believe  that, 
notwithstanding  my  want  of  vision,  I  do  not  fail  to 
visit  as  many  interesting  points  in  the  course  of  my 
travels  as  the  majority  of  my  contemporaries ;  and 
by  having  things  described  to  me  on  the  spot,  I 
think  it  as  possible  for  me  to  form  as  correct  a 
judgment  as  my  own  sight  would  enable  me  to  do ; 
and,  to  confirm  my  accuracy,  I  could  bring  many 
living  witnesses  to  bear  testimony  to  my  endless 
inquiries  and  insatiable  thirst  for  collecting  inform- 
ation. Indeed  this  is  the  secret  of  the  delight  I 
derive  from  travelling,  affording  me  as  it  does  a 
constant  source  of  mental  occupation,  and  stimu- 
lating me  so  powerfully  to  physical  exertion,  that  I 
can  bear  a  greater  degree  of  bodily  fatigue  than 
any  one  could  suppose  my  frame  to  be  capable  of 
supporting." 

During  his  journey  in  Russia  most  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  Holman  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  inability 
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of  the  persons  he  met  with  to  comprehend  his  posi- 
tion, or  to  form  any  notion  of  the  pleasure  he  was 
able  to  derive  from  travel.  Hence  his  design  was 
much  opposed,  even  by  those  interested  in  his  wel- 
fare ;  and  the  consciousness  of  what  he  was  to  expect 
in  this  way,  caused  him  to  maintain  a  certain  degree 
of  reserve  as  to  the  direction  and  final  intention  of 
his  journey,  to  which,  together  with  a  desire  to 
prevent  what  must  have  seemed  to  the  government 
an  unreasonable  and  foolhardy  enterprise,  we  attri- 
bute the  interference  which  eventually  put  a  stop 
to  his  progress.  Unless  he  had  avowed  his  design 
at  Petersburgh,  and  had  thus  obtained  permission 
to  accomplish  it,  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being 
able  to  do  so ;  and  the  doubts  which  prevented  him 
from  declaring  such  intention  when  at  the  seat  of 
government,  ought  to  have  prevented  the  surprise 
which  he  experienced  when  his  progress  was  ar- 
rested. The  wonder  is  that  he  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, allowed  to  proceed  so  far  as  Irkoutsk, 
without  having  made  known  his  intention  at  Pe- 
tersburg ;  and  the  opposition  he  met  with  from 
his  own  friends  at  Moscow  when  his  intention  to 
proceed  to  the  point  which  he  did  reach  became 
known,  illustrates  the  feeling  of  the  government  in 
its  final  interference  to  arrest  his  progress.  That 
he  was  taken  for  a  spy  cannot  be  seriously  ima- 
gined. He  had  infringed  a  rule  of  the  passport- 
office  by  the  neglect  now  indicated ;  and  this,  cou- 
pled with  an  anxiety  to  prevent  a  blind  man  from 
running  wilfully  into  the  dangers  to  which  he 
seemed  so  much  exposed  by  his  condition,  explains 
sufficiently,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Rus- 
sia, the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  government. 
The  publication  of  this  work,  however,  enabled 
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the  persons  whom  Holman  encountered  in  his  next 
pilgrimage  to  understand  him  better,  and  disposed 
them  to  advance  his  objects,  and  to  render  him  all 
possible  assistance :  and  after  the  experiences  ga- 
thered in  his  last  great  journey,  and  the  fuller  in- 
formation concerning  him  afforded  to  others  in  the 
volumes  wherein  that  journey  is  described,  he  might 
again  travel  with  still  greater  advantage :  but  so  it 
is,  to  blind  men  as  to  others,  that  by  the  time  one 
establishes  his  footing,  and,  by  the  experiences  which 
he  has  gained  or  imparted,  finds  the  path  of  life  more 
open  before  him,  he  gets  well  up  in  years — he  dies 
— leaving  many  sources  of  enjoyment  untried,  and 
many  engaging  tasks  unaccomplished.  Lieutenant 
Holman  is  not  dead ;  and  we  trust  there  are  many 
years  of  life  before  him  :  but  one  who  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  in  1811,  must  by  this  time  have  lost 
some  of  those  capacities  for  physical  exertion  which 
might,  upon  the  basis  of  all  his  past  experience, 
enable  him  to  do  even  greater  things  than  any  he 
has  yet  accomplished.  We  the  rather  make  this 
remark,  because  there  has  been  a  most  perceptible 
improvement  in  the  real  value  of  Holman's  succes- 
sive publications ;  and  the  last  volume  of  his  last 
work  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  the  best 
books  of  travel  in  our  language. 

We  shall  now  state  some  points  of  information 
respecting  our  blind  traveller's  own  condition  and 
modes  of  action,  which  engaged  our  attention  in 
passing  through  his  volumes. 

In  his  first  journey  the  traveller  gives  an  instance 
of  the  mode  in  which  he  was  wont  to  obtain  exer- 
cise, to  prevent  his  health  from  suffering  by  car- 
riage travelling  in  France.  He  got  out,  and  finding 
the  back  part  of  the  coach,  there  secured  his  hold 
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by  means  of  a  piece  of  cord,  which  he  always  car- 
ried in  his  pocket,  and  which  in  this  case  served 
him  as  a  leading-string.  He  thus  followed  the 
carriage  for  several  miles,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  villagers,  who  laughed  heartily,  and  shouted 
after  him  as  he  passed.  It  would  appear  that  he 
sometimes  exposed  himself  to  misadventures  in  his 
anxiety  to  assure  himself  that  no  candle  was  left 
burning  at  night  in  his  bedchamber.  At  one  place 
he  describes  himself  as  taking  the  fille-de-chambre 
by  the  hands  to  ascertain  that  she  was  taking  the 
candle  away  with  her :  "  As,  when  it  has  been  left 
behind/'  he  says,  "  I  have  occasionally  burnt  my 
fingers,  and  even  once  made  an  extinguisher  of  my 
chin." 

Holman  was  at  Florence  during  the  Carnival, 
and  went  to  the  theatre  to  hear  the  opera  of  the 
'  Barber  of  Seville.'  He  here  says — "  I  cannot  re- 
sist stating  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  upon 
me  by  the  singing  of  the  prima  donna.  I  thought 
I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  seen  her 
pretty  face  and  figure.  The  tones  and  expressions 
of  her  voice  appeared,  however,  to  connect  them- 
selves in  my  mind  by  pure  sympathy,  with  exact 
delineations  of  her  person  and  attitudes,  and  to  ex- 
cite the  most  powerful  desire  to  possess  the  power 
of  vision,  which  I  ever  recollect  to  have  experienced 
since  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  it.  I  heard,  I 
felt,  I  saw,  or  imagined  I  saw,  everything  which 
words,  actions,  or  gestures  could  convey.  I  rose, 
I  leaned  forward,  and  felt  an  almost  irresistible 
impulse  to  spring  upon  the  stage  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther my  ideas  were  illusive  or  real ;  and  what  may 
be  thought  still  stranger,  my  desire  to  see  appeared 
to  originate  in  a  wish  to  convince  myself  that  I  could 
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not  see.  I  may  be  thought  to  overcharge  this  pic- 
ture with  too  vivid  or  affected  sentiment ;  but  I  can 
assure  the  reader  that  it  contains  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  exquisite  feelings  which  I  experienced." 
When  at  Petersburg^,  as  anywhere  else,  Holman 
was  careful  to  visit  every  object  of  interest :  indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  been  as  persevering  a  sight-seer 
as  any  traveller  on  record.  On  visiting  the  Mint 
at  that  city,  he  remarks — "  It  may  be  expected 
that  I  should  explain  the  nature  of  the  interest  I 
take  in  a  visit  to  such  a  place  as  the  present ;  for 
it  will  scarcely  be  admitted  that  the  loss  of  sight 
can  on  such  an  occasion  be  compensated  by  the 
mental  powers.  Few  who  have  the  blessing  of 
sight  give  themselves  time  to  consider  what  ideas 
they  would  entertain  of  external  objects  if  they 
were  deprived  of  this  sense,  or  how  much  pains 
they  would  take  to  compensate  such  deprivation. 
Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  have  a 
right  conception  of  the  confidence  which  a  person 
who  has  been  long  afflicted  with  blindness  acquires 
with  respect  to  his  various  intercourses  with  the 
wrorld  :  time  and  experience  must  produce  it,  but 
reflection  and  judgment  alone  can  bring  it  to  per- 
fection. There  are,  however,  some  points,  parti- 
cularly those  which  relate  to  personal  intercourse, 
which  may  be  more  instantaneously  acquired,  as  if 
by  a  principle  of  perceptive  instinct ;  this  at  least 
my  experience  indicates :  for  instance,  when  any 
one  is  conversing  with  me  I  conceive  myself  to  see 
the  expression  of  countenance  as  the  words  are  pro- 
nounced, almost  as  if  I  actually  saw  it,  and  in 
ordinary  cases  receive  a  similar  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion. This  may  be  accounted  for  from  a  combina- 
tion of  causes — as  the  tone  of  voice,  the  manner  of 
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speaking,  and  other  circumstances,  which  excite  in 
my  mind  an  ideal  picture  of  the  features,  personal 
qualities,  manners— nay,  even  the  character  of  the 
person  conversing  with  me,  particularly  when  aided 
by  associations  derived  from  my  own  experience. 
I  thus  satisfy  myself,  at  least,  with  a  representation 
according  to  my  own  conception,  although  my  ideas, 
connected  as  they  are  with  remembrances  of  what  I 
have  formerly  seen,  cannot  have  the  same  originality 
as  would  be  the  case  with  persons  who  have  been 
blind  from  their  birth. 

"  I  am  only  actuated  by  an  intense  desire  to  see, 
when  I  meet  with  some  one  who  excites  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  my  feelings,  or  with  any  extra- 
ordinary productions  of  nature  or  art :  it  is  then 
tiie  imagination  takes  fire,  and  my  desire  to  see 
increases  with  the  difficulty,  nay  impossibility,  of 
gratifying  it ;  then  my  feelings  are  worked  up  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  I  become  truly  restless  and  im- 
patient, when  nothing  but  a  change  of  place,  or  the 
introduction  of  a  new  subject  sufficiently  powerful 
to  constitute  a  counteracting  influence,  can  restore 
me  to  calm  reflection. 

"If  it  be  inquired  how  I  can  understand  the 
structure  and  action  of  machinery,  I  would  ask 
how  the  machinery  in  question  came  to  be  ori- 
ginally invented ;  doubtless,  it  would  be  replied, 
<  By  man's  imagination.'  If  so,  how  much  easier 
may  it  be  for  my  imagination  to  comprehend  what 
has  been  reduced  to  practical  demonstration,  so 
evident  that  a  mere  operative  mechanic  can  exe- 
cute it  from  description  only  !" 

While  Holman  was  at  St.  Petersburgh  a  notice 
of  him  appeared  in  one  of  the  journals  of  that 
place.     He   is  described   as  inquiring  into  every 
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thing,  and  examining  most  objects  by  the  touch, 
by  which  he  was  able  very  readily  to  recognise  a 
bust  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  to  distinguish 
the  points  in  which  it  differed  from  another  bust  of 
the  same  monarch  which  he  had  previously  ex- 
amined. 

On  the  morning  of  his  quitting  Moscow  he  had 
to  pack  his  baggage,  which  had  been  neglected  the 
previous  night.  This  brings  out  the  information 
that  this  was  a  matter  requiring  very  deliberate 
attention  on  his  part ;  seemingly  that  he  might  in 
the  act  of  packing  impress  upon  his  memory  the 
exact  place  of  every  article,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
that  he  might  recollect  the  places  which  the  articles 
previously  occupied.  In  this  operation  his  friends 
deemed  him  so  helpless,  that  he  had  many  offers  of 
assistance,  which  he  declined.  Instead  of  needing 
help,  he  assures  us  that  his  best  course  was  to  lock 
himself  up  in  his  room,  like  a  school -boy  who  has 
a  difficult  task  to  perform  ;  for,  were  he  once  to- 
get  confused,  the  presence  and  help  of  a  second 
person  would  only  serve  to  distract  him  further. 
By  observing  this  principle,  he  had  acquired  such 
methods  of  arrangement  that  he  not  only  knew 
precisely  where  every  thing  lay  that  was  contained 
in  his  personal  baggage,  but  even  to  direct  his 
friends  at  home  where  to  find  any  article  that  he 
might  have  left  behind  him. 

The  reader  who  has  favoured  the  previous  pages 
of  this  little  work  with  his  attention,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  burst  of  feeling  in 
which  our  blind  traveller  indulges  on  crossing  the 
Ural  Mountains,  which  separate  Europe  from 
Asia.  "My  heart  bounded  with  joy  that  I  had 
accomplished  so  considerable  a  part  of  my  journey, 
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and  was  entering,  as  it  were,  upon  a  new  world,  a 
world  of  strangers,  with  Providence  only  as  my 
guide.  I  had  now  succeeded  in  what  had  been, 
for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  ardent  objects  of 
my  wishes,  but  which  I  had  little  expectation  of 
realizing — a  desire  of  visiting  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  satisfaction  I  felt  is  indescrib- 
able, and  served  to  animate  me  with  increased  zeal 
to  perseverance  in  my  future  projects.  I  almost 
imagined  that  a  supernatural  power  was  imparted 
to  me,  and  that  I  had  only  to  wave  my  wand  and 
will  it,  and  every  obstacle,  every  difficulty,  would 
give  way  before  me." 

Happening  to  mention  to  the  Governor  of  To- 
bolsk that  he  had  been  at  St.  Helena,  that  function- 
ary remarked  that  he  had  a  drawing  of  that  island, 
and  immediately  brought  it  out  from  an  adjoining 
apartment,  to  inquire  whether  Holman  thought  it 
a  correct  representation.  This,  the  blind  traveller 
assures  us,  is  only  one  out  of  many  instances  in 
which  persons  with  whom  he  has  been  in  conversa- 
tion have  forgotten  his  want  of  sight,  and  pre- 
sented objects  for  his  inspection,  or  for  him  to  take 
from  them ;  and  sometimes  have  only  had  their 
recollection  refreshed  by  some  unexpected  move- 
ment of  his  hand  overthrowing  what  was  offered, 
as,  for  instance,  a  cup  of  tea.  Others,  entertaining 
a  vague  consciousness  that  he  laboured  under  some 
deprivation,  not  seldom  mistook  the  sense,  and 
began  to  shout  to  him  as  if  he  were  deaf.  This 
feeling,  he  adds,  is  so  general,  that  almost  every 
one  not  intimately  acquainted  with  him  elevates 
the  voice  in  speaking  to  him.  Again,  when  he 
was  desired  to  give  his  hand  to  examine  one  object 
by  the  touch,  persons  would  take  it5  as  if  his  sense 
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of  feeling  were  deficient,  and  press  it  forcibly  upon 
the  subject  of  examination,  as  if  he  were  about  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  a  bird  or  beast.  Whereas, 
in  truth,  his  sense  of  touch  was  very  delicate,  and 
could  always  satisfy  himself  by  passing  his  hand 
lightly  over  the  surface  of  a  body. 

In  Caffraria  our  traveller  had  occasion  to  ex- 
perience the  danger  and  difficulty  to  which  a  blind 
man  is  exposed  when  travelling  through  the  woods 
on  horseback.  His  guide  perversely  took  him  by 
a  path,  in  some  parts  of  which  they  were  obliged 
to  break  their  way  through  the  branches  of  trees, 
brambles,  and  thorny  bushes.  Holman,  through 
his  want  of  sight,  suffered  severely  from  these 
obstacles,  receiving  several  severe  blows  in  the 
head,  and  scratches  on  his  person.  His  hat  was 
frequently  knocked  off,  and  in  some  cases  he  was 
obliged  to  dismount  and  follow  his  horse,  finding 
it  impossible  to  proceed,  even  with  his  head  bent 
down  to  the  animal's  mane. 

Going  aloft  at  sea  is  a  feat  which  a  blind  man 
would  not  seem  likely  to  have  dared,  but  it  was 
performed  by  Holman ;  and  is  perhaps  less  extra- 
ordinary than  it  seems  to  landsmen,  having  been 
professionally  acquired  before  his  blindness,  and 
all  the  parts  of  the  rigging  being  so  familiar  to  a 
sailor,  that  he  can  go  aloft  by  his  hand  with  un- 
erring certainty  upon  any  rope,  even  in  the  darkest 
night.  The  case  was  this  : — Some  of  the  young- 
gentlemen  on  board  having  taken  their  station  in 
"  the  chains,"  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  them- 
selves by  throwing  the  lead,  Holman  expressed 
a  wish  to  join  them :  but  they  treated  it  as  a  jest, 
not  supposing  he  would  venture  into  so  dangerous 
a  position,  or  that  he  could  find   any  enjoyment 
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in  their  sport.  But  they  were  mistaken ;  for  our 
blind  sailor  sprang  into  the  chains,  and  astonished 
them  by  throwing  the  lead  as  often  and  as  correctly 
as  any  of  the  party.  Excited  by  the  admiration 
which  he  had  thus  caused,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  go  aloft — a  feat  still  more  astonishing  to  the 
youngsters,  but,  he  affirms,  one  by  no  means 
hazardous  to  him,  as  his  early  habits  had  given 
him  confidence ;  and,  since  his  blindness,  he  had 
kept  himself  in  practice  by  going  aloft  at  least 
once  in  every  voyage. 

On  another  occasion,  and  in  another  ship,  when 
the  deck  was  so  slippery  from  rain  as  to  render 
walking  on  the  deck  uncomfortable,  he  took  a 
trip  to  the  main-topmast-head  by  way  of  exercise, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  all  on  board,  and  to  the 
terror  of  the  Lascars,  who  talked  of  following  and 
fastening  him  to  the  rigging,  but  were  advised 
that  they  had  better  not  attempt  it. 

In  Ceylon  Holman  ascended  to  the  top  of  Adam's 
Peak.  As  common  mortals  get  to  the  top  of 
mountains  in  order  to  see,  they  will  wonder  what 
inducement  a  blind  man  could  have  for  the  exer- 
tion which  the  ascent  involved.  Let  him  answer. 
"  We  reached  the  summit  just  before  the  sun  began 
to  break,  and  a  splendid  scene  opened  upon  us. 
The  insulated  mountain,  rising  up  into  a  peak  of 
7420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  flanked  on  one 
side  by  lofty  ridges,  and  on  the  other  by  a  cham- 
pagne country  stretching  to  the  shore,  that  formed 
the  margin  of  one  immense  expanse  of  ocean.  I 
could  not  see  this  glorious  sight  with  the  visual  orbs, 
but  I  turned  towards  it  with  indescribable  enthusi- 
asm. I  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  Peak,  and  felt 
all  its  beauties  rushing  into  my  heart  of  hearts." 
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During  his  stay  in  the  same  island  our  adven- 
turous traveller  went  out  with  a  party  to  hunt 
elephants.  After  giving  a  very  good  account  of 
the  course  of  proceeding,  he  says  : — "  It  may  be 
asked  where  I  was  during  this  interesting  scene  ? 
In  reply,  I  beg  to  acquaint  my  readers,  that  I  con- 
tinued on  horseback  as  close  to  my  friends  as  they 
would  allow  me,  and  generally  contrived  to  be 
within  speaking  distance  ;  for  I  believe  that  I  was 
as  fully  excited  and  as  much  interested  in  the  sport 
as  any  person  present."  He  indeed  gives  a  proof 
of  this,  by  stating,  that  "  Being  left  masters  of  the 
field,  we  anxiously  advanced  to  examine  the  spoil, 
which  proved  to  be  a  female  of  extraordinary  size. 
/  climbed  upon  the  carcase,  where  I  stood  and 
danced  in  triumph." 

A  curious  question  arises,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  a  blind  man  could  manage  his  pecuniary 
transactions  in  remote  regions,  so  as  to  secure  him- 
self against  loss  or  imposition.  On  this  point  Hol- 
man  affords  us  interesting  information.  In  com- 
mencing his  last  voyage  he  took  with  him  100/.  in 
five  notes  of  Herries  and  Farquhar's  circulars — not 
with  a  view  of  turning  them  to  cash  on  the  first 
occasion  of  wanting  money,  but  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  intending  to  use  them  as  a  reserve,  in 
case  of  being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  any 
foreign  colonies,  or  in  any  place  where  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  should  be  known,  or  where  his  pri- 
vate bills  might  happen  to  be  declined.  His  usual 
plan  was  to  draw  bills,  wherever  he  was  suffi- 
ciently known  to  obtain  credit,  which,  he  informs 
us,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  much  more 
general  than  he  was  prepared  to  expect — his  bills 
being  readily  taken  in  every  place  he  visited,  with- 
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out  a  letter  of  credit,  reference,  or  any  other  de- 
scription of  security.  With  respect  to  drawing 
bills,  he  cheerily  observes,  "  I  never  entertained  any 
suspicion  in  such  transactions,  and  have  never  been 
deceived."  It  seems,  however,  that  he  always 
acted  with  due  caution,  applying  only  to  respect- 
able merchants  or  bankers  ;  and  such  was  his  con- 
fidence in  their  integrity,  that  he  never  hesitated  in 
suffering  them  to  draw  the  bills  that  were  to  be 
made  payable  to  themselves,  and  frequently  signed 
them  when  there  was  no  third  person  present.  In 
making  bargains,  in  estimating  the  quality  of 
articles  by  their  prices,  he  declares  that  he  does 
not  remember  to  have  been  ever  dissatisfied  when 
lie  depended  upon  his  own  judgment ;  nor  does  he 
believe  that  in  such  matters  he  was  more  imposed 
upon  than  he  should  have  been  had  he  been  in 
possession  of  sight.  In  the  arrangement  of  notes, 
gold,  and  silver,  according  to  the  respective  value 
of  each,  he  never  found  any  difficulty,  in  proof  of 
which  he  mentions  that  he  observes  that  he  gene- 
rally settles  his  own  bills,  counts  out  the  money, 
and  delivers  it  himself,  merely  referring  the  receipt 
to  any  one  who  happens  to  be  with  him,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  amount,  date,  &c,  are  correctly 
stated.  He  declares  that  he  never  made  such  a 
mistake  as  to  give  a  sovereign  for  a  shilling ;  nor 
is  he  aware  that  any  one  ever  gave  him  gold  for 
silver.  His  concluding  words  on  this  topic  are  so 
equally  honourable  to  himself  and  to  mankind,  that 
we  must  give  them  literally : — 

"  Notwithstanding  I  have  travelled  so  much  in 
foreign  countries,  and  have  had  so  extensive  an 
intercourse  with  strangers,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say,  that  I  have  not  been  more  deceived,  or  suffered 
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greater  losses  in  money  transactions,  than  any  of 
my  countrymen.  Thank  God  !  I  have  not  found 
sufficient  cause  to  arm  myself  with  suspicion ;  for 
although  tli ere  are  despicable  characters  in  every 
country,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage 
of  others,  I  am  happy  to  think  that  human  nature 
is  not  so  bad  as  is  generally  pourtrayed,  and  that 
there  is  at  least  one  redeeming  quality  which  is 
acknowledged  to  exist  even  in  the  worst  of  cha- 
racters— a  reluctance  to  practise  deceit  or  treachery 
on  the  afflicted,  as  they  might  be  tempted  to  do  on 
those  who  are  capable  of  protecting  themselves. 
On  the  whole,  I  have  much  more  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  mankind  than  to  complain  of  any  un- 
charitableness ;  while,  from  the  more  educated  part 
of  the  community,  I  have  invariably  experienced 
the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  excellent  qua- 
lities of  the  human  heart,  in  constant  and  disin- 
terested acts  of  kindness,  hospitality,  benevolence, 
and  almost  universal  sympathy." 

Holman  is  perhaps  the  only  blind  traveller  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term  :  but  there  have  been 
sundry  blind  pedestrians  whose  experience  may  be 
adduced  to  complete  the  picture  which  the  pre- 
vious accounts  demonstrate. 

James  Wilson,  the  blind  author  of  '  Biography  of 
the  Blind,'  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  own 
experience  on  this  point.  He  states,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  he  prided  himself  much  on  his 
activity  as  a  pedestrian,  and  frequently  travelled 
through  parts  of  the  country  with  which  he  was 
entirely  unacquainted,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a 
day :  but  this  was  only  in  cases  of  emergency  ;  his 
usual  rate  being  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  This, 
however,  he  says,  was  too  much  for  a  blind  person : 
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for  supposing  him  to  set  out  to  travel  on  foot  alone, 
to  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  he  will  experience 
much  more  fatigue,  and  go  over  much  more 
ground,  than  he  who  has  his  sight  will  do  in  a 
journey  of  twice  that  length.  This  is  evident  from 
the  zig-zag  manner  in  which  he  traverses  the  road. 
In  the  summer  time  the  blind  man  subjects  his 
whole  frame  to  a  shock  by  trampling  in  the  cart- 
ruts  that  are  dried  upon  the  roads,  and  in  winter 
he  travels  through  thick  and  thin,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  choose  his  steps.  In  the  latter 
season  of  the  year  the  water  is  also  collected  into 
puddles  on  the  road,  which  he  cannot  avoid ;  and 
hence,  in  walking  to  any  distance,  he  is  sure  to 
wet  both  his  feet  and  legs,  which  is  not  only  un- 
pleasant, but  often  injurious  to  his  health.  At  one 
time  he  bruises  his  foot  against  a  stone ;  at  another 
he  sprains  his  ancle  ;  and  frequently,  when  step- 
ping out  quickly,  his  foot  comes  in  contact  with 
something  unexpectedly,  by  which  he  is  thrown  on 
his  face :  thus  in  travelling  on  foot,  he  labours 
under  many  disadvantages  unknown  to  those  who 
are  blest  with  the  sense  of  sight. 

Such  accidents  are  not  the  only  misfortunes  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  blind  pedestrian.  In 
walking  alone  he  often  wanders  out  of  his  direct 
path,  sometimes  into  fields,  and  sometimes  into 
by-paths,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  day  may 
be  spent  before  he  can  rectify  his  mistake. 
"  Often,"  says  Wilson,  "  have  I  been  in  this  pre- 
dicament myself;  and  frequently  have  I  sat  a  con- 
siderable time  of  the  day  listening  by  the  way-side 
for  a  passing  foot,  or  the  joyful  sound  of  the  hu- 
man voice  ;  and  sometimes  I  have  been  obliged  in 
the  evening  to  retrace  the  ground  I  have  gone 
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over  in  the  morning,  and  thus  endured  much 
fatigue  of  body  and  mind  before  I  could  regain  the 
road  from  which  I  had  wandered."  He  adds  a 
circumstance  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  noticed  elsewhere :  that  the  blind  person 
always  inclines  to  the  hand  in  which  his  staff  is 
carried ;  and  this  has  often  a  tendency  to  lead  him 
astray  when  he  travels  on  a  road  with  which  he  is 
unacquainted. 

The  same  writer  expatiates  strongly  on  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  blind  pedestrian  is  exposed,  of 
which  he  gives  some  instances  in  his  own  experi- 
ence. 

"  In  a  cold  winter's  evening,  as  I  travelled  to 
Lisburn,  I  happened  to  wander  from  the  direct 
road  into  a  lane  which  led  immediately  to  the 
canal.  Unconscious  of  the  danger  to  which  I  was 
exposed,  I  was  stepping  on  pretty  freely,  when  my 
attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  cry  of  '  Stop  ! 
stop  !'  Of  the  first  or  second  call  I  took  notice,  as 
I  judged  some  other  person  was  addressed ;  but  at 
the  third  warning  I  stopped,  when  a  woman  came 
running  up  almost  breathless,  and  asked  me  where 
I  was  going.  I  replied,  '  To  Lisburn :'  '  No,'  said 
she,  i  you  are  going  directly  to  the  canal,  and 
three  or  four  steps  more  would  have  plunged  you 
into  it.'  My  heart  glowed  with  thankfulness  to  the 
all- wise  Disposer  of  events,  and  to  the  woman  who 
was  the  instrument  of  my  preservation.  She  said 
she  happened  to  come  to  the  door  to  throw  out  some 
slops,  when  she  saw  me  posting  on  ;  and  thinking 
from  my  manner  of  walking  that  I  was  intoxicated, 
she  became  alarmed  for  my  safety,  as  a  person  had 
been  drowned  in  that  place  not  many  days  before. 

"  About  three  miles  from  Strabane,  at  the  little 
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Tillage  of  Clady,  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Finn. 
I  had  just  passed  along  it  on  the  way  to  Strabane, 
when  a  man  inquired  if  I  had  been  conducted  over 
it  by  any  person.  I  replied  in  the  negative.  ■  It 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  then  indeed/  said  he, 
*  that  you  kept  the  left  side,  for  the  range  wall  is 
broken  down  on  the  right  side,  just  above  the  cen- 
tre arch,  and  the  river  there  is  very  rapid,  and  the 
bank  on  each  side  steep.  Had  you  fallen  in  you 
must  have  been  inevitably  lost/  " 

The  danger  of  falling  into  water,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  seems  the  most  imminent  of  those  to 
which  the  blind  are  exposed ;  and  most  of  thdhr 
escapes  turn  on  that  point,  as  in  the  following  fur- 
ther instance,  which  Wilson  seems  to  consider  his 
most  remarkable  adventure.  "  From  Bally mena  I 
was  one  day  going  out  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Stew- 
art's. At  the  end  of  the  town  the  road  divides, 
and  one  branch  leads  to  Ballymena,  and  the  other 
to  Broughshane.  In  the  fork  an  old  well  was 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pump.  It  being 
one  o'clock  in  the  day,  the  workmen  were  all  at 
dinner.  I  was  groping  about  with  my  staff,  to 
ascertain  the  turn  of  the  road,  when  a  man  bawled 
out  to  me  to  stand  still,  and  not  to  move  a  single 
step.  I  did  so ;  when  he  came  forward  and  told 
me  that  two  steps  more  would  have  hurried  me 
into  a  well  eighty  feet  deep  and  half  full  of  water. 
He  held  me  by  the  arm,  and  made  me  put  forth 
my  staff  to  feel,  and  he  convinced  me  of  my  dan- 
ger ;  and  when  I  found  that  I  was  actually  not 
more  than  two  yards  from  the  edge,  the  blood  ran 
cold  in  my  veins." 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  the  blind  should  be  willing  or  able  to 
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undertake  tasks  involving  dispatch  and  steadiness 
in  connection  with  walking.  Yet  the  very  person 
whose  experiences  we  have  noticed,  states  that  in 
his  youth  he  earned  his  bread  by  carrying  letters 
to  and  from  the  offices  of  the  different  merchants 
i  n  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Belfast :  and  in 
this  apparently  unsuitable  employment,  his  punc- 
tuality and  dispatch  were  so  remarkable  that  he 
was  generally  employed  in  preference  to  those  who 
had  the  use  of  all  their  senses.  In  the  course  of 
time  his  sphere  was  enlarged,  and  often  on  import- 
ant business,  he  bore  despatches  to  the  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles.  This,  as  he  remarks,  was 
certainly  not  a  little  extraordinary  in  a  place  where 
the  confusion  and  bustle  of  business  subjected  him 
to  many  dangers. 

This  case  is  not  without  example.  A  pauper 
named  Dummet,  of  Braunston  parish  in  Devon, 
was  described  ten  years  since,  in  the  newspapers,  as 
walking  daily  from  that  village  to  Barnstaple,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  and  back,  conveying  letters  and 
newspapers,  for  which  he  received  one  penny  each, 
lie  was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  per- 
formed his  voluntary  task  with  the  utmost  fidelity 
and  exactness.  A  desire  not  to  be  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  the  parish  for  his  subsistence,  he  assigned 
as  the  motive  of  his  exertions ;  and  this  may  be 
allowed  due  weight ;  but  the  excitement,  the  exer- 
cise, the  occupation  of  weary  time,  and  the  pride 
of  doing  something  strange,  were  probably  also 
operative  in  producing  this  effect. 

But  although  the  blind  are  at  disadvantage  in 
travelling  by  day -light  as  compared  with  those  who 
can  see,  the  case  is  reversed  when  the  travelling  is 
on  a  dark  night.     The  blind,  accustomed  to  dark- 
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ness,  has  then  his  resources  as  fully  at  command  as 
by  day,  while  those  who  see,  being  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed position,  are  then  all  but  helpless.  A  curious 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  an  anecdote  told  of  Dr. 
Moyes.  "  This  gentleman/5  says  the  narrator, 
u  informed  me  that  being  overturned  in  a  stage 
coach,  one  dark  night  in  England,  and  the  car- 
riage and  four  horses  thrown  into  a  ditch,  the  pas- 
sengers and  driver,  with  two  eyes  apiece,  were 
obliged  to  apply  to  him  who  had  no  eyes  for  assist- 
ance in  extricating  the  horses.  '  As  for  me,'  said 
he,  '  after  I  had  recovered  from  the  astonishment 
of  the  fall,  and  discovered  that  I  had  escaped  un- 
hurt, I  was  quite  at  home  in  the  dark  ditch.  The 
inversion  of  the  order  of  things  was  amusing;  I 
that  was  obliged  to  be  led  about  like  a  child  in  the 
glaring  sun,  was  now  directing  eight  persons  to 
pull  here  and  haul  there,  with  all  the  dexterity  and 
activity  of  a  man  of  war's  boatswain.'  " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


BLIND  POETS. 


This  is  a  large  subject.  In  the  volume  on  Deaf- 
ness (pps  167,  168)  we  have  already  expatiated  on 
the  sources  of  that  interest  which  the  blind  certainly 
take  in  poetry  and  in  poetical  composition  ;  and  the 
peculiar  advantages  which  they  possess  in  exercis- 
ing this  faculty.  The  tendency  this  way  is  so 
strong,  that  those  who  do  not  venture  to  attempt 
verse  on  their  own  account,  are  found  to  take  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  hearing  verse  read  to  them,  or  in 
committing  hymns,  songs,  and  ballads  to  memory. 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  any  higher  enjoy- 
ment which  is  open  to  the  blind,  than  that  which 
they  may  derive  from  this  feeding  of  their  minds 
upon  poetical  pastures  ;  and  they  have  in  general 
not  been  slow  to  discover  and  take  advantage  of 
this  resource.  Hence  the  list  of  blind  poets  is  suf- 
ficiently copious.  In  going  through  this  list,  it  will 
not  be  our  object  to  relate  the  history  of  every  blind 
man  who  has  written  verse :  but  to  cull  from  his 
history,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  such  facts  as  may 
tend  to  illustrate  his  condition  as  a  blind  man  and 
as  a  blind  poet.  For  the  latter  purpose  we  shall 
pay  particular  attention  to  those  passages  in  the 
poetry  of  the  blind  in  which  such  of  them  as  have 
once  seen  allude  to  their  blindness ;  or  in  which 
the  born  blind — who  seldom  or  never  allude  to  their 
blindness,  because  they  are  really  not  conscious  of 
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their  privation — endeavour  to  express  ideas  of  visual 
objects. 

It  is  well  that  we  can  begin  this  subject  with 
Homer  ;  for  it  happens  that  the  first  of  poets  was 
also  the  first  of  blind  poets.  The  fact  that  he  was 
blind  could  not,  we  apprehend,  be  collected  from 
his  works :  but  we  may  accept,  without  dispute, 
the  ancient  and  universal  tradition  of  his  being  in 
that  condition. 

Homer  appears  to  have  been  born  about  947  b.c. 
The  most  connected  account  of  him  which  has  de- 
scended to  our  time,  is  in  a  life  of  Homer  ascribed, 
but  probably  without  foundation,  to  Herodotus. 
According  to  this  account  he  was  born  at  Smyrna ; 
and  although  seven  cities  eventually  contended  for 
the  honour  of  his  birth,  no  locality  agrees  better 
with  the  ideas  and  images  produced  in  his  immortal 
epics.  The  account  proceeds  to  state  that  Homer 
— who  was  originally  called  Melesigenes,  from  his 
being  born  unexpectedly  beside  the  river  Meles — 
mastered  all  the  learning  and  accomplishments  of 
his  time  under  the  tuition  of  Phemius,  who  had 
married  his  mother,  and  to  whose  school  he  even- 
tually succeeded.  After  teaching  some  years,  he 
commenced  his  travels  to  collect  materials  for  his 
poems,  and  was  detained  in  Ithaca  by  a  defluxion 
of  the  eyes,  which  terminated  in  total  blindness. 
The  world  has,  however,  reaped  the  fruits  of  this 
calamitous  detention  in  that  island  ;  for  it  was  dur- 
ing his  constrained  sojourn  in  Ithaca  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  those  traditions  of  Ulysses  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Odyssey.  He  re- 
turned to  Smyrna,  where  he  fell  into  poverty  and 
neglect ;  and  was  constrained  to  relieve  his  wants 
by  the  then  not  discreditable  employment  of  recit- 
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ing  or  singing  detached  portions  of  his  composi- 
tions. He  became,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  wandering 
minstrel — a  vocation  which  has  in  all  ages  been 
considered  peculiarly  suited  to  the  blind.  At 
Cuma,  in  consequence  of  the  applause  with  which 
his  poems  were  heard,  the  bard  was  encouraged  to 
address  the  government  for  a  public  maintenance  : 
but  was  answered  that  if  they  made  it  a  custom  to 
take  all  the  Ojx^pot  (homerci)  or  "  blind  strollers" 
under  their  protection,  the  city  would  soon  be  filled 
with  such  useless  creatures.  It  was  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  bard  derived  the  name  or  nick- 
name of  Homer,  which  his  genius  has  made  im- 
mortal. This  circumstance  is  curious,  from  the 
information  which  it  conveys  that  other  blind  men 
were  in  those  days  addicted  to  similar  pursuits,  and 
were  prone  to  wander  from  place  to  place.  Leav- 
ing the  ungenerous  city  with  a  poet's  malediction, 
Homer  continued  his  wanderings  till  he  at  length 
reached  Chios,  where  his  success  was  so  considera- 
ble that  he  was  induced  to  prolong  his  stay  there 
for  some  years,  during  which  he  married.  It  was 
then  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  composed,  or 
rather  completed,  his  greater  poems  ;  and  his  fame, 
no  longer  confined  to  Ionia,  spread  into  Greece. 
Having  complimented  the  city  of  Athens  in  some 
verses,  he  was  invited  to  repair  thither,  which  in- 
vitation he  accepted.  In  the  way  thither  he  spent 
a  winter  at  Samos,  singing  or  reciting  at  the  houses 
of  the  great,  and  followed  by  crowds  of  young 
people  wherever  he  went.  From  Samos  he  went 
to  one  of  the  Sporades  (probably  Cos),  intending 
to  pursue  his  voyage  to  Athens ;  but  he  was  there 
taken  ill,  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  sea-shore. 
v    The  astonishing  and  minute  accuracy  of  Homer's 
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descriptions  has  been  taken  by  some  of  his  com- 
mentators to  show  that  he  could  not  have  been 
blind.  With  respect  to  these  descriptions,  we  can- 
not do  better  than  cite  the  words  of  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  who,  in  his  '  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Taste,'  says : — "  The  author  of  the  Iliad  has 
described  with  astonishing  accuracy  everything  in 
which  error  or  inaccuracy  might  be  detected,  either 
by  experience  or  demonstration.  The  structure  of 
the  human  body ;  the  effects  of  wounds ;  the  symp- 
toms of  death  ;  the  actions  and  manners  of  wild 
beasts ;  the  relative  situations  of  cities  and  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  influence  of  winds  and  tempests  upon 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  are  all  described  with  a  pre- 
cision which  not  only  no  other  poet,  but  scarcely 
any  technical  writer  upon  the  respective  subjects  of 
anatomy,  hunting,  geography,  and  navigation,  has 
ever  attained.  The  hyperboles  are  all  in  the  ac- 
tions of  his  gods  and  heroes,  in  which  exaggeration 
could  not  be  detected  :  but  in  every  object  and 
every  circumstance  which  it  was  possible  for  his 
audience  practically  to  know,  the  most  scrupulous 
exactness  in  every  minute  particular  is  religiously 
observed.  There  are  near  twenty  descriptions  of 
the  various  effects  of  wind  upon  water ;  al]  different, 
and  all  without  one  fictitious  or  exaggerated  cir- 
cumstance." Such  minute  fidelity  of  description, 
sustained  throughout,  could  scarcely  have  been 
possible  to  one  born  blind :  but  it  is  fully  possible 
to  one  who  had  become  blind  when  of  full  age,  and 
who  had  then  already,  according  to  the  current 
accounts,  planned  his  great  poems,  and  had  engaged 
in  much  research  and  observation  for  materials.  It 
may  be  added  that  he  is  represented  as  blind  in  all 
the  engraved  gems,  busts,  and  medals  which  have 
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been  preserved.  But  that,  although  blind,  he  once 
saw,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  common  accounts, 
and  by  the  facts  already  stated,  but  by  a  great  body 
of  circumstantial  evidence  which  shows  that  he 
must  have  examined  with  accurate  and  keen  atten- 
tion the  spot  which  he  has  made  the  scene  of  his 
greatest  poem.  One  fact,  as  a  specimen  of  many 
others,  has  just  occurred  to  our  notice  in  a  pleasant 
book  called  6  Eothen.' 

"  While  we  were  at  Constantinople,  Methley 
and  I  had  pored  over  the  map  together  :  we  agreed 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  site  of 
Troy,  the  Grecian  camp  must  have  been  nearly 
opposite  the  space  betwixt  the  islands  of  Tenedos 
and  Imbros.  But  Methley  reminded  me  of  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Iliad  in  which  Jove  is  represented  as 
looking  at  the  scene  of  action  before  Ilion  from 
the  island  of  Samothrace.  Now  Samothrace,  ac- 
cording to  the  map,  appeared  to  be  not  only  out  of 
all  seeing  distance  of  the  Troad,  but  to  be  entirely 
shut  out  from  it  by  the  intervening  Imbros,  which 
is  a  larger  island,  stretching  its  length  right  athwart 
the  line  of  sight  from  Samothrace  to  Troy.  Piously 
allowing  that  the  eagle  eye  of  Jove  might  have 
seen  the  strife  even  from  his  own  Olympus,  I  still 
felt  that  if  a  station  were  to  be  chosen  from  which 
to  see  the  fight,  old  Homer,  so  material  in  his  ways 
of  thought,  so  averse  from  all  haziness  and  over- 
reaching, would  have  meant  to  give  the  Thunderer 
a  station  within  the  reach  of  men's  eyes  from  the 
plains  of  Troy.  I  think  that  this  testing  of  the 
poet's  words  by  map  and  compass,  may  have  shaken 
a  little  of  my  faith  in  the  completeness  of  his 
knowledge.  Well,  now  I  had  come  ;  there  to  the 
south  was  Tenedos,  and  here  at  mv  side  was  Im- 
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bros,  all  right,  and  according  to  the  map  ;  but 
aloft  over  Imbros — aloft  in  the  far  away  heaven 
— was  Samothrace,  the  watch-tower  of  Jove  !  No- 
body, whose  mind  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  most 
deplorably  logical  condition,  could  look  upon  this 
beautiful  congruity  betwixt  the  Iliad  and  the 
material  world,  and  yet  have  to  suppose  that  the 
poet  had  learned  the  features  of  the  coast  from 
mere  hearsay  :  now  then  I  believed — now  I  knew 
that  Homer  had  passed  along  here, — that  this 
vision  of  Samothrace  over-towering  the  nearer 
island,  was  common  to  him  and  to  me." 

In  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey  there  is  mucn 
mention  of  a  blind  bard  named  Democlocus,  under 
whom  Homer  appears  to  represent  his  own  condition 
and  circumstances.  The  particulars  are  interesting, 
not  only  from  their  secondary  reference  to  the  poet 
himself,  but  as  showing  that  a  really  gifted  minstrel 
was  in  those  days  treated  with  high  consideration. 
The  particulars  no  doubt  embody  the  circumstance  of 
many  a  scene  in  which  Homer  himself  had  figured. 

The  King  of  Phaeacia,  Alcinous,  sends  a  herald 
to  call  the  bard  to  a  great  feast,  at  which  Ulysses 
(unknown  as  that  hero)  is  a  guest.    After  a  while — 

"  The  herald  now  arrives,  and  guides  along 
The  sacred  master  of  celestial  song : 
Dear  to  the  Muse  !  who  gave  his  days  to  flow 
With  mighty  blessings,  mixed  with  mighty  woe  ; 
With  clouds  of  darkness  quenched  his  visual  ray, 
But  gave  him  still  to  raise  the  lofty  lay. 
High  on  a  radiant  throne  sublime  in  state, 
Encircled  by  huge  multitudes,  he  sate  : 
With  silver  shone  the  throne  ;  his  lyre  well  strung 
"To  rapturous  sounds,  at  hand  Pontonous  hung : 
[Before  his  seat  a  polished  table  shines, 
;&nd  a  full  goblet  foams  with  generous  wines ; 
£L&  food  a  herald  bore." 
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After  dinner  the  bard  sings  a  passage  of  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  the  unknown  guest  had 
borne  a  share.  By  this  Ulysses  is  so  greatly 
moved,  that  he  with  difficulty  conceals  his  tears  in 
his  purple  vest.  The  crowd  are  in  raptures  with 
the  strain,  and  call  for  an  encore,  which  renews  the 
hero's  agitation,  and  this  time  he  failed  to  hide  it 
from  the  king,  who  instantly  stopped  the  bard,  and 
directed  the  games  to  commence.  After  the  games 
follows  the  dance,  to  enliven  which  the  king  sends 
to  the  palace  for  the  minstrel.  Soon  the  messenger 
returns  with  the  minstrel : — 

"  The  herald  bears  the  lyre :  intent  to  play, 
The  bard  advancing  meditates  the  lay." 

He   sings  the   loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  is 
rewarded  with  applauses  which  rend  the  sky. 

At  the  supper,  in  the  evening,  the  bard  is  still  a 
principal  figure. 

"  The  bard  an  herald  guides :  the  gazing  throng 
Pay  low  obeisance  as  he  moves  along : 
Beneath  a  sculptured  arch  he  sits  enthroned, 
The  peers  encircling  form  an  awful  round, 
Then  from  the  chine  Ulysses  carves  with  art, 
Delicious  food,  an  honorary  part : 
*  This  let  the  master  of  the  lyre  receive, 
A  pledge  of  love !  'tis  all  a  wretch  can  give. 
Lives  there  a  man  beneath  the  spacious  skies 
Who  sacred  honours  to  the  bard  denies  ? 
The  Muse  the  bard  inspires,  exalts  his  mind  ; 
The  Muse  indulgent  loves  the  harmonious  kind/  ** 

This  mode  of  showing  honour  is  still  maintained 
in  the  East.  The  herald  bears  the  honorary  por- 
tion to  the  bard,  who  receives  it  with  complacency. 
After  the  rage  of  hunger  had  been  appeased  (and 
Homer's  people  are  always  hungry)  Ulysses  com- 
pliments the  bard  upon  his  former  strain  of  the 
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Trojan  war,  and  incites  him  again  to  sweep  the 
strings  on  that  great  theme,  promising  to  spread 
his  fame  afar  if  he  does  it  justice.  On  this  the 
blind  bard,  full  of  inspiration,  poured  forth  a  strain, 
which  again  moved  the  hero  to  the  very  soul. 
Observing  this,  the  king  said  to  the  minstrel : — 

*  O,  cease  to  sing, 
Dumb  be  thy  voice,  and  mute  the  tuneful  string ; 
To  every  note  his  tears  responsive  flow, 
And  his  great  heart  heaves  with  tumultuous  woe ; 
Thy  lay  too  deeply  moves." 

If  we  consider  that  Homer  himself  was  in  the 
same  circumstances  with  this  bard,  pursued  the 
same  course  of  life,  sang  the  same  kind  of  songs, 
and  was  treated  probably  much  in  the  same  manner, 
these  passages  become  invested  with  almost  the 
interest  of  autobiographical  anecdotes ;  and  while 
fully  aware  of  the  dense  obscurity  which  hangs 
over  the  authorship  of  the  illustrious  books  ascribed 
to  Homer,  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  so 
much  of  incidental  coincidence  between  the  details 
concerning  the  blind  minstrel  and  the  current 
accounts  of  the  author,  that  they  materially  cor- 
roborate and  illustrate  each  other.  The  care  with 
which  the  author  takes  every  opportunity  to  exalt 
the  honours  of  the  minstrel  vocation,  is  also  good 
evidence  that  this  vocation  was  his  own.  He  abso- 
lutely interrupts  his  action  to  rescue  the  minstrel, 
in  attendance  upon  the  suitors  at  Ithaca,  from  the 
general  doom,  dealt  by  the  death-doing  arm"  of 
Ulysses,  upon  that  intrusive  crew.  The  very  priest 
is  slain,  and  the  minstrel  alone  is  spared  : — 

"  Phemius  alone  the  hand  of  vengeance  spar'd, 
Phemius  the  sweet,  the  heaven  instructed  bard. 
Beside  the  gate  the  reverend  minstrel  stands, 
The  lyre,  now  silent,  trembling  in  his  hands." 
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After  some  doubt  whether  he  should  supplicate 
for  life,  or  try  to  escape  to  Jove's  altar,  he  decides 
on  the  former  course ;  and  after  carefully  deposit- 
ing his  lyre  between  the  "  laver  and  the  silver 
throne,"  he  prostrates  himself  before  the  Avenger, 
and  thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  O  king  !  to  mercy  be  thy  soul  inclin'd, 
And  spare  the  poet's  ever-gentle  kind : 
A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  would  wrong  ; 
For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  sacred  song. 
Self-taught  I  sing  ;  by  Heaven,  and  Heaven  alone, 
The  genuine  seeds  of  poetry  are  sown ; 
And  (what  the  gods  bestow)  the  lofty  lay 
The  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay. 
Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyself  reward ; 
'Tis  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  record. 
That  here  I  sing,  was  force,  and  not  desire, 
This  hand  reluctant  touched  the  warbling  wire  j 
And  let  thy  son  attest,  nor  sordid  pay, 
Nor  sordid  flattery,  stained  the  moral  lay." 

Telemachus,  thus  appealed  to,  intercedes  with 
his  father  for  the  bard  :  — 

"  Oh !  mix  not,  Father,  with  those  impious  dead, 
The  man  divine ;  forbear  that  sacred  head." 

The  suit  is  granted,  and  the  exempted  bard, 
together  with  the  herald,  is  permitted  to  withdraw 
from  the  scene  of  carnage. 

The  great  name  of  John  Milton  shines  forth 
illustrious  among  those  which  a  chapter  devoted  to 
blind  poets  must  comprise.  His  blindness  belongs 
more,  however,  to  his  personal  and  poetical  history, 
than  to  that  of  his  intellectual  condition.  For  he 
became  blind  comparatively  late  in  life,  when  his 
mind  was  richly  stored  with  various  knowledges  of 
things  new  and  old,  and  had  realized  all  the  impres- 
sions which  could  through  the  eye  be  conveyed  to 
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it.  No  man  ever  became  blind  who  was  so  well  able 
to  sustain  his  intellectual  life  upon  the  resources  he 
had  treasured  up  before  that  calamity  befel  him.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  calamity  was  less  to  be 
deplored  in  his  case  than  in  many  others.  Yet  in 
proportion  to  the  cultivation  and  reflective  charac- 
ter of  his  mind,  must  have  been  the  intensity  of  his 
enjoyment  in  those  perceptions  of  which  sight  is  the 
instrument,  and  the  more  sensibly  would  the  afflic- 
tion be  felt :  for  the  difference  in  the  real  use  of  the 
eyes  to  a  cultivated  and  an  uncultivated  man,  is  as 
the  difference  in  the  use  of  the  hand  to  a  sculptor 
and  to  a  stone-mason.  Thus  it  happens  that  while 
no  man  could  intellectually  be  more  independent 
of  sight  than  Milton,  none  ever  felt  the  privation 
more  acutely,  or  described  it  so  finely,  or  lamented 
it  so  deeply.  Yet  when  we  consider  that  the  con- 
strained leisure  imposed  upon  him  by  this  calamity, 
enabled  him  to  compose  those  great  works  which 
are  among  the  most  precious  possessions  of  the 
world,  we  can  scarcely  regret  an  affliction  by  which 
we  have  been  so  highly  advantaged,  and  by  which 
his  own  name  will  live  for  evermore. 

Milton's  sight,  naturally  weak,  and  impaired  by 
incessant  study  from  the  earliest  periods  of  his  life? 
had  for  several  years  been  sensibly  declining,  and, 
when  he  undertook  his  '  Defence  of  the  People  of 
England/  had  discovered  symptoms  of  approaching 
extinction.  Nothing  but  rigid  abstinence  from 
literary  labour  afforded  the  least  chance  of  its  pre- 
servation. But  Milton  bad  upon  him  what  he  felt 
to  be  a  great  duty,  and  he  applied  himself  with  his 
usual  zeal  to  his  task,  although  fully  alive  to  the 
consequences.  In  the  course  of  the  task  he  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye,  and,  soon  after  he  had  finished,  of 
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the  other,  becoming  totally  blind.  The  date  of  this 
calamity  is  not  well  settled  ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  early  in  1652,  when  he  was  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  Ids  age.  How  lie  was  affected  by 
this  visitation  is  shown  in  the  admirable  sonnet 
addressed  to  Cyriac  Skinner  : — 

*'  Cyriac,  this  three  years'  day,  these  eyes,  tho'  clear 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot, 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear, 

Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star  throughout  the  year, 
Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Eight  onward.  What  supports  me  ?  dost  thou  ask  ; 

The  conscience,  friend,  to'  have  lost  them  overply'd 
In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side: 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's 
vain  mask, 

Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

"  I  could  never  read  this  sonnet,"  says  Milton's 
biographer  (Symmons),  in  his  usual  manner,  lf  with- 
out paying  to  the  author  the  profound  homage  of 
my  respect."  Those  are  known  to  us  who,  "  albeit 
unused  to  the  melting  mood,"  could  never  read  it 
without  being  moved  to  tears — less  of  pity  than  of 
high  emotion. 

In  the  letter  to  Phalaris,  written  about  a  year 
before  this  sonnet,  Milton  describes  with  minute 
care  the  symptoms  of  his  condition,  to  one  who 
had  counselled  him  not  to  despair  of  recovering  his 
sight,  and  had  urged  him  to  describe  his  case  for 
the  information  of  a  famous  oculist  at  Paris.  He 
thus  speaks  : — 

"  Known  to  you  only  by  my  writings,  and  widely 
separated  in  our  abodes,  I  was  first  honoured  by 
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your  kind  correspondence;  and  afterwards,  when 
an  unexpected  occasion  brought  you  to  London, 
with  the  same  kindness  you  came  to  see  me,  who 
could  see  nobody ;  one  labouring  under  an  affliction 
which  can  entitle  him  to  little  observation,  and 
may  perhaps  expose  him  to  some  disregard.  As, 
however,  you  entreat  me  not  to  abandon  all  hopes 
of  recovering  my  sight,  and  state  that  you  have  a 
medical  friend  at  Paris  (M.  Thevenot)  particularly 
eminent  as  an  oculist,  whom  you  would  consult  upon 
the  subject,  if  I  would  transmit  to  you  the  causes 
and  symptoms  of  the  disease :  that  I  may  not  ne- 
glect any  means,  perhaps  divinely  suggested,  of 
relief,  I  will  hasten  to  comply  with  your  requisi- 
tion. 

"It  is  now,  I  think,  about  ten  years  since  I  first 
perceived  my  sight  to  grow  weak  and  dim,  and  at 
the  same  time  my  spleen  and  other  viscera  heavy 
and  flatulent.  When  I  sat  down  to  read,  as  usual 
in  the  morning,  my  eyes  gave  me  considerable  pain, 
and  refused  their  office  till  fortified  by  moderate 
exercise  of  body.  If  I  looked  at  a  candle  it  ap- 
peared surrounded  with  an  iris.  In  a  little  time  a 
darkness  covering  the  left  side  of  the  eye  (which 
was  partially  clouded  some  years  before  the  other) 
intercepted  the  view  of  all  things  in  that  direction. 
Objects,  also,  in  front,  seemed  to  dwindle  in  size, 
whenever  I  closed  my  right  eye. 

"  This  eye,  too,  for  three  years  gradually  failing, 
a  few  months  previous  to  my  total  blindness,  while 
I  was  perfectly  stationary,  everything  seemed  to 
swim  backward  and  forward :  and  now,  thick  va- 
pours appear  to  settle  on  my  forehead  and  temples, 
which  weigh  down  my  eyelids  with  an  oppressive 
sense  of  drowsiness. 
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"  I  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  mentioning  that, 
before  I  wholly  lost  my  sight,  as  soon  as  I  lay 
down  in  bed,  and  turned  on  either  side,  brilliant 
flashes  of  light  used  to  issue  from  my  closed  eyes ; 
and  afterwards,  on  the  gradual  failure  of  my  powers 
of  vision,  colours  proportionally  dim  and  faint 
seemed  to  rush  out  with  a  degree  of  vehemence  and 
a  kind  of  noise.  These  have  now  faded  into  uni- 
form blackness,  such  as  ensues  on  the  extinction  of 
a  candle ;  or  blackness  only  varied,  and  intermin- 
gled with  dimmish  grey.  The  constant  darkness, 
however,  in  which  I  live  day  and  night,  inclines 
more  to  a  whitish  than  a  blackish  tinge ;  and  the 
eye  turning  round  admits  as  through  a  narrow 
chink  a  very  small  portion  of  light.  But  this, 
though  perhaps  it  may  offer  a  small  glimpse  of 
hope  to  the  physician,  does  not  prevent  me  from 
making  up  my  mind  to  my  case,  as  one  evidently 
beyond  the  hope  of  cure ;  and  I  often  reflect,  that 
as  many  days  of  darkness,  according  to  the  wise 
man,  are  allotted  to  us  all,  mine  (which,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Deity,  are  divided  between  leisure 
and  study)  are  recreated  by  the  conversation  and 
intercourse  of  my  friends,  and  far  more  agreeable 
than  those  deadly  shades  of  which  Solomon  is  speak- 
ing: but  if,  as  it  is  written,  '  Man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God,'  why  should  not  each  of 
us  likewise  acquiesce  in  the  reflection,  that  he  de- 
rives the  benefit  of  sight,  not  from  his  eyes  alone, 
but  from  the  guidance  and  providence  of  the  same 
Supreme  Being,  whilst  he  looks  out  and  provides 
for  me  as  he  does,  and  leads  me  about,  as  it  were, 
with  his  hand,  through  the  paths  of  life,  I  willingly 
surrender  my  own  faculty  of  vision,  in  conformity 
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to  his  good  pleasure  ;  and  with  a  heart  as  strong 
and  steadfast  as  if  I  were  a  Lynceus,  I  bid  you,  my 
Phalaris,  farewell." 

This  is  interesting  from  the  autobiographic 
touches  which  it  involves ;  and  we  have  cited  it 
the  rather  as  it  does  not  appear  advisable  to  intro- 
duce here  those  famous  passages  suggested  by  his 
blindness,  which  are  to  be  found  in  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
etc.,  and  with  which  all  our  readers  must  be  sup- 
posed familiar. 

In  that  age,  when  the  spirit  of  literary  and  poli- 
tical controversy  was  "  strong  as  death,  and  cruel 
as  the  grave,"  the  enemies  of  the  cause  which 
Milton  advocated,  exulted  over  his  calamity  as  a 
judgment  from  God.  Milton  deemed  this  worthy 
of  notice  ;  and  in  his  ;  Second  Defence  of  the  People 
of  England/  explains  how  his  blindness  really  arose, 
as  already  stated.  And  he  further  says  : — "  I  wish 
that  it  were  in  my  power,  with  the  same  facility 
with  which  I  have  repelled  his  other  attacks,  to 
refute  the  charge  which  my  unfeeling  adversary- 
brings  against  me  of  blindness;  but,  alas!  it  is  not 
in  my  power,  and  I  must  consequently  submit  to  it. 
It  is  not,  however,  miserable  to  be  blind  :  he  only 
is  miserable  who  cannot  acquiesce  in  his  blindness 
with  fortitude.  And  why  should  I  repine  at  a 
calamity  which  every  man's  mind  ought  to  be  so 
prepared  and  disciplined  as  to  be  able,  on  the  con- 
tingency of  its  happening,  to  undergo  with  patience 
— a  calamity  to  which  man,  by  the  condition  of  his 
nature,  is  liable — and  which  I  know  to  have  been 
the  lot  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  my 
species  ?  Among  those  on  whom  it  has  fallen,  I 
might  reckon  some  of  the  wisest  bards  of  remote 
antiquity,  whose  want  of  sight  the  gods  are  said  to 
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have  compensated  with  extraordinary  and  far  more 
valuable  endowments,  and  whose  virtues  were  so 
venerated  that  men  would  rather  arraign  the  gods 
themselves  of  injustice  than  draw  from  the  blind- 
ness of  these  admirable  mortals  an  argument  of 
their  guilt."  This  was  in  answer  to  Peter  Du 
Maubise,  who  had  replied  to  his  '  Defence  '  in  a 
virulent  work,  published  at  the  Hague,  entitled, 
6  Kegii  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  Coelum  adversus  par- 
ricadas  Anglicanos  ;'  and  who  not  only  thus  re- 
proaches him,  but  selects  for  his  motto  Virgil's 
description  of  the  eyeless  Cyclops. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  first  time  the  poet 
had  been  reproached  concerning  his  eyes.  The 
defect  of  his  sight,  and  the  partial  blindness  of  one 
eye,  had  been  known  to  his  literary  adversary  Sal- 
masius,  when  he  wrote  his  i  Defensio  Regio  ;'  for 
he  draws  a  picture  of  him,  either  from  his  own 
imagination,  or  from  defective  information,  in 
which  he  describes  him  as  a  poor  stunted,  blind, 
and  withered  pedagogue,  scarcely  bearing  the  form, 
or  deserving  the  name,  of  a  man.  Milton  was  not 
willing  to  rest  under  this  imputation,  and  therefore 
drew  a  description  of  his  own  person,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  eminently  handsome  ;  and, 
with  respect  to  his  eyes,  he  says  (writing  when 
they  were  in  a  far  worse  state  than  at  the  time  the 
attack  was  made) — "  Even  my  eyes,  blind  as  they 
are,  are  unblemished  in  their  appearance :  in  this 
instance  alone,  and  much  against  my  inclination, 
I  am  a  deceiver." 

About  the  time  that  Milton  became  blind  he 
lost  his  first  wife.  But  his  affliction  rendering  a 
wife  necessary  to  his  comfort,  he  married  again 
after  a  short  interval.     This  lady  died  in  childbed 
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within  a  year  of  her  marriage ;  and  it  is  this  event 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  beautiful  sonnet  to 
his  deceased  wife  : — 

"  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 

Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave* 

Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 

Mine,  as  whom  washed  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint. 
Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save, 
And  such  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 

Full  sight  of  her  in  Heav'n  without  restraint, 
Come  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  inind : 

The  face  was  veiled,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 

So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But  O,  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined 

I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night.?** 

We  have  quoted  this  sonnet  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  information  which  it  suggests  concerning 
the  dreams  of  the  blind.  It  has  justly  been  re- 
marked, that  the  last  line,  though  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  conceit,  is  strictly  and  philosophically 
correct.  A  blind  man  may  enjoy  day,  and  see 
again  whatever  the  light  once  revealed  to  his  eyes ; 
and  the  cessation  of  that  dream,  the  return  of  day, 
brings  back  the  darkness  of  his  night.  But  there 
is  something  more  in  this  sonnet  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  observation.  It  raises  the  question, 
Can  the  blind  see  and  recognise  in  dreams  what 
they  never  saw  with  their  bodily  eyes  ?  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  born '  blind  can 
in  their  dreams  receive  any  impressions  correspond- 
ing to  those  which  the  unafflicted  receive  from 
sight ;  and  we  regret  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
no  information  on  the  subject.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther question,  Whether  those  who  became  blind  late 
in  lifej  can  see  anything  so  that  it  shall  become  a 
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subject  of  distinct  recognition,  which  they  never  saw 
before  their  affliction.     We  should  think  not. 

It  is  not  stated  by  Milton's  biographer  whether 
he  ever  saw  before  blindness  the  lady  who  after 
blindness  became  his  wife,  and  to  whose  untimely 
death  the  sonnet  refers.  At  first,  we  hastily  con- 
ceived that  the  words — 

"  Once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven" — 

meant  to  imply  that  he  had  seen  her  before  with 
his  bodily  eyes  ;  and  it  was  this  that  drew  our  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  But,  on  looking  closely,  we 
perceived  that  the  antecedent  view  to  which  the 
"  once  more"  refers,  is  that  which  this  vision 
afforded  ;  and  that  his  hope  is  not  only  to  see  her 
again,  but  to  have 

"  Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven,  without  restraint" 

In  what  then  was  this  not  &fidl  sight  ?  And  what 
that  "  restraint"  upon  this  sight  of  her  in  dream, 
which  he  hoped  would  in  the  life  to  come  be  re- 
moved. It  is  expressed  in  what  follows :  he  did 
not  see  her  face.  She  was  veiled.  He  saw  a 
form  clad  all  in  white,  which  he  knew  to  be  that 
of  his  lost  wife,  and  in  which  all  goodness  and 
all  tender  emotions  were  as  vividly  represented  as 
they  could  have  been  in  the  face  which  he  was 
restrained  from  beholding.  And  why  restrained  ? 
Doubtless,  because  he  had  never  seen  her  face  in 
life,  and  his  mind  could  form  no  picture  of  it  as  a 
subject  of  personal  recognition.  This  sonnet  seems 
therefore  to  prove  two  things,  that  Milton  had 
never  seen  the  face  of  his  second  wife  ;  and  that 
the  blind  do  not  in  dreams  seem  to  see  the  faces 
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of  persons  they  have  not  known  before  becoming- 
blind. 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  sonnets  without  quot- 
ing the  noble  one  on  his  blindness,  with  the  view 
of  illustrating  still  further  our  great'poet's  state  of 
mind  under  his  afflicted  condition.  But  one  who 
is  writing  of  Milton,  must  be  glad  of  any  excuse 
for  introducing  those  beautiful  lines.  Men's  tastes 
with  respect  to  particular  parts  of  poetry  differ ; 
and  no  one  can  calculate  that  the  lines  he  admires 
will  be  felt  in  the  same  force  by  other  hearts  as  by 
his  own.  The  present  writer  may  however  declare 
that  the  lines  he  is  about  to  quote,  have,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  the  whole 
or  some  of  them  have  been  constantly  recurring 
to  his  mind— excited  more  of  reverent  admiration 
of  and  love  for  the  author,  and  ministered  more  of 
comfort  to  his  own  soul,  than  any  equal  quantity 
of  verse  in  the  English  language. 

"  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide. 

*  Doth  God  exact  day  labour,  light  deny'd  ?  ' 

I  fondly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies, — God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts :  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his  state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

In  the  course  of  the  August  of  the  year  follow- 
ing that  in  which  he  became  blind,  Milton  turned 
several  of  the  Psalms  into  verse.  In  these  there 
are  several  passages  which  may  be  regarded  as 
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bearing  on  his  own  state  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving*  voice 
to  his  own  feelings  through  those  of  the  Psalmist, 
that  the  task  was  at  that  time  undertaken.  Thus 
in  Psalm  vi.  we  have — 

"  Wearied  I  am  with  sighing  out  my  days  ; 
Nightly  my  couch  I  make  a  kind  of  sea  j 
My  bed  I  water  with  my  tears ;  mine  eye 

Through  grief  consumes,  is  waxen  old  and  dark 
F  th'  midst  of  all  mine  enemies  that  mark." 

It  seems  very  likely  that  the  circumstance  of 
Samson's  being  blinded,  was  that  which  happily 
directed  his  choice  of  a  subject  in  the  dramatic 
poem  '  Samson  Agonistes,'  which  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  make  a  reputation  for  any  other  man. 
The  mouth  of  the  fallen  Danite  he  has  made  elo- 
quent with  complaints  over  and  descriptions  of  that 
condition  to  the' consideration  of  which  our  book 
is  devoted,  and  which  form  by  far  the  finest  passages 
in  the  poem.  Most  of  these  passages,  as  well  as 
those  dispersed  through  Paradise  Lost,  are  popu- 
larly known ;  but  this  consideration  must  not  pre- 
vent us  from  introducing  in  its  proper  place  the 
finest  description  of  blindness  which  exists  in  all 
our  literature.  It  is  Samson  who  speaks ;  but  a 
mightier  than  Samson  speaks  in  him  : — 

"  O  lossof  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain ! 
Blind  among  enemies :  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age ! 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
AnnulFd,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased ; 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm  ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me  ; 
They  creep,  yet  see :  I  dark  in  light  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong ; 
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Within  doors,  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own ; 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse, 

Without  all  hope  of  day ! 

O  first  created  beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

"  Let  there  be  light,"  and  light  was  over  all ; 

Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ? 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark 

And  silent  as  the  moon 

When  she  deserts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life, 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 

That  light  is  in  the  soul, 

She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  th'  eye  confined, 

So  obvious,  and  so  easy  to  be  quenched  ? 

And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused, 

That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore. 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light, 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light, 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 

And  buried  :  but  O,  yet  more  miserable ! 

Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave, 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt, 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 

From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrongs, 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life." 

A  very  remarkable  name  in  the  annals  of  the 
blind  is  that  of  James  Blacklock.  As  a  memoir 
of  this  person  has  been  given  in  the  '  Pursuit  of 
Knowledge  under  Difficulties,'  included  in  this 
series  of  works  (vol.  xxxi.  pp.  50 — 53),  we  shall 
only  mention  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman 
at  Annan  in  Scotland,  and  became  blind  from 
small-pox  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months.  In  this 
unhappy  state   he  was  treated  with  great  kindness 
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and  consideration  by  his  father,  who  employed 
mucli  of  his  leisure  in  reading  to  him,  and  did  his 
best  to  assist  him  in  those  literary  pursuits  to  which 
he  early  evinced  much  inclination.  By  the  time 
his  father  died  he  had  written  much  verse,  and  had 
secured  some  valuable  attainments.  The  know- 
ledge of  his  claims  and  merits  procured  him  friends, 
and  he  was  enabled  by  their  help  to  proceed  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  about 
ten  years,  following  the  course  of  education  pre- 
scribed for  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  Scotch 
Church.  He  was  then  licensed  by  the  Presbytery, 
and  presented  to  the  living  of  Kircudbright ;  but 
the  inhabitants  were  so  much  dissatisfied  at  having 
a  blind  minister  placed  over  them,  that  he  was 
induced  to  resign  his  living  for  a  small  annuity. 
He  then  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  various  literary  occu- 
pations, and  directing  the  studies  of  some  young 
men  whom  he  received  into  his  house.  He  died 
in  1791,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  In  1766  he  had 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  being, 
we  apprehend,  the  only  person  blind  from  infancy 
who  ever  acquired  that  honour,  as  well  as  the  only 
person  in  that  condition  who  ever  assumed  the  pas- 
toral office.  Although  Blacklock's  poetry — which 
is  rather  free  from  faults  than  distinguished  for 
any  particular  excellence — first  brought  him  into 
notice,  he  claims  at  least  equal  attention  as  a  scho- 
lar and  a  divine.  He  made  himself  master  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  but  studied 
the  exact  sciences  with  attention  and  success.  As 
a  divine  we  can  only  judge  of  his  abilities  by  a 
very  respectable  performance,  entitled, '  Paraclesis, 
or  Consolations  deduced  from  Natural  and  Revealed 
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Religion,'  1769.  Another  work,  6  On  the  Spirit 
and  Evidences  of  Christianity/  was  a  translation 
from  the  French.  Nor  was  Blacklock  unmindful 
of  politics :  for  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
American  War,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Price,  under  the 
title  of  '  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
Liberty  as  compatible  with  the  Genius  of  Civil 
Society,'  1776.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
valuable  and  interesting  article  '  Blind,'  in  the 
original  c  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ;'  many  parts 
of  which  have  been  copied  or  paraphrased  by 
almost  every  later  writer  on  the  subject. 

This  is  a  large  amount  of  attainment  and  useful- 
ness, and  taken  in  the  mass,  and  in  conjunction 
with  his  blindness,  entitles  Blacklock  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  extraordinary  man — entitled  to  a 
high  degree  of  admiration  and  respect. 

Our  object  is  chiefly  with  blind  men  as  such,  and 
with  such  circumstances  in  their  history  as  bear 
upon  or  illustrate  their  condition.  We  are  told 
that  generally,  as  may  indeed  be  collected  from  his 
works,  Blacklock  was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  de- 
lighting in  conversation  and  music.  But  he  was 
liable  to  fits  of  despondency,  first,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  from  the  dread  of  falling  into  want ;  and, 
secondly,  from  his  keen  perception,  the  more  he 
enhanced  his  position,  of  the  barrier  which  blind- 
ness opposed  to  his  further  progress  in  high  ac- 
quirement and  honourable  exertion.  This  was 
natural ;  for  they  who  have  done  much,  know  far 
better  than  those  who  have  done  little,  how  much 
they  have  been  obliged  to  leave  unaccomplished,  if 
not  unattempted ;  and  they  who  have  travelled  far 
to  the  uplands  of  knowledge,  whence  they  can 
survey  the  wide  country  from  which  their  steps 
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are  withheld,  are  more  conscious  of  their  privations 
than  those  who  never  roamed  beyond  the  barren 
and  hedged-up  lanes  of  their  ignorance. 

In   Blacklock's    poems   there   are   many   auto- 
biographic   touches,    which    evince   that   he   was 
keenly  alive  to  the  disadvantages  of  his  own  con- 
dition.    In   this   he   includes   blindness :    and  al- 
though one  who  has  become  blind  before  he  had 
acquired  the  use  of  his  eyes  could  not  possibly  be 
aware  of  the  full  extent  and  real  character  of  his 
privation,  there  were  certain  effects  of  it  which 
could  not  but  be  most  manifest  and  truly  painful 
to  himself,  such  as  his  necessary  dependence  upon 
the  reading  of  others  to  him  for  even  the  materials 
of  his  attainments;   and  the   great  bar  which  it 
offered   to   all  those   pursuits   in  which  men  are 
usually    occupied,  and   by   which    they   live   and 
thrive.     The  points  on  which  he  dwells  are  his 
obscure  birth, — 

"  Sustained  by  labour  and  obscurely  born ;" — 

the  lowness  of  his  station,  and  the  narrowness  and 
difficulties  of  his  fortune, — 

"  A  barren  future,  and  a  hopeless  love  ! 
Obscure,  depressed,  and  scorn'd ;" — 

the  uncomeliness  of  his  person,  an  idea  conveyed 
to  him  perhaps  by  the  roughness  of  skin  which 
small-pox  had  occasioned  ; — 

"  What  though  no  native  charms  my  person  grace." 

And,  again,  in  one  of  his  ludicrous  poems, — 

"  Straight  is  my  person,  but  of  little  size  ; 
Lean  are  my  cheeks,  and  hollow  are  my  eyes.** 

And,  above  all,  his  early  loss  of  sight,  and  the 
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resulting  incapacity  of  relieving  himself  under  the 
burdens  of  his  condition, — 

"  Nor  can  these  useless  hands, 
Untutor'd  in  each  life-sustaining  art, 
Nourish  this  wretched  being,  or  supply- 
Frail  nature's  wants." 
"  From  these  intrusive  thoughts  all  pleasure  flies, 
And  leaves  my  soul  benighted,  like  my  eyes." 

One  of  his  poems,  called  the  Soliloquy,  was 
occasioned  by  his  escape  from  falling  into  a  deep 
well,  where  he  must  have  been  inevitably  lost,  if  a 
favourite  lap-dog  had  not,  by  the  sound  of  its  feet 
upon  the  board  by  which  the  well  was  covered^ 
apprised  him  of  his  danger. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  dread  of  falling 
into  want  seems  to  have  beset  him  more  than  any 
other  fear.  And  this  has  large  excuse  in  him  ;  for 
he  was  not  only  blind,  and  thereby  cut  off  from 
most  of  the  sources  of  lucrative  occupation,  but 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  was  necessarily 
void  of  those  resources  in  natural  connections,  from 
which  others  derive  so  much  strength,  and  on  which 
they  place  so  much  reliance  in  their  race  of  life. 
The  force  of  this  consideration  has  not  been  pro- 
perly estimated.  It  may  be  true  that  people  do 
not  practically  derive  great  benefit  in  this  way 
from  those  on  whom  nature  gives  them  claims  ; 
but  still  the  feeling  that  they  may  in  case  of 
extreme  emergency  do  so — that  there  are  those 
bound  to  take  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  last  evils  of  life — are  to  manv 
a  source  of  much  and  needed  encouragement,  so 
long  as  their  separate  resources  remain  doubt- 
ful or  precarious.  A  thorny  and  difficult  path, 
which  shall  lead  to  ease  and  honour  at  last,  can  be 
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travelled  with  cheerfulness,  if  not  with  joy ;  but  to 
travel  that  path  with  the  probability  or  fear  of 
desolation  at  the  end,  is  a  pitch  of  virtue  which 
few  men  have  attained.  Under  the  influence  of 
such  impressions,  Blacklock  sings, — 

"  Dejecting  prospect ! — soon  the  hapless  hour 
May  come — perhaps  this  moment  it  impends — 
Which  drives  me  forth  to  penury  and  cold, 
Naked,  and  bent  by  all  the  storms  of  heaven ; 
Friendless,  and  guideless,  to  explore  my  way  : 
Till,  on  cold  earth  this  poor  unsheltered  head 
Reclining,  vainly  from  the  ruthless  blast 
Respite  I  beg ;  and  in  the  shock  expire." 

In  general,  however,  his  verse  is  cheerful,  and  he 
expresses  himself  not  only  resigned  under  and  con- 
tent with  his  condition,  but  able  to  discover  some 
advantages  in  it ;  and  in  his  abiding  habit  of  mind 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  earnest  desires  for  anything 
except  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge,  larger  means 
of  usefulness,  and  some  degree  of  honour  among 
men.     On  the  first  point,  he  says, — 

;  ./*  The  sacred  fane 
Of  knowledge,  scarce  accessible  to  me, 
With  heart-conscious  anguish  I  behold  ; 
Knowledge,  for  which  my  soul  insatiate  burns 
With  ardent  thirst." 

And  again, — 

"  Perhaps,  enlivening  hope  !  perhaps  my  soul 
May  drink  at  Wisdom's  fountain,  and  allay 
Her  unextinguished  ardour  in  that  stream." 

Of  fame,  he  says, — 

"  Above  tiY  unthinking  herd  to  soar, 
Who  sink  forgot,  and  are  no  more  : 
To  snatch  from  fate  an  honest  fame 
Is  all  I  hope,  and  all  I  claim." 

As  Blacklock  became  blind  before  he  was  half 
a  year  old,  his  ideas  of  visible  objects  must  have 
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been  formed  upon  what  lie  had  heard  of  them  from 
books  and  conversation,  cemented  by  some  sup- 
posed analogies  between  these  characters  and  the 
experiences  which  his  remaining  senses  supplied. 
From  the  frequency  and  freedom  of  his  allusions 
to  the  objects  and  ideas  belonging  to  sight,  it  is 
clear  that  he  must  in  the  course  of  time  have  ac- 
cumulated a  vast  store  of  expressions  bearing  on 
those  ideas,  and  as  they  are  commonly  reproduced 
with  care,  it  is  seldom  that  any  impropriety  can  be 
detected.  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  scarce  tract  called 
4  An  Account  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Poems 
of  Mr.  Blacklock,'  1754,  enters  largely  into  this 
subject ;  and  endeavours  to  collect  wrhat  the  poet's 
ideas  were  in  the  use  of  such  terms,  but  he  is  evi- 
dently puzzled  by  the  want  of  definite  character  in 
his  materials.  We  may  admire  the  ability  and  judg- 
ment which  enabled  the  blind  poet  to  use  with  exact 
propriety,  a  large  body  of  terms  and  phrases  not 
really  intelligible  to  him,  although  significant  with 
respect  to  certain  ideas  in  his  own  mind  which  he 
had  established  in  connection  with  them ;  but  the 
very  similarity  to  ordinary  verse — the  verse  of  see- 
ing mortals — thus  produced,  baffles  investigation, 
and  disappoints  by  the  completeness  of  the  imitation. 
It  would  not  be  very  entertaining  to  cite  passages 
from  Blacklock's  verse,  in  reference  to  this  class  of 
subjects,  in  no  wise  different  from  those  used  by 
seeing  poets.  But  the  attempt  made  by  Spence  to 
ascertain  from  his  verse  the  mode  in  which  his  ideas 
of  visible  objects  were  made  up,  is  very  curious,  and 
is  so  much  in  unison  with  our  design,  that  we  shall 
introduce  the  substance  of  it,  omitting,  however,  for 
want  of  space,  the  poetical  extracts  by  which  the 
points  are  proved  and  illustrated. 
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Blacklock  speaks  of  day  and  night,  light  and 
darkness,  of  the  eye,  view,  and  sight ;  of  the  sun  ; 
and  of  the  flashing,  gleaming,  glowing,  glaring, 
and  blazing  of  different  objects  ;  some  of  these  in  a 
literal  way,  but  more  in  a  professed  metaphorical 
one.  His  general  notion  of  day  (beside  the  idea 
of  duration,  which  he  has  in  common  with  most 
who  see),  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  an  "  unknown 
something  that  is  very  lively  and  joyous,"  but  the 
distinguishing  joy  of  it,  that  we  have  in  seeing  the 
light,  and  all  the  variety  of  objects  that  are  gilded 
and  shown  to  so  much  advantage  by  it,  he  can 
only  talk  of  as  he  does  of  the  joys  of  Heaven ; 
which,  as  the  Scripture  assures  us,  it  hath  not  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

To  be  a  little  more  particular  on  these  two  points, 
it  appears  that  his  notion  of  day  may  comprehend 
in  it,  beside  this  unknown  part,  all  the  following 
known  [ideas,  warmth,  variety  of  sounds,  society, 
and  cheerfulness.  His  general  notion  of  night,  as 
it  is  opposite  to  day,  is  an  idea  of  something  very 
gloomy  and  melancholy,  not  unlike  the  most  vul- 
gar idea  of  hell  in  all  ages.  He  himself  joins 
"night"  and  "hell"  together.  It  comprehends 
the  several  ideas  of  silence,  solitude,  melancholy, 
and  horror,  each  of  which  he  has  himself  expressly 
annexed  to  it,  in  some  or  other  of  his  poems. 

Spence  suspects  that  Blacklock  may  formerly 
have  admitted  an  admixture  of  some  idea  drawn 
from  the  sense  of  feefcng,  into  his  strongest  ideas 
of  darkness  ;  and  that  as  the  Scriptures,  and  Milton 
from  them,  have  called  it  "  palpable,"  he  may 
sometimes  have  conceived  it  to  have  really  been 
such. 

The  poet  seems   to  use   the  words  eye,  view, 
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and  light  indifferently,  either  for  the  mind  or 
for  ideas  in  the  mind.  He  had  probably  often 
heard  that  the  sight  conveys  much  quicker,  live- 
lier, and  more  pleasing,  and  much  more  poeti- 
cal ideas  of  things  to  the  mind,  than  our  feeling 
<Ioes  ;  that  these  ideas  are  all  brought  to  us,  by 
the  means  of  what  we  call  light,  striking  vari- 
ously on  our  eyes ;  and  that  the  chief  source  or 
dispenser  of  this  light  is  the  sun.  This,  together 
with  the  ideas  that  he  had  obtained  in  common 
with  us,  from  philosophy,  must  have  made  him 
consider  the  sun  a  very  glorious  object ;  and  indeed 
the  idea  of  glory  seems  from  his  works,  to  be  his 
principal  idea  of  the  sun. 

His  chief  ideas  of  the  moon  and  stars,  are  pro- 
bably of  the  same  kind,  only  in  less  degrees.  His 
ideas  of  lightning  and  meteors  appear  to  be  still 
of  the  same  kind  ;  only  with  the  addition  of  the 
ideas  of  more  violence  and  shorter  duration.  His 
idea  of  glory  may  be  used  by  him  to  supply  the 
room  of  our  idea  of  light ;  and  whatever  we  call 
luminous,  he  may  conceive  as  glorious.  His  notion 
of  the  beams  of  the  sun,  seems  to  be  composed  of 
this  idea  of  glory,  and  that  of  rapidity ;  and  Spence 
is  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  may  possibly  have 
admitted  that  of  solidity  also  into  it,  as  was  said 
before  in  the  case  of  darkness.  His  idea  of  a 
blaze  is  certainly  this  of  glory,  if  it  has  been 
right  to  suppose  it  the  chief  ingredient  in  his  idea 
of  the  sun  ;  and  the  idea  6f  flashing,  gleaming, 
glowing,  and  glaring,  may  be  all  of  the  same 
kind,  under  various  characters  and  in  different 
degrees. 

What  Blacklock's  idea  of  this  sort  of  glory  is, 
Spence  could  not  at  all  determine,  and  he  par- 
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ticularly  coveted  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  the  poet  on  this  and  other  doubtful  matters 
which  his  writings  had  suggested.  "  Yet  I  think/* 
he  says,  "  I  could  guess  sometimes  what  turn 
his  answers  might  take,  and  doubt  not  but  that 
they  would  often  be  very  odd  and  entertaining. 
Thus  (to  instance  a  point  very  lately  mentioned), 
I  imagine  that  if  he  was  asked  the  question  he 
would  answer,  '  that  a  brisk  tune  is  much  more 
like  the  rays  of  the  sun  than  a  melancholy  one ;' 
and  should  not  be  surprised  if  a  person  that  had 
been  blind  as  early  as  Mr.  Blacklock,  and  had  not 
been  so  well  instructed  in  philosophy  as  he  has 
been,  was  to  ask  why  they  had  not  wove  some  of 
them  into  a  robe  for  the  king  to  wear  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation." 

Mr.  Spence  further  shows,  by  a  great  number 
of  examples,  that  Blacklock  applies  the  names  of 
colours  to  different  objects  with  exact  propriety, 
and  with  as  much  apparent  freedom  as  one  who 
could  see  the  objects  the  colours  of  which  he  indi- 
cates. The  remarks  made  on  these  facts  by  this 
sensible  writer  are  important  in  their  bearing  upon 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  circumstances  related  of 
the  attainments  of  the  blind — namely,  the  power 
which  some  of  them  are  alleged  to  have  possessed 
of  distinguishing  colours  by  the  touch.  The  way 
in  which  he  supposes  this  faculty  of  discriminating 
colours  by  their  proper  names  with  the  touch  only, 
is  precisely  the  same  which  we  had  ourselves  ex- 
cogitated, in  thinking  over  the  subject,  before 
meeting  with  this  curious  book ;  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that,  if  the  fact  of  such  discrimina- 
tion be  admitted,  there  is  no  other  way  of  account- 
ing for  it.     Spence's  words  are  these  : — "  Towards 
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accounting  in  part  for  the  things  contained  under 
this  head,  or  at  least  towards  lessening  the  wonder 
they  will  be  apt  to  occasion,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  whenever 
the  author  uses  the  words  yellow,  green,  blue,  or 
any  of  the  other  epithets  relating  to  colours,  he 
may  possibly  use  them  (as  boys  very  often  do 
epithets  at  school)  without  any  determinate  ideas, 
or  at  least  without  the  proper  ones.  He  may  have 
got  the  connection  of  such  and  such  particular 
sounds  or  words  with  such  particular  things  from 
conversation,  and  of  others  from  the  works  of  our 
poets,  and  may  often  apply  them  properly  too, 
only  by  the  help  of  a  good  and  faithful  memory. 

"  A  boy  who  has  got  the  connection  of  the  words 
purpureus  olor,  or  purpureum  mare,  either  by 
learning  some  passages  from  Horace  and  Virgil  by 
rote,  or  in  the  usual  method  of  consulting  his 
Gradus  in  his  distresses  for  a  word  to  lengthen 
out  a  verse,  may  use  the  same  expressions  very 
properly  together,  though  he  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  purpureus,  and  has  never 
seen  a  swan  or  the  sea  in  his  life — nay,  even 
though  he  should  never  so  much  as  have  heard 
that  a  swan  is  of  a  light,  and  the  sea  of  a  dark 
colour. 

"  But,  in  the  second  place,  our  author  may  have 
affixed  a  set  of  ideas  to  the  words  he  uses  in  re- 
lation to  colours,  though  quite  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  ideas  which  they  give  to  us. 

"  There  have  been  some  instances  of  persons 
born  blind  who  have  acquired  such  an  additional 
fineness  in  their  sense  of  feeling,  and  have  given  so 
much  more  attention  to  it  than  a  man  who  enjoys 
the  constant  use  of  his  sight  would  ever  afford,  that 
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they  can  distinguish  all  the  principal  colours,  in  a 
piece  of  silk  for  instance,  or  in  a  picture,  merely 
by  their  touch  ;  and  I  have  heard  that  some  of 
them  have  carried  this  so  far  as  to  distinguish 
several  of  the  intermediate  colours,  and  even  the 
mixtures  of  different  tints  in  particoloured  silks. 

u  The  very  same  variety  in  the  disposition  of 
the  parts  in  the  surfaces  of  objects  which  makes 
them  reflect  different  rays  of  light  to  the  eye  may 
make  them  feel  as  differently  to  the  exquisite  touch 
of  the  blind.  When  such  a  one  has  a  mind  to  get 
names  for  these  different  sorts  of  feeling,  his  rea- 
diest way  to  learn  them  is  by  inquiring  of  those 
that  see,  what  name  relating  to  colours  they  give 
to  such  an  object,  and  then  can  annex  the  same 
name  to  the  particular  sensation  it  gives  him  upon 
touching  it.  Thus  he  may  make  a  new  sort  of 
vocabulary  to  himself,  in  relation  to  things  which 
give  us  the  ideas  of  more  or  less  pleasing  colours 
by  the  eye,  and  which  give  him  the  idea  of  greater 
smoothness  or  roughness  by  the  touch  ;  and  in  this 
case,  though  our  sensations  are  of  such  very  differ- 
ent kinds,  our  names  for  them,  as  far  as  they  go, 
may  be  the  same. 

"  Our  own  names  for  colours  are  infinitely 
deficient  (for  I  cannot  in  conscience  use  a  less 
extensive  word  for  it),  in  comparison  of  the  real 
difference  and  degrees  of  them  in  things ;  and  his 
vocabulary  as  to  this  point  may  well  be  supposed 
to  be  yet  more  deficient  than  ours  ;  but  such  a 
vocabulary,  of  some  kind  or  the  other,  he  may 
make,  and  such,  it  is  very  evident  from  his  writings, 
Mr.  Blacklock  has  actually  stored  up  in  his  me- 
mory, and  makes  use  of  when  occasion  calls  upon 
him  for  it,  and  that  generally  with  propriety. 
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"  Wherever  Mr.  Blacklock  uses  any  words  from 
this  stock  or  vocabulary  in  his  poems,  he  must 
speak  in  metaphorical  sense,  just  where  we  should 
speak  in  the  proper  one.  Thus  (as  has  been  said 
before)  as  he  uses  the  words  light,  views  and  eyes, 
for  the  mind,  perception,  or  thoughts — luminous, 
or  shining,  for  glorious — sees,  or  beholds,  for  per- 
ceives :  so  green  with  him  may  mean  something 
pleasing  or  soft  to  the  touch,  and  red  something- 
rough  or  displeasing,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

"  It  is  a  consequence  of  this,  that  whenever  he 
speaks  of  God's  seeing  things  (as  he  does  in  several 
places)  he  must  be  less  metaphorical  than  we  are 
when  we  use  the  same  expressions. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  vocabulary 
of  his  may  reach,  or  how  far  he  may  compound 
and  divide  or  reason  upon  these  sublunary  ideas, 
which  he  makes  use  of  in  the  room  of  the  ideas 
which  we  have  by  the  inlet  of  our  sight.  But, 
however  unaccountable  it  may  be,  it  is  certain  he 
does  not  only  agree  with  us  in  the  usage  of  many 
single  terms  and  epithets  relating  to  visible  objects, 
but  also  that  he  has  several  descriptions,  and  some 
of  length,  which  are  so  just,  and  in  such  unex- 
pected circumstances,  as  must  astonish,  even  while 
they  please  us." 

Edward  Rushton,  a  native  of  Liverpool,  born 
in  1755,  was  a  sailor  on  board  a  merchant  vessel,  and 
became  blind  at  the  age  of  nineteen  from  a  violent 
inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Having  been  declared 
incurable  by  an  eminent  oculist  in  London,  he 
repaired  to  his  native  place,  and  lived  there  seven 
years  with  an  aged  aunt,  upon  an  allowance  of  four 
shillings  a-week  from  his  father.     Out  of  this  sum 
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he  managed  to  spare  twopence  or  threepence 
weekly  to  pay  a  boy  for  reading  to  him  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  evening.  During  this  period 
his  most  valuable  possession  was  a  brooch,  to  which 
he  was  often  indebted  for  a  dinner,  and  with  the 
loan  of  which  he  frequently  accommodated  a  friend 
for  the  same  useful  purpose. 

After  three  years  had  expired,  Rushton's  cir- 
cumstances became  more  comfortable,  as  his  father 
placed  one  of  his  daughters  with  him  in  a  tavern. 
In  this  situation  he  remained  two  years,  during 
which  he  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  became  a 
father.  The  business  not  proving  very  prosperous, 
Rushton  left  it,  and  undertook  the  editorship  of  a 
local  newspaper,  called  the  Herald.  He  seems  to 
have  found  this  occupation  pleasant  enough  ;  but 
as  it  proved  not  very  lucrative,  and  as  he  could 
not  be  permitted  to  express  himself  on  public  affairs 
with  all  the  freedom  which  his  principles  dictated, 
he  relinquished  his  engagement. 

Once  more  upon  the  world,  with  an  increasing 
family  and  very  limited  means,  Rushton  hesitated 
before  he  fixed  on  any  particular  course  of  life. 
At  length  the  habits  and  pursuits  which  had  by 
this  time  become  dear  to  him,  decided  him  to  settle 
upon  the  outposts  of  literature  in  the  trade  of  a 
bookseller.  His  capital  consisted  of  a  wife,  five 
children,  and  thirty  guineas.  Attention  and  eco- 
nomy secured  in  this  case  the  success  of  which 
they  seldom  fail ;  and  the  business  directed  by 
Rushton's  tact  and  judgment,  and  worked  by  the 
incessant  exertions  of  his  excellent  wife,  prospered 
well.  After  a  while,  however,  exciting  times 
came — views  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution 
floated  over  the  land,  here  like  dim  shadows  3  and 
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there  like  phosphoric  lights — and  were  eagerly 
embraced  by  men  of  sanguine  temperament,  and 
of  active  but  undisciplined  intellect.  Of  these  was 
Edward  Rushton,  who  soon  made  himself  notorious 
by  his  publications  in  favour  of  the  "  rights  of 
man."  We  have  no  knowledge  of  his  political 
labours,  and  are  not  prepared  to  measure  the  extent 
of  their  good  or  evil.  But  we  know  that  political 
doctrines  which  are  now  calmly  discussed  in  high 
places,  and  which  appear  without  dishonour  in 
senates  and  in  courts,  in  those  days  heaped  coals 
of  fire  upon  the  head  of  him  who  was  bold  enough 
to  advance  them.  Thus  bold  was  Edward  Rushton  ; 
and  he  had  his  reward.  He  became  a  marked  man 
— his  business  departed  from  him — and  an  attempt 
upon  his  life  is  said  to  have  been  made.  Some 
friends  stood  by  him  in  the  evil  day,  and  would 
willingly  have  opened  their  purses  to  him ;  but 
declining  to  lay  himself  under  pecuniary  obligation, 
he  still  struggled  on,  and  appears  to  have  been  at 
length  restored  to  easier  circumstances. 

After  more  than  thirty  years  of  blindness,  Rush- 
ton  recovered  his  sight,  in  1807,  under  the  skilful 
treatment  of  Dr.  Gibson,  of  Manchester ;  and 
sources  of  enjoyment  were  then  open  to  him  from 
which  he  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  debarred. 
But  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  troubled  with 
much  disease,  and  he  died  in  1814  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight  years. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  with  admiration 
the  resources  which  this  man  in  his  afflicted  state 
found  in  himself,  as  manifested  by  the  extent  to  which 
he  was  enabled  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 'business 
of  life ;  while  his  sturdy  independence,  and  his  con- 
scientious sincerity  in  the  maintenance  of  opinions 
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not  popular  among  those  upon  whom  chiefly  he 
depended  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  which 
appeared  to  him  calculated  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  man,  entitles  his  character  to  that  respect  which 
consistent  sincerity  always  in  the  long  run  secures. 
His  strenuous  opposition  to  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  in 
Liverpool,  does  his  memory  great  honour.  He 
spoke  of  things  that  he  knew ;  for  he  was  upon  a 
slaving  voyage  at  the  time  that  he  became  blind. 
Two  letters,  which  he  wrote  on  this  subject,  one 
to  Thomas  Paine  as  the  advocate  of  the  "  rights 
of  man,"  and  the  other  to  General  Washington, 
evince  better  the  strength  of  his  feelings  on  this 
subject  than  the  force  of  his  judgment.  Both 
letters  were  disregarded  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  ;  and  that  to  Washington  was 
returned  under  cover  without  a  word  of  answer. 
In  this  letter  he  stigmatizes  gold  as  "  paltry  yellow 
dirt " — phraseology  which  forms  a  good  mark  of 
a  coarse  but  honest  intellect.  Gold,  upon  which 
man  has  contrived  to  throw  back  the  dishonour  of 
his  own  crimes,  is  "  paltry  yellow  dirt  "  only  in 
the  hands  of  a  fool. 

Kushton  acquired  considerable  facility  in  the 
composition  of  verse  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  years, 
he  scattered  about  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  periodi- 
cal publications  of  the  day.  Some  of  these  were 
eventually  collected  into  a  small  volume,  published 
in  1804;  in  virtue  of  which  we  place  him  here 
among  the  blind  poets.  We  subjoin  his  Ode  to 
Blindness,  as  the  most  suitable  and  not  the  least 
favourable  specimen  of  his  poetry.  It  seems  to  us 
one  of  the  most  natural  pictures  of  the  blind  con- 
dition which  we  have  met  with  in  verse,  and  the 
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domestic  touches  in  the  second  stanza  are  inimi- 
table. 

"  Ah  !  think  if  June's  delicious  rays 
The  eye  of  sorrow  can  illume — 
Or  wild  December's  beamless  days 
Can  fling  on  all  a  transient  gloom ; 
Ah  !  think  if  skies,  obscure  or  bright, 1 
Can  thus  depress  or  cheer  the  mind : 
Ah  !  think,  'midst  clouds  of  utter  night,  " 
What  mournful  moments  wait  the  blind  ! 

"  And  who  shall  tell  his  cause  for  woe, 
To  love  the  wife  he  ne'er  must  see, 
To  be  a  sire,  yet  not  to  know 
The  silent  babe  that  climbs  his  knee ! 
To  have  his  feelings  daily  torn 
With  pain  the  passing  meal  to  find ; 
To  live  distress' d,  and  die  forlorn — 
Are  ills  that  oft  await  the  blind ! 

u  When  to  the  breezy  upland  led, 
At  noon,  or  blushing  eve,  or  morn, 
He  hears  the  red-breast  o'er  his  head, 
While  round  him  breathes  the  scented  thorn ; 
But,  oh  !  instead  of  nature's  face, 
Hills,  dales,  and  woods,  and  streams  combin'd, 
Instead  of  tints,  and  forms,  and  grace, 
Night's  blackest  mantle  shrouds  the  blind. 

"  If  rosy  youth  bereft  of  sight 
'Midst  countless  thousands  pines  unblest — ■ 
As  the  gay  flower  withdrawn  from  light, 
Bows  to  the  earth  where  all  must  rest ; 
Ah  !  think,  when  life's  declining  hours 
To  chilling  penury  are  consign'd, 
And  pain  has  palsied  all  his  powers ; 
Ah !  think  what  woes  await  the  blind  !" 


James  Wilson,  as  the  author  of  some  very  cre- 
ditable verse,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  chapter, 
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He  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
Blind  Travellers  in  connection  with  some  facts  given 
by  him  concerning  the  pedestrianism  of  the  blind. 
From  a  memoir  of  himself,  prefixed  to  his  i  Biogra- 
phy of  the  Blind,'  we  learn  that  he  was  born  in  1779, 
at  Richmond,  in  the  North  American  state  of  Vir- 
ginia. His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  who  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  devoted  himself  to  the 
royal  cause,  in  which  he  lost  all  his  property,  and 
suffered  imprisonment.  His  health  also  failing,  he 
concluded  to  return  to  Europe ;  but  on  the  voyage 
he  and  his  wife  died  within  twenty  minutes  of 
each  other,  and  were  in  the  same  hammock  con- 
signed to  the  great  deep.  Their  infant  boy,  now 
an  orphan,  was  seized  by  the  small-pox  during  the 
same  voyage,  and  was  deprived  by  that  dreadful 
disease  of  his  sight,  and  nearly  of  his  life.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  at  Belfast,  the  child,  whose 
family  and  connections  were  utterly  unknown,  was 
by  the  captain  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  church- 
warden, with  money  sufficient  to  prevent  him  for 
five  years  from  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish. 
A  situation  more  friendless  and  helpless  than  that 
in  which  this  poor  child  was  left,  cannot  well  be 
imagined  ;  but  that  kind  Providence,  which  "  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  raised  up  friends 
for  the  forlorn  little  stranger,  especially  in  the 
nurse  to  whose  care  he  was  consigned,  and  who 
watched  over  him  with  maternal  solicitude  till  his 
health  was  restored.  Not  long  after  his  right  eye 
was  couched,  and  in  consequence  of  this  operation 
he  was  enabled  soon  to  discern  surrounding  ob- 
jects and  their  various  colours.  This  enjoyment 
did  not  indeed  last  long ;  but  the  recollection  of  it 
afforded  him  pleasure  even  to  old  age.     At  the 
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age  of  seven  years  the  attack  of  a  cow  endangered 
his  life,  and  utterly  deprived  him  of  the  sight 
which  had  been  partially  restored.  A  few  years 
after  he  lost  his  kind  foster-mother,  and  became 
dependent  on  his  own  exertions  ;  and,  as  described 
in  the  chapter  already  referred  to,  obtained  good 
employment  in  the  somewhat  strange  capacity  of  a 
messenger.  He  then  began  to  pay  some  attention 
to  music,  and  his  humble  fiddle  was  soon  in  de- 
mand at  merry-makings.  But  the  sort  of  com- 
pany and  the  scenes  with  which  he  thus  became 
associated,  were  averse  to  his  habits  of  mind,  and 
soon  became  so  painful  to  him  that  he  abandoned 
this  pursuit  altogether.  About  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  became  alive  to  the  value  of  books.  By  the 
assistance  of  a  boy  of  his  own  age  who  read  to  him, 
Wilson  made  his  way  through  a  large  course  of 
reading  in  novels  and  romances.  But  the  French 
Revolution,  which  roused  the  souls  of  men  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  turned  his  attention  to  poli- 
tics ;  for  the  news  of  the  day  was  more  exciting 
than  any  tale  that  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised. 
In  listening  to  such  reading  he  found  his  appre- 
hension much  assisted  by  the  knowledge  of  certain 
dry  matters  of  detail,  which  he  therefore  strove  to 
fix  in  his  memory.  For  such  operations  the  bliricl 
by  much  meditating  on  what  they  hear,  and  striv- 
ing to  fix  it  on  the  mind,  have  great  advantages, 
and  are  usually  noted  for  their  excellent  memories. 
This  was  the  case  with  James  Wilson,  who  soon 
knew  the  names,  stations,  and  commanders  of 
almost  all  the  ships  in  the  navy,  and  was  also  ac- 
quainted with  "  the  number,  facing,  and  name  of 
every  regiment  in  the  army,  according  to  the  re- 
spective towns,  cities,  or  shires  from  which  they 
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were  raised.  This  accomplishment  soon  made  him 
the  living  army  and  navy  list  for  the  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  relations  in  either  branch 
of  the  service,  whom  he  was  also  capable  of  in- 
forming of  all  the  general  news.  The  following 
anecdote  shows  the  strength  of  his  memory  at  this 
period  : — 

"  Being  invited  by  a  friend  to  spend  an  evening 
at  his  house,  I  had  scarcely  sat  down  when  three 
gentlemen  entered.  The  conversation  turned  upon 
the  news  of  the  day.  I  was  requested  by  my  friend 
to  repeat  the  names  of  as  many  of  the  ships  of  the 
British  navy  as  I  could  recollect,  telling  me  that 
he  had  a  particular  reason  for  the  request.  I  com- 
menced, and  my  friend  marked  them  down  as  I 
went  along,  until  I  had  repeated  six  hundred  and 
twenty,  when  he  stopped  me,  saying  I  had  gone  far 
enough.  The  cause  of  his  request  was  then  explain- 
ed. One  of  the  gentlemen  had  wagered  a  supper  that 
I  could  not  name  five  hundred  ;  he  however  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  pleased  at  his  loss,  having 
been,  as  he  acknowledged,  highly  entertained  by 
the  experiment." 

Verse  had  early  engaged  James  Wilson's  atten- 
tion, and  by  this  time  he  had  become  the  laureate 
of  the  poor,  his  muse  being  put  largely  under  con- 
tribution in  furnishing  the  young  people  of  his 
acquaintance  with  epigrams,  love  songs,  epistles, 
and  acrostics  in  praise  of  their  sweethearts.  Of 
these  his  early  effusions  he  speaks  with  becoming 
disrespect,  which  affords  the  best  sign  of  his  subse- 
quent advancement,  which  indeed  is  still  further 
manifested  by  the  volumes  of  respectable  verse — 
his  collected  poems — which  he  eventually,  and  at 
distant  intervals,  published. 
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"'  In  the  year  1800  an  institution  was  established 
at  Belfast,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  those  who 
were  deprived  of  sight  in  employments  suited  to 
their  unfortunate  condition.  James  entered  this 
institution,  and  acquired  there  a  partial  knowledge 
of  the  upholstery  business,  in  which  he  afterwards 
obtained  employment  on  his  own  account,  from 
kind  friends,  many  of  whom  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
trive for  him  work,  for  which  they  had  no  imme- 
diate use,  merely  to  keep  him  employed. 

In  1 803  a  number  of  young  men  formed  a  read- 
ing society  at  Belfast,  and  although  they  were  all 
mechanics,  yet  were  they  also  men  of  taste,  and 
many  of  them  possessed  of  considerable  talent. 
Into  this  society  Wilson  was  kindly  admitted  as  a 
member,  without  being  subject  to  the  expense  at- 
tending its  regulations.  One  of  the  members, 
possessed  by  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  pro- 
posed to  James  a  kind  of  partnership  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit,  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  if  the  blind 
man  would  borrow  books,  the  other  would  read 
them  to  him.  The  stated  hours  for  this  employ- 
ment, so  interesting  to  both,  were  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  to  one  in  the  morning  in  the  winter 
season,  and  from  seven  till  eleven  in  the  evening 
during  winter.  Wilson  goes  on  to  state  :  "  When 
I  was  not  particularly  engaged,  I  frequently  at- 
tended him  at  other  intervals.  At  breakfast  he 
had  half  an  hour  allotted  him,  at  dinner  a  whole 
hour.  Every  minute  of  this  was  filled  up,  for  he 
generally  read  to  me  between  every  cup  of  tea ; 
and  by  this  means  I  committed  to  memory  a  vast 
collection  of  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
I  still  retain,  and  which  have  been  till  the  present 
time  a  never-failing  source  of  amusement  to  me. 
The  more  I  heard  read  the  more  my  desire  for 
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knowledge  increased,  while  I  learned  at  the  same 
time  that 

'    "  The  more  a  man  knows,  he  finds  he  knows  the  less." 

So  ardent  and  steady  was  my  desire  for  knowledge 
at  that  time,  that  I  could  never  bear  to  be  absent 
a  single  night  from  my  friend,  and  often  when 
working  in  the  country,  where  I  could  have  been 
comfortably  accommodated,  I  have  walked  three 
or  four  miles  to  be  at  my  post  in  time.  Pinched 
with  cold,  and  drenched  with  rain,  I  have  sat 
down  and  listened  for  hours  together  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Plutarch,  Bollin,  and  Clarendon.  For 
seven  or  eight  years  we  continued  this  course  of 
reading ;  but  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  authors 
we  perused  in  that  time,  would  be  foreign  from 
my  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  every  book  in 
the  English  language  which  we  could  procure  was 
read  with  avidity.  Ancient  and  modern  history, 
poetry,  biography,  essays,  magazines,  voyages, 
travels,  &c,  were  among  our  studies." 

"We  are  greatly  concerned  to  learn  that  Holman's 
happy  experience  as  to  the  aversion  of  men  to  take 
advantage  of  the  blind  in  pecuniary  matters,  is  not 
corroborated  by  that  of  Wilson,  who  informs  us 
that  the  persons  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  his  little  domestic  concerns  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance  of  such 
affairs,  as  well  as  of  his  blindness.  This  experience, 
enforced  by  the  advice  of  friends,  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  matrimony ;  and  he  accordingly  paid  his 
addresses  to  a  young  woman  who  had  previously 
been  known  to  him,  and  had  won  his  esteem.  He 
began  his  courtship  by  addressing  a  copy  of  verses 
to  the  object  of  his  affections ;  and  this,  he  assures 
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us,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  produced  an  im- 
pression which  was  never  after  effaced.  After  two 
years'  correspondence,  they  were  married  ;  and 
James  concludes  his  interesting  memoir  with  the 
assurance  that  since  then  they  had  spent  thirty- two 
years  together,  happy  in  each  other's  society ;  and 
that  under  all  the  trials  which  had  befallen  them 
during  that  period,  arising  from  loss  of  children, 
bad  health,  and  distressed  circumstances,  a  murmur 
had  never  crossed  the  lips  of  this  excellent  woman. 

The  most  recent,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
instances  of  poetical  gifts  among  the  blind,  is  that 
of  Frances  Brown,  the  author  of  '  The  Star  of  At- 
teghei,  and  other  Poems,'  first  published  in  a  col- 
lected form  in  1844.  A  sketch  of  her  touching 
and  encouraging  history  is  given  in  the  editor's 
preface  to  this  work,  and  from  this  the  following 
facts  are  drawn. 

Frances  Brown  was  born  in  1816,  at  Stranorlar, 
in  the  county  of  Donegal,  her  father  being  the 
postmaster  of  the  village.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  she  lost  her  sight  by  the  small-pox,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  she  never  received  any  regular 
education.  The  deficiency  in  this  respect  was  first 
suggested  to  her  at  an  early  age  by  her  inability 
to  understand  many  words  used  by  her  pastor  m 
his  sermon  ;  and  from  that  time  she  made  it  a 
practice  to  ask  from  any  person  who  appeared 
likely  to  inform  her,  the  meaning  of  every  word 
unintelligible  to  her  which  reached  her  ear.  The 
stock  of  words  thus  acquired  was  greatly  enlarged 
from  hearing  her  brothers  and  sisters  con  aloud 
their  lessons  from  the  Dictionary  and  Grammar. 
As  her  memory  was  better  than  theirs  (perhaps 
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rendered  so  by  necessity),  she  learned  the  task 
much  sooner  than  they,  and  frequently  heard  them 
repeat  it. 

Miss  Brown,  who  in  part  relates  her  own  history, 
says,  "  My  first  acquaintance  with  books  was  neces- 
sarily formed  amongst  those  which  are  most  com- 
mon in  country  villages.  6  Susan  Gray,'  '  The 
Negro  Servant/  *  The  Gentle  Shepherd,'  Mungo 
Park's '  Travels,'  and,  of  course, '  Robinson  Crusoe/ 
were  among  the  first  of  my  literary  friends  ;  for  I 
often  heard  them  read  by  my  relatives,  and  remem- 
ber to  have  taken  a  strange  delight  in  them  when  I 
am  sure  they  were  not  half  understood.  Books 
have  been  always  scarce  in  our  remote  neighbour- 
hood, and  were  much  more  so  in  my  childhood  ; 
but  the  craving  for  knowledge  which  then  com- 
menced grew  with  my  growth ;  and  as  I  had  no 
books  of  my  own  in  those  days,  my  only  resource 
was  borrowing  from  the  few  acquaintances  I  had, 
to  some  of  whom  I  owe  obligations  of  the  kind 
that  will  never  be  forgotten.  In  this  way  I  ob- 
tained the  reading  of  many  valuable  works,  though 
generally  old  ones  ;  but  it  was  a  great  day  for  me 
when  the  first  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  fell  into 
my  hands.  It  was  the  c  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,' 
and  was  lent  me  by  a  friend,  whose  family  were 
rather  better  provided  with  books  than  most  in  our 
neighbourhood. 

"  My  delight  in  the  work  was  very  great,  even 
then ;  and  I  contrived,  by  means  of  borrowing,  to 
get  acquainted  in  a  very  short  time  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  works  of  its  illustrious  author,  for  works 
of  fiction,  about  this  time,  occupied  all  my  thoughts. 
I  had  a  curious  mode  of  impressing  on  my  memory 
what  had  been  read,  namely,  lying  awake,  in  the 
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silence  of  the  night,  and  repeating  it  all  over  to 
myself.  To  that  habit  I  probably  owe  the  extreme 
tenacity  of  memory  which  I  now  possess  ;  but,  like 
all  other  good  things,  it  had  its  attendant  evil,  for 
I  have  often  thought  it  curious  that,  whilst  I  never 
forgot  any  scrap  of  knowledge  collected,  however 
small,  yet  the  common  events  of  daily  life  slip 
from  my  memory  so  quickly  that  I  can  scarcely 
find  anything  again  which  I  have  once  laid  aside." 

From  historical  novels  Miss  Brown  soon  made 
the  step — less  considerable  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed— to  history  itself;  Baine's  *  History  of  the 
French  War '  being  the  work  which  marks  the 
point  of  transition.  This  book  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  her  mind,  and  works  of  fiction  from 
that  time  lost  their  value  to  her  in  comparison 
with  the  more  wonderful  romance  of  history.  But 
books  of  this  kind  were  scarce  in  her  remote  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Hume's  'History  of  England,'  and 
two  or  three  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  were 
all  she  could  reach,  till  a  friend  obliged  her  with 
that  voluminous  work  the  'Universal  History' — 
the  most  singular  loan  or  gift  that  was  perhaps 
ever  made  to  a  blind  person.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  only  the  ancient  part,  but  that  contains  twenty- 
two  volumes  of  awfully  solid  reading,  which  made 
her  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  and  other  ancient  nations.  The  fund  of  in- 
formation thus  acquired  was  afterwards  increased 
from  many  other  sources. 

These  historical  studies  made  a  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy necessary.  She  began  to  acquire  this  in  the 
mode  already  indicated,  by  learning  the  lessons  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters.  In  order  to  obtain  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  relative  situation  of  distant 
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places,  she  sometimes  requested  a  friend,  who  could 
trace  maps,  to  place  her  finger  upon  some  well- 
known  spot,  the  situation  of  which  was  already 
known  to  her,  and  then  conduct  the  fingers  of  the 
other  hand  to  any  place  in  the  map  the  situation 
of  which  she  desired  to  ascertain.  By  this  plan, 
having  previously  known  how  the  cardinal  points 
were  placed,  she  was  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  not  only  of  the  boundaries  and  mag- 
nitude of  various  countries,  but  also  of  the  courses 
of  rivers  and  mountain-chains.  The  familiarity 
which  we  acquire  with  such  facts  by  having  maps 
always  before  our  eyes  renders  us  but  ill  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  difficulties  which  the  blind  have  to 
encounter  in  forming  an  acquaintance  with  them. 
The  geography  of  Miss  Brown's  volume  is,  however, 
for  the  most  part  correct :  although  in  physical  geo- 
graphy and  natural  history  there  are  discrepancies 
which  are  indicative  of  a  large  mass  of  minute  par- 
ticles of  knowledge,  scarcely  to  be  gathered  up  by 
those  who  read  with  the  eyes  of  others,  but  which 
are'yet  essential  to  "  keeping  "  and  to  exact  truth  in 
verse-painting.  Thus,  in  '  The  Unsent  Messenger ' 
we  are  told  that 

Lofty  palm  and  cedar  blent 


Their  shadows  over  Jacob's  tent ;" 

in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  trees  of  habitat  so 
different  could  not  unite  their  shadows  over  any  tent. 
Such  anomalies  might  occur  in  any  poet,  but  in 
the  blind  only  are  they  indicative  of  condition  : 
others  will  presently  occur. 

Frances  Brown  herself  alludes,  with  much  feel- 
ing, to  her  distressing  dependence  on  the  eyes  and 
goodwill    of  others.      The  circumstances  of  her 
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family  did  not  afford  much  leisure  to  any  of  its 
members  ;  and  her  invention  was  early  taxed  to 
find  time  for  those  who  could  read.  Sometimes 
she  did  the  work  assigned  to  them,  or  rendered 
them  other  little  services ;  for,  like  most  persons 
in  the  same  condition,  necessity  and  habit  had 
made  her  more  active  in  this  respect  than  people 
in  ordinary  circumstances  would  suppose.  The 
lighter  kinds  of  reading  were  thus  easily  managed, 
but  her  young  relatives  were  not  always  willing  to 
waste  their  time  and  breath  upon  the  drier  but 
more  instructive  works  which  Frances  latterly  pre- 
ferred. By  way  of  tempting  them  to  this  task,  she 
was  wont,  by  way  of  recompense,  to  relate  to  them 
long  stories,  and  even  novels,  which  perhaps  they 
had  formerly  read,  but  forgotten :  and  thus  her 
memory,  as  she  remarks,  may  be  said  to  have 
earned  supplies  for  itself. 

From  her  earliest  years  Frances  Brown  had  a 
strong  love  for  poetry,  and  could  commit  verses  to 
memory  with  greater  rapidity  than  most  children. 
A  few  psalms  of  the  Scotch  version,  Watts's  Divine 
Songs,  and  some  old  country  songs,  formed  the 
limits  of  her  poetical  knowledge  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  when  she  made  her  first  attempt  at  versifi- 
cation upon  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  specimens 
from  the  works  of  the  best  living  poets  contained 
in  the  provincial  newspapers,  furnished  rich  enter- 
tainment as  she  grew  older.  When  such  pieces 
reached  her  she  never  rested  till  they  were  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  she  would  afterwards  repeat 
them  often  for  her  own  amusement  when  alone,  or 
during  the  sleepless  nights  to  which  she  was  sub- 
ject. Many  attempts  at  poetical  composition  during 
these  years  afforded  occupation  still  more  interest- 
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ing.  These  were,  as  she  admits,  during  the  first 
years,  but  feeble  imitations  of  everything  she  knew 
— from  the  Psalms  to  Gray's  '  Elegy.'  When  she 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Burns 
they  took  the  place  of  all  others  in  her  mind,  till 
she  obtained  access  to  the  '  Iliad,'  in  Pope's  trans- 
lation, which  was  like  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world,  and  effected  a  total  change  in  all  her  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  poetry.  Her  own  verses  had  by 
this  time  accumulated  into  a  considerable  manu- 
script, which  of  course  she  regarded  with  some 
partiality ;  but  Homer  had  enlarged  her  poetical 
perceptions,  and  in  a  fit  of  sovereign  contempt  she 
committed  the  whole  of  her  own  compositions  to 
the  flames.  We  must  confess  that  Burns  seems  to 
us  quite  as  well  calculated  to  produce  this  par- 
ticular result  as  Homer,  especially  to  a  lady — 
whom  also  we  should  have  supposed  likely  to  prefer 
the  '  Odyssey'  to  the  '  Iliad.'  The  act  of  commit- 
ting masses  of  early  scribble  to  the  flames,  is  one 
which  most  young  authors  commit  at  some  time  or 
other,  and  on  which  they  usually  look  back  with 
some  complacency,  as  upon  some  great  act  of  moral 
heroism,  whatever  might  be  the  immediately  in- 
ducing motive. 

Miss  Brown  in  like  manner  became  acquainted 
with  other  classic  authors  in  translations.  But, 
after  Homer,  the  work  that  made  the  greatest  im- 
pression upon  her  mind  was  '  Childe  Harold.'  The 
former  had  induced  her  to  burn  her  manuscripts, 
the  latter  made  her  resolve  against  writing  verse 
in  future.  In  this  resolution  she  persevered  for 
several  years;  but  having,  in  the  summer  of  1840, 
heard  a  friend  read  the  story  of  '  La  Perouse,'  it 
struck  her  that  there  was  a  remarkable  similarity 
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between  it  and  one  related  in  an  old  country  song 
called  '  The  Lost  Ship/  which  she  had  heard  in  her 
childhood.  The  song  in  question  was  of  very  low 
composition,  but  there  was  one  line  at  the  termi- 
nation of  each  verse  which  haunted  her  imagina- 
tion, and  seemed  to  deserve  a  better  poem.     This 

line, 

"  They  ne'er  were  heard  of  more," 

and  the  story  of  La  Perouse,  together  with  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  poetry,  at  length  induced 
our  blind  poetess  to  break  the  resolution  she  had 
so  long  kept,  and  the  result  was  the  little  poem 
called  La  Perouse,  which  appears  in  the  volume 
of  her  collected  poems.  Soon  after  she  made  her 
appearance  in  print  by  sending  some  pieces  to  the 
'  Irish  Penny  Journal,'  which  were  very  favourably 
received.  In  1841  she  became  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
London  '  Athenaeum,'  which  she  knew  only  from 
report ;  but  as  no  copy  of  that  useful  publication 
reached  her  neighbourhood,  she  was  unable  to 
borrow  it,  and  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  to 
obtain  it  for  herself.  With  this  object  she  sent  a 
number  of  small  poems  to  the  editor,  with  the  offer 
of  further  contributions,  and  solicited  that  a  copy 
of  the  Journal  might  be  sent  to  her  in  return. 
Her  application  was  long  unanswered,  and  she  had 
given  up  all  for  lost,  when  the  arrival  of  many 
numbers  of  the  Journal,  with  a  letter  from  the 
editor,  pleasingly  astonished  her,  and  gratified  a 
wish  which  had  haunted  her  very  dreams.  From 
that  time  her  name  and  pretensions  have  been  more 
before  the  public,  and  the  favour  with  which  her 
productions  were  received,  eventually  encouraged 
her  to  put  forth  the  volume  of  pleasant  verse  which 
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she  has  lately  given  to  the  world,  and  which  has 
been  instrumental  in  ameliorating  some  of  the  evils 
of  her  condition  by  procuring  for  her  a  small  pen- 
sion for  life,  from  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the 
prime  minister's  lady.  The  way  in  which  this  may 
enhance  her  comforts  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
fruits  of  her  contributions  to  the  i  Athenaeum '  en- 
abled her  to  procure  some  instructive  books,  which 
supplied  in  some  measure  the  want  of  early  educa- 
tion, while  they  have  been  sources  of  unspeakable 
amusement  to  her  in  her  solitude.  The  editor 
adds,  that  one  of  the  first  consequences  derived  by 
her  from  the  fact  of  her  talent  coming  back  to  her 
in  the  shape  of  money,  was  the  education  of  a 
young  sister,  with  a  portion  of  that  money,  to  be 
her  amanuensis.  "  Every  step  gained  by  her  in 
learning,  valued  for  itself,  is  valued  more  as  the 
road  to  another.  The  knowledge  earned  is  at  once 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  further  knowledge. 
Of  all  the  fruit  which  she  gathers,  the  seed  is 
saved  for  a  new  increase.  The  energy  displayed 
from  her  childhood  by  this  almost  friendless  girl, 
raises,  the  editor  cannot  but  think,  at  once  the 
interest  and  character  of  her  muse.  There  is  some- 
thing touching,  and  teaching  too,  in  the  picture  of 
that  perseverance,  which  has  conquered  to  itself 
an  inner  world  of  thought  in  lieu  of  that  outer 
world  so  early  withdrawn  from  the  sense.  The 
bard  gathers  dignity  from  the  darkness  amid  which 
he  sings,  as  the  darkness  itself  is  lightened  by  the 
song/' 

With  the  poetry  of  Miss  Brown  we  have  nothing 
to  do  further  than  as  it  may  afford  illustrations  of 
the  theme  we  have  chosen.  It  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult in  this  age  of  exact  requirement  and  general 
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poetical  taste  to  satisfy  the  public  than  it  was  in 
the  last  century ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  small  praise 
to  our  poetess  to  have  produced  much  well  con- 
structed verse,  which  the  public  has  read,  and  has 
received  with  favour.  Poetry  which  obtains  this 
degree  of  distinction  in  the  present  day  must  be 
good,  and  can  need  little  of  that  indulgence  which 
the  public  might  be  expected  to  show  towards  verse 
composed  under  such  disadvantages  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. In  any  case,  Miss  Brown's  effusions  would 
be  received  with  sympathy  and  respect;  but  no 
degree  of  sympathy  and  indulgence  would  induce 
people  to  read  and  take  interest  in  that  which  is 
not  in  itself  pleasing,  or  which  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  cultivated  taste. ,  Many  of  her 
lyrical  pieces  are  truly  beautiful,  and  will  bear 
comparison  with  anything  of  the  same  kind  which 
this  age  has  produced ;  and  all  of  them  may  be 
read  with  pleasure,  as  the  least  excellent  among 
them  are  neatly  executed,  and  afford  some  fine 
thoughts  and  striking  lines  to  repay  perusal.  With 
the  long  poem,  the  Star  of  Atteghei,  we  are  less 
gratified.  It  is  written  in  fluent  verse  ;  but  the 
theme  appears  to  have  been  ill-chosen,  the  story 
being  of  little  interest,  and  the  scene  being  laid 
among  a  people  (the  Circassians)  whose  manners 
have  not  been  well  understood  by  the  author,  and 
in  a  country  the  distinctive  features  of  which  have 
not  been  adequately  produced.  We  are  perhaps 
the  more  sensible  of  this  from  possessing  some 
slight  personal  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
people.  Domestic  themes  would  be  more  pleasing 
and  congenial ;  but  as  in  these  the  absence  of  the 
minute  details  in  word-painting  from  materials 
which  the  sight  supplies,  would  then  be  very  appa- 
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rent,  points  of  sentiment  exhibited  in  lyrical  verse 
probably  form  the  kind  of  composition  in  which  she 
will  be,  as  she  has  hitherto  been,  most  successful. 
The  poetess  seems  indeed  to  have  a  strong  predi- 
lection for  scenes  of  war  and  military  strife,  which 
may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
<  Iliad.' 

There  is  not  a  line  about  blindness  in  the  whole 
volume  of  poetry ;  and  we  are  pleased  with  this, 
because  in  point  of  fact  the  state  of  blindness  from 
infancy — however  deeply  to  be  lamented  by  those 
who  enjoy  sight  and  know  the  sources  of  pleasure 
and  usefulness  which  it  opens — can  afford  few  ma- 
terials of  sorrow  to  one  who  knows  not  this,  and 
can  scarcely  be  practically  aware  that  there  is  any 
happier  physical  condition  than  her  own.  It  would 
require  very  close  inspection  to  discover  that  the 
author  is  blind.  Points  of  sight  and  scenery, 
which  could  be  only  learned  from  others,  are 
dashed  off  with  a  free  hand ;  and  although  an 
inevitable  want  of  faith  and  sympathy  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  blind  persons,  whom  we  know  to  be 
speaking  of  that  which  they  could  not  possibly 
observe  or  feel  for  themselves,  is  a  sad  drawback 
upon  our  satisfaction,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
skill  writh  which  the  images  of  visual  objects 
acquired  from  books  and  speech  are  combined,  so 
as  to  produce  a  picture  in  which  no  glaring  error 
can  be  detected,  though  it  may  be  wanting  in 
warmth  and  colour. 

In  going  through  the  book  we  have  marked  a 
few  passages  which  struck  us  more  or  less  with 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  author. 

u  To-day  no  sound  of  strife  was  there, 
No  trace  of  life  in  earth  or  air, 
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Save  where  the  fading  watch-fire  shone 
From  craggy  summit,  high  and  lone, 
As  fitfully  its  radiance  fell 
Upon  the  mountain  sentinel, 
Who,  armed  in  gleaming  panoply. 
Stood  out  against  the  morning  sky." 

This  picture  is  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  made  by- 
one  who  had  seen  the  effects  it  represents.  If  it 
were  made  up  of  separate  ideas,  the  precision  with 
which  they  are  put  together  would  be  truly  won- 
derful. The  whole  is  indeed  probably  copied  from 
the  poetry  or  prose  of  Scott,  who  has  many  such 
pictures ;  but  the  great  propriety  with  which  it  is 
fitted  in  and  applied  by  our  blind  author  is  still 
worthy  of  admiration. 

"  And  bright  beyond  a  poet's  praise, 
The  valley  spread  beneath  his  gaze : 
Where  fruitful  fields  of  golden  corn, 
Were  bending  to  the  breeze  of  morn ; 
And  lovely  was  the  dewy  green 
Of  sunny  slopes  that  lay  between, — 
Amid  whose  greenness  breathed  such  flowers 
As  might  have  bloomed  in  Eden's  bowers. 
Yet  lovelier  far  the  hills  around ; 
With  bleating  flocks  and  vineyards  crowned, — 
And  stately  groves  of  giant  oak, 
Beneath  whose  shadow  curled  the  smoke 
Of  hidden  homes,  and  foliage  shrined 
From  spoiler's  eye  and  mountain  wind." 

The  same  observation  applies  to  this.  The  last 
line  but  two,  however,  illustrates  an  observation 
we  have  made  that  Miss  Brown  uses  shade  and 
shadow  as  synonymous.  Of  shade  she  could  have 
an  idea,  from  having  herself  when  under  a  tree 
realized  the  consciousness  of  being  screened  from 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  ;  but  of  shadow,  as  distinct 
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from  shade,  she  does  not  appear  to  have  had  an 
idea,  for  whenever  she  does  use  it,  shade  is  meant. 

"  But  all !  how  lonely  sat  the  chief 
Of  Nottakhaitzi's  lordly  line, 
Aged,  but  stately  as  a  pine 
That  storms  had  left  without  a  leaf."   p.  21. 

The  author  had  heard  that  a  leafless  tree  was  a 
proper  figure  for  the  subject,  and  the  rhyme  re- 
quired that  the  tree  should  be  a  pine  ;  but  her 
observation  could  not  teach  her  that  this  was  about 
the  most  unsuitable  tree  for  the  purpose  she  could 
have  chosen  — first  because  the  tree  is  not  "  stately" 
in  the  sense  intended,  and  secondly  because  most 
pine-trees,  being  evergreens,  are  not  liable  to  be 
divested  of  their  leaves  by  storms, 

"  Know  ye  Pitzounda's  lovely  bay, 
That  'mid  its  circling  mountains  lies,, 
Where  cedar-forests  stretch  away, 
From  the  bright  waters  to  the  skies  j 
Till  in  the  distant  azure  fades 
The  glory  of  the  sylvan  shades."     p.  34. 

This  is  in  many  respects  a  surprising  picture^ 
taken  by  itself,  for  a  blind  person  to  exhibit,  and, 
more  than  any  other  in  the  book,  perhaps,  shows  a 
marvellous  faculty  in  retaining  and  applying  images 
of  visual  objects.  In  this  point  of  view  the  passage 
was  singled  out  for  special  praise,  when  the  book 
which  contains  it  appeared.  Yet  to  one  who  has 
read  the  whole  book,  and  has  possessed  himself  of 
the  senses  in  which  particular  words  are  used  by 
the  author,  the  picture  wrill  be  found  to  exhibit 
combinations  which  would  scarcely  occur  to  one 
who  had  seen  such  objects  as  it  represents.  First, 
the   description   states    that   the   mountains   were 
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covered  with  cedar  trees  from  the  water's  edge  to 
the  skies.  Now  if  the  mountains  were  very  high, 
as  the  description  implies,  no  poet  who  ever  saw 
real  mountains  would  think  of  clothing  them  from 
base  to  summit  with  one  kind  of  tree,  throughout 
the  different  zones  of  vegetation  ;  and  again,  a 
cedar  forest  scarcely,  we  apprehend,  begins  so  low 
as  the  sea- shore,  nor,  if  the  mountains  are  very 
high,  does  it  reach  to  their  summit.  Again,  moun- 
tains, wooded  or  un wooded,  do  not  fade  away  in 
distant  azure.  The  azure  is  in  the  zenith,  and  the 
tops  of  the  distant  mountains  fade  away  in  the  haze 
which  gathers  around  their  summits.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  our  poetess  has  no  other  idea  of  the  sky 
than  that  it  is  "  azure,"  the  epithet  which  she  inva- 
riably applies  to  it. 

"  'Twas  when  the  yellow  corn  was  waving 
Aronnd  her  like  a  golden  sea, 
And  summer's  latest  tints  were  laving 
Pitzounda's  woods, — where  rock  and  tree 
Had  caught  the  solemn  tint  that  lies 
In  the  still  depth  of  autumn  skies."     p.  50. 

This  is 'fine  and  accurate.  We  note  it  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  the  two  first  lines.  The  idea  of 
comparing  the  undulations  of  a  field  of  corn  to 
that  of  the  sea,  is  common  in  poetry,  and  was  pro- 
bably derived  from  that  source,  and  not  formed  by 
induction  and  comparison  in  the  mind  of  the  author. 
Indeed,  it  is  such  a  comparison  as  every  one  who  has 
seen  both  objects  never  fails  to  make ;  and  it  must 
often  have  been  made  in  her  presence.  Thus  was 
acquired  the  idea,  impossible  to  be  originally  con- 
ceived by  a  blind  person,  that  a  field  of  corn  and 
the  sea  had  certain  similar  motions,  described  in 
both  by  the  epithet  u  waving."     Then  corn  and 
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gold  had  often  been  mentioned  as  "  yellow,"  and 
hence  corn  might  be  called  "  golden,"  and  is  often 
so  called  in  poetry.  Thus  corn  being  comparable 
to  gold,  and  in  its  motions  to  the  sea,  we  come  to 
the  description  of  afield  of  corn  as  "  a  golden  sea," 
and  find  how  the  idea  involved  in  that  phrase  might 
be  formed  in  the  mind  of  a  blind  person,  supposing 
that  it  were  not  directly  taken  from  some  other 
poet. 

"  A  warrior  came,  his  burnished  mail 
Was  dim  with  dust,  and  large  and  pale 
The  foam-flakes  on  his  gallant  steed, 
Which  told  of  far  and  fearful  speed." 

The  fact  that  Miss  Brown's  father  is  a  country 
postmaster,  might  easily  suggest  the  mode  in  which 
she  might  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  foam- 
ing horse,  as  here  represented,  for  the  notice  of  the 
circumstance  by  others,  in  the  presence  of  an  over- 
ridden horse,  would  excite  inquiry  and  produce 
explanation.  The  word  "pale"  as  applied  to 
foam-flakes  is  unusual,  and  we  believe  unexampled. 
It  seems  to  us  clear  that  having  heard  "  pale  " 
explained  by  "  white,' '  she  regarded  the  words  as 
synonymous,  and  was  hence  led  to  apply  "  pale  " 
in  a  sense  in  which  one  possessed  of  sight  would 
scarcely  use  it.  "  White  "  is  the  proper  word  ; 
"  pale "  has  no  significance.  Indeed,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used,  it  would  seem  in- 
tended to  convey  the  impression  that  the  paleness 
of  the  foam-flakes  as  well  as  their  largeness  was 
indicative  of  the  excess  of  the  animal's  exertions. 

"  'Twas  midnight ;  upon  Soudjouk's  bay 
The  summer  moon  shone  full  and  bright, 
And  broad  the  slumbering  Euxine  lay 
Beneath  the  calm  and  cloudless  light, — 
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Which  to  her  waveless  breast  had  given 

The  glory  both  of  earth  and  heaven, 

For  all  things  seen  were  mirrored  there, — 

From  starry  sky  and  moonlight  fair, 

To  the  dark  mountains,  high  and  steep, 

That  stood  like  watchers  o'er  the  deep, 

Eobed,  now  in  forests  green  and  old, — 

Now  crowned  with  glaciers  white  and  cold, 

On  rocky  summits  bare  and  bold, 

Like  relics  of  an  early  world 

Of  old  to  hopeless  ruin  hurled, — 

That,  in  their  barren  strength,  frowned  on 

When  all  its  fairer  things  were  gone. 

There  peak  on  peak  sublimely  soared 

In  rival  grandeur, — till  in  vain 

Had  even  the  eagle's  eye  explored 

The  limit  of  their  boundless  chain, 4 

With  many  a  deep  and  wild  ravine, 

And  lovely  valley  spread  between."    p.  77. 

Now  this,  we  take  to  be  such  a  moonlight  scene 
as  only  the  blind  could  give ;  and  to  our  mind  it 
strikingly  evinces  the  indistinctness  of  many  of  the 
ideas  concerning  light  which  with  the  utmost  care 
they  are  not  able  to  avoid.  It  is  clear  that  the 
author  could  not  form  any  idea  of  the  different 
degrees  of  light  afforded  by  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
The  scene  which  she  describes  could  only  be 
visible  by  sunlight ;  and  none  of  the  proper  effects 
of  moonlight  are  noticed.  Besides,  all  these  ob- 
jects are  here  reflected  upon  the  water,  which  is  not 
possible  upon  a  sea-shore,  seeing  that  even  by  sun- 
light those  objects  only  are  reflected  which  directly 
overhang  deep  and  still  water.  Then  again,  we 
fancy  the  author  has  not  realized  to  her  mind  the 
difference  between  a  moonlight  and  starlight  night. 
She  is  obviously  unaware  that  in  a  moonlight  night 
so  bright  as  described,  the  stars  do  not  appear  ;  yet 
here  they  are,  reflected  together  with  the  moon 
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upon  the  waters.  The  proper  effect  of  moonbeams 
playing  upon  the  water  escapes  her.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  clear  how  a  blind  person  could  grasp  the  idea 
of  rays  of  light ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
idea,  it  would  appear  that  the  effect  of  moonbeams 
upon  water,  of  which  she  had  heard  or  read,  seemed 
to  her  simply  the  reflection  of  the  moon's  image 
upon  the  surface.* 

Other  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  given ; 
but  they  are  not  numerous.  In  general  we  may 
observe  that  the  poetess  usually  applies  the  ordi- 
nary terms  of  description,  which  her  hearing  has 
supplied  with  tact  and  judgment,  and  fails  only 
when  she  attempts  new  combinations  and  original 
description.  This  liability  to  spoil  a  picture  by  a 
few  words  misapplied  must  be  a  serious  drawback 
upon  the  pleasure  which  the  blind  obtain  in  poetical 
composition.     That  Spence,  after  a  very  minute 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  print,  we  have  looked  into 
Spencer's  '  Circassia/  on  which  Miss  Brown's  descriptions 
are  founded ;  and  we  find  there  none  of  the  circumstances 
which  we  have  indicated  as  inaccurate.  The  scenery  of 
Soudjouk  bay  is  in  Spencer  (vol.  i.  p.  265)  visible  at  night, 
aot  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  though  the  moon  shone,  but 
from  the  light  of  the  blazing  villages  of  the  mountaineers 
upon  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  the  soldiers'  watch-fires. 
And  in  the  original  the  description  of  Pitzounda's  bay  is 
simply  this :  "  The  mountains  rose  to  a  very  considerable 
altitude  ;  some  were  even  crowned  with  snow,  while  forests 
[)f  gigantic  trees  covered  their  sides  down  to  the  water's 
edge"  (Spencer,  i.  288).  Here  is  nothing  of  cedars,  nor  is 
any  single  species  of  tree  indicated ;  but  it  appears  from 
what  follows,  a  few  pages  further  on,  that  the  trees  were, 
as  we  apprehended,  of  various  kinds.  These  facts  show 
that  the  poetess  was  not  misled  by  her  authorities,  but  that 
the  errors  arose,  in  the  attempt  to  form  new  combinations  of 
visual  images,  from  misconceptions  to  which  those  who  have 
not  seen  are  necessarily  liable. 
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search,  could  find  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Black- 
lock's  poems,  that  is,  no  details  in  images  respect- 
ing  objects  of  sight  obviously  erroneous,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  superior  education  of  that  interest- 
ing person,  to  his  avoidance  of  descriptive  poetry, 
and  to  his  care  in  keeping  clear  of  those  facts  and 
ideas  in  regard  to  which  he  did  not  feel  assured  of 
his  ground. 

There  are  several  poems  in  Miss  Brown's  book 
to  which  one  turns  with  eagerness,  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  cannot  fail  to  afford  new  ideas 
respecting  visual  objects  by  one  who  is  blind.  The 
result  is  disappointing  in  this  respect ;  but  other- 
wise interesting,  from  the  opportunity  of  observing 
the  absence  of  the  associations  and  images  which 
the  same  subjects  would  suggest  to  one  who  can 
see.  Thus  "  Streams"  are  described  exclusively,  and 
very  finely,  with  reference  to  sound;  "  The  Stars  of 
Night"  are  considered  with  reference  to  their  having 
been  abiding  spectators,  through  all  time,  of  sub- 
stellar  mutations  ;  and  "  The  Sky"  is  considered  in 
nearly  the  same  point  of  view.  To  see  these  old 
poetic  themes  illustrated  without  distinct  allusions 
to  the  visible  beauties  and  splendours  with  which 
they  are  invested,  is  a  circumstance  as  characteristic 
and  as  interesting  as  any  that  we  have  produced. 

There  are  many  other  blind  poets  and  minstrel^ 
than  those  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  But  here, 
as  in  other  cases,  we  confine  our  attention  chiefly 
to  those  whose  history  or  writings  furnish  facts  in 
illustration  of  blindness.  These  are  but  few.  Of 
most  of  them  we  only  know  that  they  lived,  here 
they  were  blind,  and  that  they  nevertheless  wrote 
or  sang ;  but  the  further  revelations  are  wanting 
which  might  throw  light  upon  the  peculiar   cir- 
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cumstances  of  their  condition.  Some  of  these 
persons  have  also  been  already  mentioned  in 
another  volume  of  this  series  (vol.  xxxi.)  ;  and  as 
we  have  little  of  interest  to  add  to  the  information 
there  given,  we  shall  be  content  to  name  the 
persons  of  whom  our  plan  does  not  require  us  to 
give  or  our  information  does  not  enable  us  to  fur- 
nish any  detailed  accounts. 

The  person  known  as  Henry  the  Minstrel, 
or  Blind  Harry,  a  Scottish  bard,  was  born  blind, 
in  1361.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  an  histo- 
rical poem  reciting  the  achievements  of  Wallace. 
Of  his  personal  history  nothing  is  known  save  that 
he  was  blind,  and  that  he  followed  the  vocation  of 
a  minstrel,  travelling  about  the  country,  and  re- 
citing the  exploits  of  its  heroes. 

Our  own  Gower,  who  died  in  1402,  became 
blind  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.,  and  laments 
the  misfortune  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems. 

A  native  of  Colmar,  in  Germany,  named  John 
Pfeffel,  who  was  born  in  1736,  and  died  in 
1809,  lost  his  sight  when  very  young.  He  com- 
posed a  good  deal  of  poetry,  which  was  published 
in  1791,  in  six  octavo  volumes.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  fables,  some  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Degerando.  He  also  established, 
at  Colmar,  a  military  school  or  academy,  to  which 
youths  of  the  best  families  in  Germany  were  sent 
to  be  educated. 

A  place  among  blind  poets  may  be  assigned  to 
Anna  Williams,  born  in  1706,  and  died  1783. 
She  became  blind  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  published  '  Miscellanies 
in  Prose  and  Yerse,  written  partly  by  herself,  and 
partly  by  her  friends.     But  her  reputation  is  built 
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less  upon  her  literary  productions  than  upon  her 
connection  with  the  history  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
sympathies  were  much  interested  in  her  behalf, 
and  was  led  by  them  to  make  her  first  the  com- 
panion of  his  wife,  and  afterwards  the  manager  of 
his  domestic  concerns.  There  is  a  notice  of  this 
lady  in  the  31st  volume  of  this  series  (pp.  53-55). 

The  names  of  some  persons  celebrated  for  both 
poetry  and  music  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing 
chapter. 


(     HI     ) 


CHAPTER  VII. 


BLIND  MUSICIANS. 


It  is  difficult  to  find  a  blind  person  to  whom 
music  is  not  the  highest  luxury  of  life.  And  in  that 
which  the  blind  enjoy  so  highly,  and  which  is  so 
much  within  their  reach,  they  would,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  themselves  likely  to  excel.  They  have 
accordingly  been  famous  for  their  skill  in,  no  less 
than  their  love  of,  music  in  all  ages.  It  must 
however  be  admitted  that  their  excellence  has 
been  rather  in  the  practical  than  in  the  scientific 
departments  of  musical  art ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  instruments  to  which  they 
have  been  partial  have  almost  invariably  been 
stringed — in  ancient  times  the  harp  and  lyre,  and 
in  modern  times  the  violin. 

Among  the  mural  tablets  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians there  is  one,  copied  by  Rosellini  and  Sir 
J.  Gr.  Wilkinson,  which  is  among  the  very  few  ex- 
hibiting anything  of  character  or  sentiment,  or  is 
able  to  inspire  any  emotion.  It  is  from  the  tombs 
at  Alabastron,  and  represents  a  blind  harper  sit- 
ting cross-legged  on  the  ground,  attended  by  seven 
other  blind  men,  similarly  seated,  who  sing  and 
beat  time  with  their  hands.  They  are  evidently 
professional  musicians ;  and  from  this  we  learn 
that  music  was  a  source  of  employment,  in  Egypt, 
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to  the  blind,  who  in  that  country  have  always 
been  frightfully  numerous.  That  it  was  no  less  a 
source  of  enjoyment,  is  manifest  in  their  counte- 
nances, which  are  lighted  up  with  animation  and 
interest  in  their  work,  while  the  artist  has  con- 
trived that  not  only  the  eyes,  but  every  feature  of 
the  face,  and  the  position  of  the  heads,  should  ex- 
press the  blindness  of  their  condition. 

If  we  look  through  the  histories  of  the  eminent 
blind,  we  find  so  many  of  those  whom  we  have 
classed  under  other  heads  also  distinguished  for 
their  musical  tastes  and  skill,  that  it  is  necessary 
in  this  chapter  to  confine  our  attention  to  those  in 
whom  music  was  the  absorbing  passion  and  chief 
pursuit. 

We  cannot  commence  with  a  worthier  name  than 
that  of  Francis  Salinas,  a  son  of  the  quaestor  or 
treasurer  of  Burgos,  in  Spain,  who  was  born  about 
the  year  1513.  He  was  incurably  blind  from  his 
birth.  He  began  very  early  to  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  music  ;  and  during  his  youth  nearly 
all  his  time  was  spent  in  singing  and  in  play- 
ing on  the  organ.  He  was  still  a  lad  when 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language 
from  a  young  lady,  in  return  for  his  teaching  her 
to  play  on  the  organ :  and  in  due  time  his  father 
sent  him  to  the  university  of  Salamanca,  where 
he  applied  himself  with  assiduity  and  success  to 
the  study  of  Greek,  and  also  to  philosophy  and 
the  arts.  Want  of  means  caused  his  premature 
removal  from  the  university :  but  ere  long  the 
abilities  which  he  had  manifested  under  so  great  a 
privation,  recommended  him  to  the  favourable  no- 
tice of  the  Archbishop  of  Compostella.  When  his 
patron  became  a  cardinal,  he  accompanied  him  to 
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Rome,  and  was  induced  to  fix  his  abode  in  that  city. 
Here  he  devoted  thirty  years  in  studying  the  works 
of  Boetius,  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek 
harmonicians.  After  this  he  returned  to  Spain, 
with  the  intention  of  spending  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  his  own  land :  but  at  the  end  of  three 
years  he  was  recalled  to  Italy,  and  remained  there 
till  the  offer  of  the  professorship  of  music,  with  a 
liberal  salary,  in  his  own  university,  induced  him 
to  return  to  Salamanca.  He  was  an  excellent 
composer  for  the  organ  and  other  instruments; 
and  his  talents  were  highly  appreciated  in  his 
own  day,  particularly  by  Pope  Paul  IV.,  through 
whose  favour  he  was  created  abbot  of  St.  Pauciato 
della  Rocca  Salegna,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
He  died  in  1590,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years.  His  memory  and  labours  died  not  with 
him ;  for  he  left  behind  him  a  great  and  erudite 
work  on  his  favourite  science,  under  the  title  of 
1  De  Musica ;'  which  embodies  the  results  of  a 
vast  amount  of  research  into  the  music  of  the 
ancients,  and  long  maintained  its  rank  as  the 
most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  existing  in  any 

language. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  progress  both 
in  the  practical  and  scientific  departments  of  music 
was  great  and  signal  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
flourished  Caspar  Crumbhorn,  a  native  of  Silesia, 
who  was  blind  from  the  third  year  of  his  age. 
The  details  of  his  early  history  are  not  known. 
But  he  composed  several  pieces  of  music  in  parts, 
which  were  much  admired ;  and  he  withal  played 
most  exquisitely  on  both  the  flute  and  violin — two 
instruments  on  which  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for 
any  one  man  to  excel.     Crumbhorn's  talents  pro- 
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cured  Mm  the  patronage  of  Augustus,  elector  of 
Saxony.  The  musician  however,  out  of  love  to 
his  native  country,  chose  to  relinquish  the  advan- 
tage which  that  patronage  offered,  by  returning  to 
Silesia,  and  was  there  appointed  organist  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  city  of 
Lignitz ;  where  he  likewise  had  the  frequent  di- 
rection of  the  musical  college,  and  where  he  died, 
in  1621. 

In  the  same  age  flourished  Martini  Pesanti, 
a  native  of  Venice,  blind  from  birth,  who  was  a 
distinguished  composer  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  we  come 
upon  a  crowd  of  blind  musicians,  of  whom  we  may 
mention  the  most  noted,  or  those  whose  experiences 
throw  most  light  upon  the  blind  condition.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  names  is  that  of 
Turlagh  Carolan,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
celebrated  of  the  Irish  bards,  whose  compositions 
have  been  as  much  admired  for  their  extraordinary 
variety  as  for  their  exquisite  melody,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  composed  no  less  than  four  hundred  pieces. 
It  is  certain  that  the  national  Irish  music  was 
much  enriched  by  his  productions ;  nor  did  these 
form  the  sole  ground  of  his  claim  to  the  distinction 
which  he  achieved,  as  he  also  was  a  very  fair 
poet,  and  has  left  coupled  to  his  own  music  many 
fine  lyrical  pieces  which,  in  this  connection,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Carolan  was  the  son  of  one  of  those  poor  farmers 
— peasant- farmers  we  might  call  them — who  seem 
to  have  always  abounded  in  Ireland.  He  was  born 
in   1670,  in  the  village  of  Jobber,  Westmeath. 
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The  small-pox  deprived  him  of  sight  at  so  early  an 
age  that  he  retained  no  recollection  of  colours. 
Of  this  loss,  he  who  had  scarcely  known  what 
sight  was,  and  whose  habits  grew  up  under  blind- 
ness, could  not  well  complain;  and  he  did  not: 
"  My  eyes/'  he  used  to  say,  are  "  transplanted  to 
my  ears." 

Carolan's  musical  talents  were  soon  discovered, 
and  his  friends  determined  to  cultivate  them.  At 
the  age  of  twelve,  a  proper  master  was  engaged  to 
instruct  him  in  the  harp.  Of  that  instrument  he 
became  fond  :  but  he  never  struck  it  with  a  master- 
hand,  perhaps  because  he  wanted  the  application 
which  is  essential  to  perfection  in  any  art.  Yet 
the  harp  was  often  in  his  hands :  but  he  used  it 
chiefly  as  a  help  to  composition,  his  fingers  wan- 
dering in  quest  of  melody  among  the  strings. 

When  he  grew  to  manhood,  there  was  a  time 
when  his  harp  would  sound  only  of  love,  under 
the  impulse  of  a  passion  he  had  conceived  for 
Bridget  Cruise.  The  lady  did  not  unite  her  lot 
with  his ;  and  after  a  while  he  loved  and  married 
another,  named  Mary  Maguire.  Many  years  after, 
he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory, 
a  cave  in  the  island  of  Lough derg,  Donegal ;  and  on 
returning  to  the  shore,  met  several  pilgrims  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  boat  that  conveyed  him.  On 
assisting  some  of  these  into  the  boat,  his  hand  un- 
expectedly met  one  which  caused  him  to  start,  and 
he  instantly  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  hand  of 
Bridget  Cruise."  His  sense  of  feeling  had  not 
deceived  him.  It  was  the  hand  of  her  he  had  once 
loved  so  passionately.  "  I  had  this  anecdote  from 
his  own  mouth,"  says  the  narrator,  "  and  in  terms 
which  gave  me  a  strong  impression  of  the  emotion 

i  2 
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which  he  felt  on  meeting  the  object  of  his  early 
affection/' 

On  his  marriage  Carolan  built  himself  a  house, 
and  lived  more  merrily  than  wisely  in  it.  Want 
was  the  consequence;  and  this,  coupled  with  his 
fondness  for  music,  seems  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  his  betaking  himself  to  that  itinerant 
life  which  he  thenceforth  led.  For  the  remainder 
of  his  days  he  went  about  the  country  as  a  travelling 
musician,  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  and  followed 
on  another  by  a  servant,  who  carried  his  harp. 
Wherever  he  came,  the  gates  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  thrown  open  to  him.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  respect,  and  a  high  place  at  the  table 
was  assigned  to  him.  It  was  during  these  pere- 
grinations that  Carolan  composed  those  airs  which 
are  still  the  delight  of  his  countrymen.  He  thought 
the  tribute  of  a  song  due  to  every  house  in  which 
he  was  entertained,  and  he  never  failed  to  pay  it, 
choosing  for  his  subject  either  the  head  of  the 
family  or  some  one  of  its  loveliest  members. 

Few  men  have  manifested  stronger  evidences  of 
a  vigorous  mind  than  Carolan ;  although  at  the 
same  time  it  afforded  the  usual  characteristics  of 
a  mind  undisciplined  by  cultivation.  He  is  said 
to  have  outstripped  all  his  predecessors  in  the  three 
species  of  composition  used  among  the  Irish ;  and 
although  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  bestowing 
large,  but  not  indiscriminate,  praise  upon  his  bro- 
thers in  the  tuneful  art,  he  preferred  Italian  com- 
positions to  all  others.  Habitually  pious,  Ca- 
rolan never  omitted  daily  prayer ;  and  he  fondly 
imagined  himself  inspired  in  composing  some  pieces 
of  church  music,  which,  however  different  from  his 
usual  style  of  composition,  were  considered  excel- 
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lent.  This  idea  enhanced  his  devotion  and  thanks- 
giving; and  in  this  respect  his  enthusiasm  was 
harmless  and  perhaps  useful.  He  had  occasionally- 
tried  almost  every  style  of  music — the  elegiac,  the 
festive,  the  amorous,  and  the  sacred ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  so  much  excelled  in  each,  that  it 
is  scarcely  known  to  which  his  genius  was  best 
adapted.  Of  several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  Caro- 
lan's  musical  abilities,  the  following  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking : — 

His  fame  as  a  musician  having  reached  the  ears 
of  an  eminent  Italian  music-master  in  Dublin,  he 
devised  a  plan  for  putting  his  abilities  to  a  very 
severe  test.  He  singled  out  an  elegant  piece  of 
music  in  the  Italian  style  ;  but  here  and  there  he 
either  altered  or  mutilated  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
none  but  a  real  judge  could  detect  the  alterations. 
Carolan,  quite  unaware  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
trial  of  his  skill,  gave  the  deepest  attention  to  the 
performer  who  played  the  piece  thus  altered  in  his 
presence.  He  then  declared  it  to  be  an  excellent 
piece  of  music ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  and  satis- 
faction of  the  company,  added  humorously,  "  but 
here  and  there  it  limps  and  stumbles."  He  was 
then  requested  to  rectify  the  errors,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did.  In  this  state  the  piece  was  sent 
back  to  Dublin  ;  and  the  Italian  master  no  sooner 
saw  the  amendments  than  he  cordially  pronounced 
Carolan  to  be  a  true  musical  genius.  Although 
Carolan  spoke  his  native  language  elegantly,  he 
was  advanced  in  years  before  he  learned  English, 
and  expressed  himself  but  indifferently  in  that 
tongue. 

He  died  in  1738,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and   was  interred    in   the   parish   church  of 
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Kilronan,  Ardagh.  No  memorial  exists  of  the 
spot  in  which  he  was  laid ;  but  his  grave  long 
continued  to  be  known  to  his  admirers  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  peasants ;  and  we  have  the 
curious  information  that  "  his  skull  was  long  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  others,  which  were  pro- 
miscuously scattered  throughout  the  churchyard, 
by  a  perforation  in  the  forehead,  through  which  a 
long  piece  of  ribbon  was  drawn." 

A  different  and  inferior,  but  still  very  remark- 
able man  was  Denis  Hampson,  the  blind  bard  of 
Magilligan,  who  may  in  some  sort  be  regarded  as 
his  successor.  He  was  born  in  1698,  and  was  a 
native  of  Derry.  His  father  was  a  considerable 
farmer,  holding  the  whole  town  land  of  Tyrcrevan. 
He  became  blind  from  small -pox  at  the  age  of  three 
years  ;  and  at  twelve  he  began  to  learn  the  harp 
from  a  woman.  He  acquired  further  mastery  of 
the  instrument  under  travelling  harpers,  and  at 
eighteen  began  to  play  for  himself.  He  travelled 
nine  or  ten  years  over  different  parts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  In  old  age— and  he  lived  to  be  very 
old — his  memory  dwelt  upon  many  of  the  incidents 
of  this  peregrination,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
printed  :  but  as  they  tend  little  to  the  illustration 
of  his  blindness,  we  pass  them  over.  In  his  second 
trip  to  Scotland,  in  the  year  1745,  being  at  Edin- 
burgh when  Prince  Charles,  the  Pretender,  was 
there,  he  was  called  into  the  great  hall  to  play. 
At  first  he  was  alone,  but  four  fiddlers  afterwards 
joined  him.  The  tune  called  for  was  "  The  king  shall 
enjoy  his  own  again."  The  most  interesting  accounts 
of  these  and  other  his  early  adventures,  with  anec- 
dotes of  the  persons  he  came  across  in  his  journeys, 
were  readily  given  by  himself  to  the  narrator  when 
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he  had  attained  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  years.  The  narrator,*  who  had  known  him 
when  himself  a  boy,  called  at  his  cabin  in  1806,  two 
years  before  his  death.  "  Since  I  saw  him  last,  in 
1787/'  says  the  writer,  "  the  wen  at  the  back  of  his 
head  is  greatly  increased,  and  is  now  hanging  over 
his  neck  and  shoulders,  nearly  as  large  as  his  head, 
from  which  circumstance  he  derives  his  appellative, 
1  The  Man  with  Two  Heads.5  General  Hart,  who  is 
an  admirer  of  music,  sent  a  limner  to  take  a  drawing 
of  him,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  venerable  expression  of  his 
meagre,  blind  countenance,  and  the  symmetry  of 
his  tall,  thin,  but  not  debilitated  person.  I  found 
him  lying  on  his  back  in  bed,  near  the  fire  of  his 
cabin  ;  his  family  employed  in  the  usual  way  ;  his 
harp  under  the  bed-clothes,  by  which  his  head  was 
covered  also.  When  he  heard  my  name  he  started 
up  (being  already  dressed),  and  seemed  rejoiced  to 
hear  the  sound  of  my  voice,  which  he  said  he  began 
to  recollect.  He  asked  for  my  children,  whom  I 
had  brought  to  see  him,  and  he  felt  them  over  and 
over ;  then,  with  great  affection,  he  blessed  God 
that  he  had  seen  four  generations  of  the  name,  and 
ended  by  giving  the  children  his  blessing.  He 
then  tuned  his  old  time-beaten  harp,  his  solace  and 
bedfellow,  and  played  with  astonishing  justness  and 
good  taste.  The  tunes  he  played  were  his  favour- 
ites ;  and  he,  with  a  certain  elegance  of  manner, 
said  at  the  same  time,  '  I  remember  you  have  a 
fondness  for  music,  and  the  tunes  you  used  to  ask 
for  I  have  not  forgotten.'     These  were  the  same 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sampson,  who  visited  the  harper  at  the 
request  of  Miss  Owenson  (Lady  Morgan),  and  wrote  the  par- 
ticulars to  her. 
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which  he  played  at  the  famous  meeting  of  the  harp- 
ers at  Belfast,  under  the  patronage  of  some  ama- 
teurs of  Irish  music.*  Mr.  Bunting,  the  musician 
of  that  town,  had  visited  Hampson  the  year  before, 
taking  notes  of  his  tunes  and  his  manner  of  play- 
ing, which  was  in  the  best  old  style.  To  him  the 
blind  bard  said  with  honest  and  not  unbecoming 
self-esteem,  '  When  I  played  the  old  tunes,  not 
another  harper  could  play  after  me.' " 

Hampson  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  years.  A  few  hours  before  his  death  he 
tuned  his  harp,  that  it  might  be  in  readiness  to  en- 
tertain some  company  who  were  expected  to  pass 
that  way  shortly  after.  However,  he  felt  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  and  calling  his  family  around  him, 
resigned  his  breath  without  a  struggle,  being  in 
perfect  possession  of  his  faculties  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  existence. 

"  The  last  of  our  bards  now  sleeps  cold  in  the 
grave,"  was  the  cry  which  arose  when  his  death 
became  known. 

It  may  be  generally,  but  is  not  familiarly  known, 
that  the  great  master,  Handel,  was  himself  blind 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  1751  he  became 
alarmed  by  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  which  he  was 
told  was  a  cataract.  From  that  moment  his  usual 
flow  of  spirits  forsook  him,  and  scarcely  left  him 
patience  in  that  crisis  of  his  disorder  in  which  he 
might  hope  for  relief.  An  operation  to  which  he 
submitted  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  at  length 

*  At  this  meeting  there  was  one  harper  who  had  never 
seen  Carolan,  or  was  taught  directly  by  any  person  v^ho  had 
an  opportunity  of  copying  from  him,  who  had  acquired  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  of  his  tunes,  which  he  said  constituted 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole  number.  This 
shows  the  fertile  genius  of  that  extraordinary  person. 
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told  that  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  a  relief  from 
pain  in  bis  visual  organs  was  all  that  could  be 
hoped  for.  Notwithstanding  his  dejection,  and  the 
forlorn  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  which 
precluded  him  from  any  longer  conducting  his 
oratorios,  he  applied  his  mind  to  the  altered  ar- 
rangements which  this  new  condition  of  circum- 
stances involved,  and  the  oratorios  continued  to  be 
performed  even  to  the  Lent  season  in  which  he  died, 
with  no  other  apparent  omission  than  that  of  his 
own  accompaniment  upon  the  harpsichord  ;  for  the 
rich  flow  of  his  fancy  always  supplied  him.  with 
subjects  for  extempore  voluntaries  on  the  organ, 
and  his  hand  never  lost  the  power  of  executing 
whatever  his  invention  suggested.  "  It  was  a  most 
affecting  spectacle,"  says  the  writer  of  his  biography, 
"  to  see  the  venerable  musician  whose  efforts  had 
so  long  charmed  the  ear  of  a  discerning  audience, 
led  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  in  order  to  make  an 
obeisance  of  acknowledgment  to  the  enraptured 
multitude.  When  Smith  played  the  organ,  during 
the  first  year  of  Handel's  blindness,  the  oratorio  of 
'  Samson  -  was  performed,  and  Beard  sang,  with 
great  feeling, 

'  Total  eclipse — no  sun,  no  moon ; 
All  dark  amidst  the  blaze  of  noon f 

the  recollection,  that  Handel  had  set  these  words  to 
music,  with  the  view  of  the  blind  composer,  then 
sitting  by  the  organ,  affected  the  audience  so  for- 
cibly, that  many  persons  present  were  moved  even 
to  tears." 

Among  the  blind  musicians  of  England,  the 
highest  name  is  undoubtedly  that  of  John  Stan- 
ley. He  was  born  in  1715,  and  at  two  years  of 
age  totally  lost  his  sight  by  falling  on  a  marble 
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hearth  with  a  China  bason  in  his  hand.  At  the 
age  of  seven,  he  first  began  to  learn  music,  his 
friends  thinking  that  it  was  likely  to  amuse  him, 
but  not  supposing  that  it  was  possible  for  him, 
circumstanced  as  he  was,  to  make  it  a  profession. 
His  first  master  was  Reading,  a  scholar  of  Dr. 
Blow's  and  organist  of  Hackney  :  and  when  his 
father  found  that  he  not  only  received  great  plea- 
sure from  music,  but  had  made  a  rapid  progress  in 
it,  he  placed  him  with  Dr.  Green,  under  whom  he 
studied  with  great  diligence,  and  with  the  success 
by  which  diligence  is  always  rewarded.  So  early 
as  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  obtained  the  situation 
of  organist  at  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street ;  and  in 
1726,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  elected  organist 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  in  preference  to  a  great 
number  of  candidates.  In  1734  the  Benchers  of 
the  Inner  Temple  elected  him  one  of  their  organ- 
ists :  and  these  two  honourable  musical  stations  he 
retained  to  his  death.  At  a  later  period  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  King's  band.  Few  musical 
men,  even  in  possession  of  sight,  have  spent  a  more 
active  life  in  every  branch  of  the  art  than  Stanley  ; 
for  he  was  not  only  a  very  able  and  accurate  per- 
former, but  a  natural  and  agreeable  composer,  and  an 
intelligent  instructor.  After  the  death  of  Handel, 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Smith  (who  had  as- 
sisted Handel  after  he  became  blind),  undertook  to 
superintend  the  performance  of  the  oratorios  during 
Lent ;  and  after  Smith  had  retired,  he  carried  them 
on  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Linley  till  within  two 
years  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1786.  On  the  27th,  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  new  burial-ground  of  St.  Andrew's ; 
and  on  the  following  Sunday,  instead  of  the  usual 
voluntary,  a  solemn  dirge,  and,  after  service,  'I 
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know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,'  were,  with  great 
propriety,  given  upon  that  organ  at  which  the  de- 
ceased had  for  so  many  years  presided. 

Besides  various  compositions  for  the  organ,  Mr. 
Stanley  was  the  author  of  two  oratorios,  Jephtkah, 
which  was  written  in  1 757,  and  Zimri,  which  was 
performed  at  Covent  Garden,  during  the  first 
season  of  his  management  of  the  oratorios  there. 

Dr.  Alcock,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Stanley's, 
speaks  of  his  scientific  knowledge  in  the  highest 
terms.  He  says  that  most  of  the  musicians  of  the 
day  contrived  to  make  his  acquaintance,  which 
they  found  much  to  their  advantage  :  and  it  was 
quite  common,  just  as  the  sermon  at  St.  Andrew's 
or  the  Temple  had  ended,  to  see  forty  or  fifty  organ- 
ists at  the  altar,  waiting  to  hear  his  last  voluntary. 
Handel  himself  was  frequently  seen  at  both  these 
places.  "  In  short,''  says  Dr.  Alcock,  "  it  must  be 
confessed  that  his  extempore  voluntaries  were  in- 
imitable, and  his  taste  in  composition  wonderful." 

In  proof  of  his  masterly  management  of  the 
organ,  it  is  related,  that  when  at  the  performance 
of  one  of  Handel's  Te  Deums,  he  found  that  the 
organ  was  half  a  note  too  sharp  for  the  other 
instruments,  he  without  the  least  premeditation 
transposed  the  whole  piece  ;  and  this  with  as  much 
facility  and  address  as  could  have  been  manifested 
by  one  possessed  of  sight.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable,  since  the  key  into  which  it  was  trans- 
posed (that  of  C  sharp  major),  from  having  seven 
sharps  in  the  clef,  is  so  exceedingly  difficult,  that 
it  is  scarcely  ever  made  use  of.  It  is  probable  there 
was  not  then  in  the  kingdom  any  performer  besides 
himself  who  would  have  attempted  it,  even  though 
he  had  previously  taken  the  trouble  of  writing  out 
the  whole  part. 
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It  was  not  only  in  music  that  Stanley  excelled. 
In  general  accomplishment  and  in  acuteness  he  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  blind  men  on  record. 
His  favourite  amusements  were  playing  at  billiards, 
'  missisipi,'  skittles,  shuffle-board,  at  which  games, 
for  which  sight  seems  very  necessary,  he  usually 
beat  his  competitors.  Dr.  Alcock,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  London  when  first  apprenticed  to  Stan- 
ley, states  that  one  of  his  first  proceedings  was  to 
show  him  the  way  through  the  private  streets  of 
Westminster,  the  intricate  passages  of  the  city  and 
the  adjacent  villages,  both  on  horseback  and  on 
foot.  The  same  person  remembers  to  have  heard 
him  play  very  correctly  all  Corelli's  and  Gemini- 
ani's  twelve  solos.  He  had  so  correct  an  ear,  that 
he  never  forgot  the  voice  of  a  person  he  had  once 
heard  speak.  An  instance  is  given  in  which  he 
recollected  the  voice  of  a  person  he  had  not  heard 
for  twenty  years,  and  who  then  accosted  him  in  a 
feigned  voice.*  If  twenty  people  were  seated  at 
table  together,  he  would  address  them  all  in  regular 
order,  without  their  situations  being  previously 
known  to  him.  Riding  on  horseback  was  one  of 
his  favourite  exercises,  although  it  would  seem  a 
very  dangerous  one  for  the  blind,  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  when  he  lived  in  Epping  forest, 
and  wished  to  give  his  friends  an  airing,  he  would 

*  This  seems  to  be  no  uncommon  faculty  with  the  blind. 
The  present  writer  remembers  to  have  accompanied  his 
grandmother  when  a  boy  to  her  native  place,  where  she  had 
not  been  for  thirty-six  years.  On  her  first  arrival  she  was 
speaking  to  some  persons  on  the  green,  and  her  name  had 
certainly  not  yet  transpired,  when  an  old  and  half-idiotic 
blind  man,  who  sat  in  front  of  his  cottage,  startled  all  of  us 
by  suddenly  calling  out  in  a  very  eager  voice — "  Is  that  C. 
M.  that  I  hear  ?  "  mentioning  an  early  name  which  she  had 
ceased  to  bear  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
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take  them  the  pleasantest  road,  and  point  out  the 
most  agreeable  prospects.  He  played  at  whist  with 
great  readiness  and  judgment.  Each  card  was 
marked  at  the  corner  with  the  point  of  a  needle  : 
but  these  marks  were  so  delicately  fine,  as  scarcely 
to  be  discerned  by  any  person  not  previously  ap- 
prised of  them.  His  hand  was  generally  the  first 
arranged,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to 
complain  of  the  party  that  they  were  tedious  in 
sorting  the  cards.  He  could  tell  the  precise  time 
by  a  watch.  He  knew  the  number  of  persons  in  a 
room  when  he  entered  it ;  would  direct  his  voice  to 
each  person  in  particular — even  to  strangers  after 
they  had  once  spoken  :  and  would  miss  any  one 
who  was  absent,  and  could  tell  who  that  was.  In 
a  word,  his  conceptions'of  youth,  beauty,  symmetry, 
and  shape,  were,  for  a  person  in  his  condition,  truly 
wonderful  attainments.  So  delicate  and  susceptible 
was  his  ear,  that  he  was  able  to  accompany  any 
lesson  with  thorough  bass,  though  he  had  never 
heard  it  before ;  thus  anticipating  the  harmony 
before  the  chords  were  sounded,  and  accompanying 
it  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  character. 

A  Dutch  organist,  blind  from  early  youth, 
but  very  skilful  in  his  profession,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  article  u  Blind  :"  but 
nothing  is  recorded  of  him  more  or  different  to 
what  has  already  been  produced  in  the  case  of 
Stanley,  except  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  able  to 
distinguish  the  primary  colours  by  the  touch. 

In  the  same  article  mention  is  made  of  a  Made- 
moiselle Paradis  of  Vienna,  who  had  lost  her  sight 
at  two  years  of  age ;  but  whose  musical  perform- 
ances formed  the  delight  of  the  concerts  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1784.  This  lady,  who  had  great  talents 
for   musical   composition,   invented   a   method   of 
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writing  whatever  she  composed,  by  figuring  the 
concords.  She  began  at  first  by  tracing  them  on 
cards  pricked  with  needles  :  but  this  first  essay 
proving  unsatisfactory,  she  fell  upon  another 
method,  which,  however,  has  not  been  explained 
— a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is 
described  as  being  at  once  certain  and  of  easy 
execution. 

The  attainments  of  William  Talbot  were  so 
diversified,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  him  his 
proper  place  :  but  as  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his 
skill  on  the  Irish  pipes,  we  give  him  a  place  among 
the  musicians.  He  was  born  near  Roscrea  in  Tippe- 
rary,  in  the  year  1781,  and  lost  his  sight  from 
small-pox  at  four  years  of  age.  Afterwards  his 
family  removed  to  the  sea-side,  at  a  place  near 
Waterford,  where  young  Talbot  soon  began  to 
evince  a  taste  for  mechanics  in  the  construction 
of  miniature  wind -mills  and  water-mills,  and  in  fit- 
ting up  small  ships  and  boats,  with  every  rope  and 
appendage  as  exactly  formed  as  in  those  of  a 
larger  scale.  How  far  his  operations  may  have 
been  assisted  by  a  general  idea  of  the  forms  of 
such  objects  taken  in  before  he  became  blind — 
even  though  that  was  so  early,  cannot  be  said  : 
but  that  this  must  have  had  some  effect  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  those  who  never  consciously 
saw,  do  not  manifest  this  propensity  to  construct 
imitations  of  visible  objects.  However,  Talbot's 
ships  and  mills  were  probably  made  in  imitation  of 
other  small  toys  of  the  same  kind  which  abound  of 
all  sizes  in  sea-coast  places,  and  all  the  parts 
of  which  might  be  examined  by  the  touch.  That 
one  who  is  blind  should  make  a  small  model  of  a 
large  object,  without  having  ever  seen  such  an 
object,  or  without  having  examined  by  the  touch 
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all  the  parts  of  a  model  similar  to  that  which  he 
proposes  to  make  (although  not  necessarily  on  the 
same  scale),  appears  to  us  to  be  clearly  impossible. 
Being  an  only  child,  Talbot  was  much  indulged 
by  his  parents,  who  afforded  him  every  facility  in 
cultivating  his  favourite  pursuits.  In  all  the  or- 
dinary sports  of  boys  he  readily  joined ;  and  at  the 
different  times  of  the  year  when  they  amuse  them- 
selves with  kites,  tops,  hoops,  marbles,  he  was  to 
be  seen  one  of  the  most  active  and  expert  among 
them.  He  has  been  known  to  gain  the  ring  at 
castle  top,  and  to  hit  the  mark  with  an  arrow  at 
thirty  yards  distant.  How  he  was  able  to  do  this 
unless  some  degree  of  sight  remained,  we  are  un- 
able to  understand ;  but  there  appears  no  ground 
on  which  to  question  the  fact. 

At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  his  performance 
upon  the  Irish  pipes  obtained  for  him  much  local 
celebrity;  and  so  highly  was  it  rated,  that  no 
fiddler  had  the  least  chance  of  an  engagement  for 
any  dance  or  feast,  if  the  attendance  of  Talbot  with 
his  pipes  could  be  secured.  So  extensive  was  his 
practice  with  the  instrument,  and  so  confirmed  the 
habits  which  such  practice  gave,  that  he  had  been 
known  to  continue  playing  a  tune  at  a  ball  when 
fast  asleep,  and  to  have  been  only  roused  from  his 
slumbers  by  the  reiterated  calls  of  the  party  for  a 
change  in  the  air. 

Angling  appears  to  present  less  difficulty  to  a 
blind  man  than  many  other  pursuits  to  which  Tal- 
bot was  addicted;  but  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  of  any  other  blind  person  with  whom  this 
was  a  favourite  recreation.  He  played  at  cards 
occasionally,  and  was  generally  successful,  as  well 
as  at  dominoes,  which  would  seem  to  be  instru- 
ments especially  suited  to  the  blind,  the  marks 
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being  indented  in  the  bone,  and  therefore  very 
distinct  to  the  touch. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Talbot  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  was  event- 
ually induced  to  go  with  him  to  sea.  During  four 
years  he  thus  visited  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  much  civility 
and  attention.  He  became  so  accustomed  to  the 
ship,  that  he  was  often  seen  going  from  rope  to 
rope  to  the  mast-head,  with  all  the  skill  and  agility 
of  an  experienced  seaman.  But  this  kind  of  life, 
which  was  so  charming  to  Holman,  soon  became 
tiresome  to  him  from  its  sameness,  and  in  1803  he 
again  became  a  landsman.  He  then  married,  and 
had  recourse  to  the  exercise  of  his  musical  talents 
as  a  means  of  support.  At  Limerick  he  met  with 
much  encouragement,  and  commenced  there  his  first 
attempt  at  building  an  organ.  In  this  he  succeeded 
admirably,  without  instruction  from  any  person. 
After  this  he  removed  to  Cork,  where  he  purchased 
i&n  organ  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
instrument ;  his  perfect  knowledge  of  which  was 
soon  evinced  by  the  ingenious  and  fine-toned  organ 
which  he  afterwards  constructed.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mechanism  of  the  organ  first  led 
him  to  conceive  the  application  of  a  deeper  scale 
to  his  favourite  instrument  the  Irish  pipes,  which 
\was  found  to  be  a  very  important  and  satisfactory 
improvement  of  the  instrument.  The  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  he  used  this  instrument  himself,  still 
remained  his  highest  and  most  valued  distinction. 
By  such  exertion  of  his  musical  and  mechanical 
talents,  this  deserving  person  was  enabled  to  bring 
jap  a  large  family  in  respectability  and  comfort. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 


BLIND    DIVINES, 


Under  the  Law  of  Moses,  blindness  was  a  dis- 
qualification for  the  services  of  the  altar.  For  this 
there  were  obvious  reasons.  The  ministrations  of 
a  priest  consisted  of  manual  acts  which  needed  the 
guidance  of  the  eye.  He  inspected  victims,  to  see 
that  they  were  without  blemish  ;  he  offered  incense, 
oblations,  and  sacrifices ;  he  inspected  lepers,  to 
ascertain  their  condition ;  and  generally  had  to 
take  careful  notice  that  all  things  were  done  cor- 
rectly. It  was  therefore  physically  impossible  that 
a  blind  man  should  discharge  the  duties  which 
belong  to  such  an  office.  No  such  grounds  of 
disqualification  from  blindness  exist  where  the  ser- 
vices of  a  minister  are  entirely  oral.  In  those 
churches  which  do  not  use  written  formularies, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  blind  minister  might  not 
pray  and  preach  as  well  as  one  who  can  see ;  and 
in  those  which  use  written  formularies,  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  insuperable,  as  the  clergyman  might 
learn  the  services  by  heart.  But  difficulties  would 
begin  in  the  administration  of  sacraments,  and 
blindness  would  be  an  obstacle  of  some  conse- 
quence to  those  ministers  who  feel  that  the  sick  and 
afflicted  require  much  of  their  care. 

But  there  have  not  been  wanting  instances  of 
blind  clergymen  who  have  overcome  all  these  diffi- 
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culties,  and  have  in  their  sacred  functions  served 
God  worthily  and  well.  But  all  or  most  of  these 
are  such  as  have  become  blind  after  they  had  taken 
the  office  of  the  ministry  upon  them  :  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  one  previously  blind  would  be 
encouraged  (if  not  formally  forbidden)  to  take  that 
office  upon  him.  The  case  has  so  seldom  arisen 
that  a  blind  man  has  qualified  himself  for  and 
aspired  to  the  clerical  office,  that  the  question  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  settled  by  precedent.  At 
the  outset,  however,  the  candidate  would  have  to 
encounter  a  feeling  derived  from  the  practice  of 
the  Mosaical  law,  that  a  minister  should  be  perfect 
in  all  his  organs  and  faculties ;  and  the  vague 
sense  of  his  general  deficiency  from  blindness, 
would  in  the  minds  of  men  be  transferred  to  and 
concentrated  upon  the  question  of  his  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  the  clerical  office,  although  it  might 
not  be  in  the  exercise  of  that  office  so  much  as  in 
other  matters  that  his  deficiency  would  really 
operate.  The  only  case  in  point  which  occurs  to 
us  is  that  of  Blacklock,  as  already  given  in  the 
chapter  on  blind  poets ;  and  there  we  see  that,  in 
a  church  where  blindness  would  seem  to  be  of 
less  consequence  than  almost  in  any  other,  and 
where  the  Presbytery  itself  did  not  regard  it  a 
ground  of  exclusion,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  strong  feeling  which  arose  in  the  congrega- 
tion itself  against  the  ministrations  of  a  blind 
clergyman.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  this 
feeling  peculiar  to  that  congregation ;  and  that 
Blacklock  and  his  patrons  considered  it  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  general  sentiment,  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  he  never  after  attempted  to  exercise  any 
clerical  function. 
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With  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  this  matter,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Wiseman  for  the  following 
information  : — "  Blindness  constitutes  what  is  called 
in  Canon  Law  an  irregularity,  which  incapacitates 
for  orders  in  our  Church.  The  loss  of  an  eye 
would  be  an  irregularity,  if  it  caused  notable  de~ 
fortuity,  which  is  another  irregularity.  If  the 
partial  blindness  were  not  accompanied  by  de- 
formity, it  would  not  necessarily  be  an  obstacle  to 
orders,  especially  if  the  loss  fell  upon  the  right 
eye  ;  as  from  the  position  of  the  book  on  the  altar, 
the  left  eye  is  the  more  necessary  of  the  two  in  the 
celebration  of  mass.'*  These  regulations  probably 
arise  out  of  the  analogy  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  sought  to  maintain  between  its  priest- 
hood and  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  because 
its  principal  ministerial  service,  that  of  the  daily 
mass,  is  one  which  could  not  well  be  performed  by 
one  who  is  blind.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  where 
this  analogy  to  the  old  priesthood  is  not  alleged, 
and  where  the  services  are  less  ceremonial,  the 
same  objections  to  blindness  would  not  seem  to  be 
in  the  same  extent  applicable ;  nevertheless,  no 
formal  alteration  of  the  previous  usage  appears  to 
have  been  made  at  the  Reformation  or  subse- 
quently. A  clergyman  whom  we  have  consulted 
in  this  matter,  writes : — "  According  to  the  canon, 
all  defects  of  a  serious  character  exclude  from  the 
ministry,  except  there  be  a  special  dispensation. 
I  presume  that  total  blindness  (although  not  deaf- 
ness) would  exclude  altogether.  For  although  a 
one-eyed  man  may  be  ordained,  he  cannot,  unless 
he  has  what  is  called  the  canonical  eye,  i.  e.  the  left 
eye.     This  probably  arose  from  the  position  of  the 
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book  in  ancient  times.  I  do  not  know  whether  a 
dispensation  in  this  case  would  be  available.  A 
friend  of  mine  lately  became  totally  and  suddenly 
blind,  a  few  clays  after  his  ordination.     He  is  now 

chaplain  to  Lady ,  and  is  a  good  preacher, 

of  course  extempore.  He  is  also  practising  the 
reading  of  the  service,  in  which  he  will  soon  be 
expert.  With  the  aid  of  an  embossed  Bible  he  will 
be  able  to  read  the  Lessons,  and  thus  will  be  an 
accomplished  parson."  Among  the  Presbyterians 
and  Dissenters  the  same  considerations  would 
scarcely  operate  against  him  ;  but  others  would 
come  into  operation.  In  the  case  of  Blacklock  we 
have  seen  how  public  opinion  would  act  under  the 
Presbyterian  system  against  one  who  had  sur- 
mounted all  the  other  obstacles  which  stood  in  his 
way ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Independents,  and 
others  who  follow  the  same  system  of  Church 
government,  choosing  their  own  ministers,  there  is, 
we  apprehend,  but  little  chance  that  they  would 
under  any  circumstances  make  choice  of  a  minister 
who  had  been  blind  from  infancy  or  birth.  Among 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  there  might,  perhaps,  he 
fewer  objections  than  in  any  other  denomination ; 
for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  simple  services  are 
such  as  a  blind  man  might  well  perform  ;  on  the 
other,  the  system  of  frequently  changing  the  stations 
of  ministers  would  be  likely  to  obviate  any  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  congregation,  as  they  would 
know  that  the  inconvenience,  if  they  felt  it  to  be 
one,  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 

There  are  notices  of  one  or  two  blind  theolo- 
gians of  considerable  reputation  in  the  patristic 
ages.  But  it  does  not  appear  whether  they  were  in 
orders  ;    or  whether,  like  most  of  the  great  doctors 
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and  professors  of  theology  in  modern  Germany, 
they  cultivated  and  taught  theology  without  as- 
suming any  pastoral  charge  or  clerical  office.  We 
incline  to  think,  however,  that  blindness  was  not 
in  those  early  ages  considered  a  disqualification 
for  orders ;  for  we  know  that  Origen  was  not  pre- 
cluded by  a  still  greater  privation  from  acting  as 
presbyter. 

Of  the  names  to  which  we  refer,  one  is  that  of 
Didymus,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  a.d. 
395.  He  is  said  to  have  become  blind  at  the  age 
of  five  years.  He  early  addicted  himself  to  theo- 
logical studies,  which  he  followed  by  employing 
persons  to  read  to  him.  He  eventually  became 
the  head  of  the  celebrated  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria,  which  in  his  time  sent  forth  several 
illustrious  pupils,  among  whom  was  Jerome,  who 
edited  and  translated  into  Latin  more  than  one  of 
his  master's  works.  These  works  were  numerous, 
and  evince  the  zeal  and  industry  with  which  their 
author  devoted  himself  to  theological  pursuits. 
His  pupils  were  apt  to  think  that  his  blindness,  by 
concentrating  his  attention  upon  the  subject  of  his 
meditations,  was  an  advantage  rather  than  a  ca- 
lamity to  him.  But  Didymus  was  not  himself  of 
that  opinion  :  for  St.  Anthony  is  recorded  to  have 
been  much  disappointed  that  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  so  wise  a  man  to  say  that  he  did  not  regret 
his  want  of  sight.  Didymus  was  an  Origenist, 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  his  opinions  given 
by  Guerike  ('  De  Schola  Alexand.'),  his  theology 
was  considerably  tainted  with  the  fantastic  notions 
of  that  school.  Some  of  his  works  are  lost,  including 
a  Commentary  on  the  Bible  ;  but  we  still  possess 
his  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Latin  translation 
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of  Jerome  ;  his  book  against  the  Manichees  ('  Lib, 
adv.  Manichaeos,'  Gr.  &  Lat.)  ;  his  work  On  the 
Trinity  (<  De  Trinitate  Lib.  III.')  ;  and  his  '  Com- 
pendious Exposition  of  the  Canonical  Epistles' 
(Brevis  Enarratio  in  Epist.  Canonicas). 

In  the  same  century  (the  fourth)  a  person 
named  Eusebius  is  mentioned  by  Cassiodorus,  but 
not  otherwise  described  than  as  an  Asiatic.  He 
became  blind  at  live  years  of  age.  He  acquired 
vast  knowledge  and  profound  erudition,  and 
taught  with  great  ability  and  success.  In  that 
age  there  were  several  persons  of  the  same  name — 
respectively  bishops  of  Csesarea,  of  Nicomedia,  of 
Emesa,  and  of  Vercellas ;  but  the  blind  Eusebius 
was  neither  of  these  ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  there 
is  any  other  mention  of  him  than  that  to  be  found 
in  Cassiodorus. 

In  the  following  ages  there  were  doubtless  many 
blind  theologians,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  such  as  became 
blind  late  in  life,  afer  they  had  taken  orders,  or 
after  their  habits  of  study  had  been  fixed.  History 
has  perhaps  even  preserved  the  name,  and  time  has 
possibly  spared  the  labours  of  many  of  them  ;  but 
the  fact  of  their  blindness  not  having  been  recorded, 
we  are  unable  to  distinguish  them  from  others. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  we  meet  with  the 
names  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Lucas,  D.D.,  and  of 
the  Rev.  John  Troughton. 

The  former  was  born  in  1648,  and,  after  a  proper 
foundation  of  school  learning,  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
and  entered  a  student  of  Jesus  College.  After 
taking  both  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  entered  into 
holy  orders  in  1672,  and  was  for  some  time 
master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Abergavenny. 
In  1683  he  was  elected  Yicar  of  St.  Stephen's, 
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Coleman  Street,  London,  and  lecturer  of  St. 
Olave's,  Southwark.  His  sight,  which  began  to 
fail  him  in  his  youth,  soon  after  departed  entirely 
from  him.  But  although  he  felt  this  privation 
most  acutely,  he  lost  not  heart  or  hope.  He  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  sacred  duties  with  unabated 
zeal  and  diligence,  and  it  may  also  be  observed 
that  most  of  his  numerous  and  useful  works  were 
composed  after  he  became  blind.  His  learning, 
his  talents,  and  his  affliction,  procured  for  Mr. 
Lucas  the  esteem  and  patronage  of  the  leading 
men  of  his  time,  who  were  anxious  to  reward 
merits  so  uncommon.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.D., 
and  was  installed  prebendary  of  Westminster  in 
1696.  In  1715  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where,  however,  no  stone 
marks  his  resting-place.  Of  his  able  and  well 
written  works,  his  i  Enquiry  after  Happiness '  has 
been  the  most  popular.  The  present  writer  re- 
members well  that  on  being  first  introduced  in  his 
youth  to  the  wide  range  of  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes,  this  work  was  the  first  which  he  selected 
for  his  perusal ;  and  to  the  beautiful  and  affecting 
passage  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  his  blind- 
ness, the  first  idea  of  this  little  book  may  perhaps 
be  ascribed.  His  other  works  were  '  Sermons' 
in  five  volumes ; '  A  Treatise  on  Practical  Christian- 
ity ;'  '  The  Morality  of  the  Gospel ;'  '  Christian 
Thoughts  for  every  day  in  the  week  ; '  '  A  Guide 
to  Heaven ; '  '  The  Duty  of  Servants ; '  and  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  '  Whole  Duty  of  Man.' 
The  following  just  and  discriminating  character  of 
his  writings  is  given  by  Dr.  Doddridge  : — "  His 
style  is  very  peculiar,  sometimes  exceedingly  fine, 
nearly  approaching   to    conversation ;    sometimes 
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grand  and  sublime  ;  generally  very  expressive.  His 
method  not  clear,  but  his  thoughts  excellent ;  many 
are  taken  from  attentive  observations  of  life ;  he 
wrote,  as  entirely  devoted  to  God,  and  superior  to 
the  world.  His  '  Practical  Christianity '  is  most 
valuable,  and  also  his  '  Enquiry  after  Happiness/ 
especially  the  second  volume."  Job  Orton,  who 
published  this  opinion  of  Doddridge,  speaks  of  hav- 
ing read  the  last-named  work  a  sixth  time.  Hervey, 
the  author  of  the  '  Meditations/  recommends, 
"asa  treasure  of  inestimable  value,  Dr.  Lucas's 
c  Enquiry  after  Happiness.5  An  author  in  whom 
the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  and  the  Christian,  are 
most  happily  united  ;  a  performance  which  in  point 
of  solid  argument,  unaffected  piety,  and  a  vein  of 
thought  amazingly  fertile,  has  perhaps  no  superior. 
Nor  can  I  wish  my  reader  a  more  refined  pleasure 
or  a  more  substantial  happiness,  than  that  of  hav- 
ing the  sentiments  of  this  pathetic  writer  woven 
into  the  very  texture  of  his  heart." 

We  feel  happy  that  the  plan  of  this  volume  en- 
ables us  to  introduce  the  striking  passage  on  blind- 
ness, which  occurs  in  the  preface  of  this  author's 
'  Enquiry  after  Happiness.' 

"  It  has  pleased  God  that,  in  a  few  years,  I 
should  finish  the  more  pleasant  and  delightful  part 
of  life,  if  sense  were  to  be  the  judge  and  standard 
of  pleasure ;  being  confined  (I  will  not  say  con- 
demned) by  well  nigh  utter  blindness  to  retirement 
and  solitude.  In  this  state  conversation  has  lost 
much  of  its  former  air  and  briskness.  Business 
(wherein  I  could  never  pretend  to  any  great  ad- 
dress) gives  me  now  more  trouble  than  formerly  ; 
and  that  too  without  the  usual  dispatch  or  success. 
Study  (which  is  the  only  employment  left  me)  is 
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clogged  with  this  weight  and  incumbrance;  that 
all  the  assistance  I  can  receive  from  without  must 
be  conveyed  by  another's  sense,  and  not  my  own ; 
which  it  may  easily  be  believed  are  instruments  or 
organs  as  ill  fitted  and  as  awkwardly  managed  by 
me,  as  wooden  legs  or  hands  by  the  maimed. 

"  In  this  case,  should  I  affect  to  procure  myself  a 
decent  funeral,  and  leave  an  honourable  remem- 
brance of  me  behind  ;  should  I  struggle  to  rescue 
myself  from  that  contempt  to  which  this  condition 
(wherein  I  may  seem  lost  to  the  world  and  myself) 
exposes  me  ;  should  I  ambitiously  affect  to  have  my 
name  march  in  the  train  of  those — all  (though  not 
equally)  great  ones,  Homer,  Appius,  Cn.  Aufidius, 
Didymus,  Walkuss,  Pere  Jean  l'Aveugle,  &c,  all 
of  them  eminent  for  their  service  and  usefulness,  as 
for  their  affliction  of  the  same  kind  as  mine  ;  even 
this  might  seem  almost  a  commendable  infirmity : 
for  the  last  thing  a  mind  truly  great  and  philo- 
sophical puts  off,  is  the  desire  of  glory.  Hence 
Tacitus  (Hist.  lib.  4)  closes  his  divine  character 
of  Helvidius  Priscus  thus  :  c  Erant  quibus  appeten- 
tior  fama  videretur,  quando  etiam  sapientibus  cu- 
pido  glorice  novissima  exuitur.'  But  this  treatise 
oweth  neither  its  conception  nor  birth  to  this  prin- 
ciple :  for,  besides  that  I  know  my  own  insuf- 
ficiency too  well  to  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes 
of  a  romantic  immortality  from  any  performance 
of  mine  in  this  ingenious  and  learned  age ;  I  must 
confess  I  never  had  a  soul  great  enough  to  be 
acted  ^  by  the  heroic  heat,  which  the  love  of  fame 
and  honour  hath  kindled  in  some. 

"  Tuta  et  parvula  laudo. 

"  I  have  ever  loved  the  security  and  contentment 
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of  privacy  and  retirement,  almost  to  the  guilt  of 
singularity  and  affectation. 

"  But  the  truth  is  plainly  this :  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  my  mind,  the  health  and  strength  of  my 
body  (being  now  in  the  flower  of  my  age)  con- 
tinuing unbroken  under  this  affliction  ;  I  found 
that  if  I  did  not  provide  some  employment  that 
might  entertain  it,  it  would  weary  out  itself  with 
fruitless  desires  of,  and  vainer  attempts  after  its 
wonted  objects ;  "and  so  that  strength  and  vivacity 
of  nature  which  should  render  my  state  more  com- 
fortable, would  make  it  much  more  intolerable.  * 

"  I  confess,  my  zeal  for  public  good  by  the  pro- 
pagation and  endearment  of  divine  truths,  was  less 
fervent  in  me  than  could  well  become  the  particu- 
lar obligations  of  my  profession,  or  the  common 
ones  which  every  Christian,  in  proportion  to  his 
talents,  lies  under.  I  was  almost  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  this  chastisement  which  had  removed  me 
from  the  service  of  the  altar,  did  at  the  same  time 
discharge  me  from  all  duty  owing  to  the  public : 
but  my  good  friend  Mr.  Lamb  revived  the  dying 
sparks  of  a  decaying  zeal,  and  restored  me  to  a 
proper  sense  of  my  duty  in  this  point ;  for  whether 
by  design,  or  by  Providence,  governing  chance,  I 
know  not,  (for  he  never  seemed  to  address  or  design 
the  discourse  particularly  to  me)  he  had  ever  and 
anon  in  his  mouth  this  excellent  principle,  '  that  the 
life  of  man  is  to  be  esteemed  by  its  usefulness  and 
services  in  this  world.'  A  sober  reflection  wrought 
me  up  to  a  resolution  strong  enough  to  contemn  all 
the  difficulties  which  the  loss  of  my  sight  could  re- 
present to  me  in  an  enterprise  of  this  nature. 
Thus  you  see  on  what  principle  I  became  engaged 
in  this  work ;  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  set  myself 
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some  task  which  might  serve  at  once  to  divert  my 
thoughts  from  a  melancholy  application  on  my 
misfortune,  and  entertain  my  mind  with  such  a 
rational  employment  as  might  render  me  most 
easy  to  myself,  and  most  serviceable  to  the  world. 
Being  now  abundantly  convinced  that  I  am  not 
released  from  the  duty  I  owe  the  body  of  which 
I  am  still  a  member,  by  being  cut  off  from  a  great 
part  of  the  pleasure  and  advantages  of  it :  there- 
fore like  one  that  truly  loves  his  country,  when  no 
way  else  is  left  him,  he  fights  for  it  on  his  stumps : 
so  will  I  ever  in  the  remains  of  a  broken  body, 
express,  at  least,  my  affection  for  mankind,  and 
breath  out  my  last  gasp  in  their  service. 

"  The  fitness  and  tendency  of  this  subject  to 
so  serve  these  ends  is  so  apparent,  that  I  will  not 
impertinently  detain  the  reader  by  a  justification 
of  this  choice.  How  fit  I  am  for  it  will  be  best 
judged  by  the  performance :  yet,  that  this  may  not 
suffer  any  disadvantage  from  such  prejudices  with 
which  the  consideration  of  my  state  may  easily 
possess  men,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  obviate 
them  by  a  word  or  two." 

The  Rev.  James  Troughton  was  a  native  of 
Coventry,  in  which  city  his  father  was  a  clothier. 
He  became  blind  from  small-pox,  at  the  early  age 
of  four  years ;  but  was  educated  in  the  free-school 
in  his  native  place,  and  in  1655  became  a  scholar 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
a  fellow,  and  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
This  was  during  the  commonwealth  and  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  Puritans,  to  which  body  he  be- 
longed :  so,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he 
was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  to  make  room  for 
one  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  visitors  of  1648. 

k  2 
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He  then  retired  to  Bicester,  where  he  lived  as  a 
moderate  nonconformist,  earning  a  comfortable 
subsistence  by  imparting  academical  instruction  to 
young  men,  and  sometimes  preaching  in  private. 
When  the  declaration  for  religious  toleration  was 
issued  in  1671,  Troughton  and  these  others,  bache- 
lors in  divinity,  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Oxford, 'to 
establish  preaching  there.  They  commenced  in 
a  private  house,  and  many  of  the  university  stu- 
dents attended  from  curiosity ;  and  by  them  Blind 
Troughton  was  deemed  by  far  the  best  preacher. 
He  was,  in  fact,  as  Anthony  a  Wood,  who  had  no 
liking  for  Puritans,  admits,  "  a  good  school  divine 
and  metaphysician,  and  much  commended  while  he 
was  in  the  university  for  his  disputations. "  He 
adds,  after  his  own  manner,  "  He  was  not  of  so 
busy,  turbulent,  and  furious  a  spirit  as  those  of  his 
persuasion  commonly  are,  but  very  moderate.  And 
although  he  often  preached,  as  occasions  offered 
themselves,  in  prohibited  assemblies,  yet  he  did  not 
make  it  his  business  to  endeavour  to  withdraw 
weaker  persons  from  the  sacred  bosom  of  the 
church,  in  order  to  fix  and  herd  them  in  asso- 
ciated, defying  conventicles.  He  was  respected 
by,  and  maintained  an  amicable  correspondence 
with,  some  of  the  conformable  clergy,  because  of 
his  great  knowledge  and  moderation." 

This  learned  and  religious  person  died  in  Oxford, 
Aug.  20th,  1681,  at  the  age  of  forty- four  years. 
His  body  was  taken  to  Bicester,  and  buried  in  the 
church  there.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  a  blind  man,  named  Abraham  James,  formerly 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  but  at  this  time  master  of  the 
free-school  at  Woodstock.  This  person  seems  to 
have  wanted  Trough  ton's  discretion ;  for  not  con- 
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tent  with  bestowing  well  merited  praise  on  the 
deceased,  he  levelled  some  side-blows  at  the  church 
as  established  by  law.  This  gave  offence  to  the 
vicar  of  the  parish,  who  was  one  of  the  auditors ; 
and  such  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter  that  Abra- 
ham was  constrained  to  retract  his  unguarded  ex- 
pressions to  prevent  an  ejection  from  his  school, 
which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place. 

Troughton  wrote  several  books ;  but  none  of 
them  have  lived  to  the  present  day.  From  the  list 
of  them  given  by  Wood,  they  appear  to  have  been 
all  doctrinal  and  controversial.  The  short  titles 
will  suffice  to  indicate  their  character :  '  The 
Protestant  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  only, 
Vindicated  :'  '  Popery  the  Grand  Apostacy  :'  '  An 
Apology  for  the  Nonconformists:'  'A  Letter  to 
a  Friend,  touching  God's  Providence.' 

Mention  is  made  in  Toplady's  works  (vol.  iv. 
p.  166)  of  a  Dr.  Guyse,  who  lost  his  eyesight  in 
the  pulpit  while  he  was  at  prayer  before  the  sermon. 
It  seems,  however,  that  with  great  and  almost  un- 
exampled self-command,  he  preached  a  sermon, 
though  unable  to  use  the  written  papers  which  he 
usually  took  with  him.  As  he  was  led  out  after 
^he  service,  he  could  not  help  lamenting  his  sud- 
\en  and  total  blindness.  An  old  lady  of  the 
congregation  hearing  him  deplore  his  loss,  thus 
>tro\e  to  comfort  him:  "  God  be  praised,"  said 
me,  u  that  your  sight  is  gone.  I  think  I  never 
learcl  you  preach  so  powerful  a  service  in  my  life. 
NTow  we  shall  have  no  more  notes.  I  wish,  for  my 
)wn  part,  that  the  Lord  had  taken  away  your 
right  twenty  years  ago,  for  your  ministry  would 
lave  been  more  useful  by  twenty  degrees.' '  This 
s  questionable. 
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In  the  Morning  Chronicle  for  Jan.  21,  1791, 
there  is  an  account  of  a  tourist's  encounter  with  a 
blind  clergyman  in  Wales.  It  seems  to  be  copied 
from  some  published  book  which  we  have  not 
met  with.  It  is  interesting,  as  showing  the 
course  which  may  be  taken  by  such  a  person  in 
the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  which  has 
not  sufficiently  appeared  in  any  of  the  preceding 
notices. 

"  In  my  rambles,"  says  the  writer,  "  last  sum- 
mer, on  the  borders  of  Wales,  I  found  myself,  one 
morning,  on  the  beautiful  river  Wye,  alone,  with- 
out a  servant  or  guide.  I  had  to  ford  the  river  at 
a  place,  where,  according  to  the  instructions  given 
me  at  the  nearest  hamlet,  if  I  diverged  ever  so 
little  from  the  marks  which  the  rippling  of  the 
current  made  as  it  passed  over  a  ledge-rock,  I 
should  sink  twice  the  depth  of  myself  and  horse. 
While  I  stood  hesitating  on  the  margin,  viewing 
attentively  the  course  of  the  ford,  a  person  passed 
me  on  the  canter,  and  the  next  instant  I  saw  him 
plunge  into  the  river.  Presuming  on  his  acquaint- 
ance, I  immediately  and  closely  followed  his  steps. 
As  soon  as  we  had  gained  the  opposite  bank,  I  ac- 
costed him  with  thanks  for  the  benefit  of  his  gui- 
dance ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment  when,  burst- 
ing into  a  hearty  laugh,  he  observed  '  that  my 
confidence  would  have  been  less  had  I  known  that 
I  had  been  following  a  blind  guide.'  The  manner 
of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  fact,  attracted  my  curi- 
osity. To  my  expressions  of  surprise  at  his  ven- 
turing to  cross  the  river  alone,  he  answered,  that  he 
and  the  horse  he  rode  had  done  the  same  every 
Sunday  morning  for  the  last  five  years';  but  that, 
in  reality,  this  was  not  the  most  perilous  part  of 
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his  weekly  peregrinations,  as  I  should  be  convinced 
if  my  way  led  over  the  mountain  before  us.  My 
journey  had  no  object  but  pleasure;  I  therefore 
resolved  to  attach  myself  to  my  extraordinary  com- 
panion, and  soon  learned,  in  our  chat  as  we  wound 
up  the  steep  mountain's  side,  that  he  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  of  that  class  which  is  the  disgrace  of  our 
ecclesiastical  establishment ;  I'mean  the  country  cu- 
rates, who  exist  upon  the  liberal  stipend  of  thirty, 
twenty,  and  sometimes  fifteen  pounds  a  year  !  This 
gentleman,  of  the  age  of  sixty,  had  about  thirty 
years  before  been  engaged  in  the  curacy  to  which 
he  was  now  travelling ;  and  though  at  the  distance 
of  eight  long  Welsh  miles  from  the  place  of  his 
residence,  such  was  the  respect  of  his  Sunday  flock 
towards  him,  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  ca- 
lamity, rather  than  part  with  him,  they  sent  regu- 
larly, every  Sunday  morning,  a  deputation  to  guide 
their  old  pastor  along  the  road ;  which,  besides  the 
river  we  had  just  passed,  led  over  a  craggy  mountain, 
on  whose  top  innumerable  and  uncertain  bogs  were 
constantly  forming;  and  which,  nevertheless,  by 
the  instinct  of  his  Welsh  pony,  this  blind  man 
has  actually  crossed  alone  for  the  last  five  years, 
having  so  long  dismissed  the  assistance  of  guides. 
While  our  talk  beguiled  our  road,  we  insensibly 
arrived  in  sight  of  his  village  church.  It  was 
seated  in  a  deep  and  narrow  vale.  As  I  looked 
down  upon  it,  the  bright  verdure  of  the  meadows, 
which  were  here  and  there  chequered  with  patches 
of  yellow  corn ;  the  moving  herds  of  cattle ;  the 
rich  foliage  of  the  groves  of  oak,  hanging  irre- 
gularly over  its  sides  ;  the  white  houses  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  sprinkled  every  corner  of  this 
peaceful  retreat ;  and  above   all,  the  inhabitants 
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themselves  assembled  in  their  best  attire,  round 
their  place  of  worship, — all  this  gay  scene  rushing 
at  once  on  the  view,  struck  my  senses  and  imagi- 
nation more  forcibly  than  I  can  express.  As  we 
entered  the  churchyard,  the  respectful  '  How  do 
you  do  ?'  of  the  young,  the  hearty  shakes  by  the 
hand  of  the  old,  and  the  familiar  gambols  of  the 
children,  showed  how  their  old  pastor  reigned  in 
the  hearts  of  all.  After  some  refreshment  at  the 
nearest  house,  we  went  to  church ;  in  which  my 
veteran  priest  read  the  prayers,  the  psalms,  and 
chapter  of  the  day,  and  then  preached  a  sermon  in 
a  manner  that  would  have  made  no  one  advert  to 
his  defect  of  sight.  At  dinner,  which,  it  seems, 
four  of  the  most  substantial  farmers  of  the  vale 
provided  in  turn,  he  related  the  progress  of  his 
memory.  For  the  first  year,  he  attempted  only 
the  prayers  and  sermons  ;  the  best  readers  of  the 
parish  making  it  a  pride  to  officiate  for  him  in  the 
psalms  and  chapters.  He  next  endured  the  labour 
of  getting  these  by  heart ;  and  at  present,  by  con- 
tinual repetition,  there  is  not  a  psalm  or  chapter 
of  the  more  than  two  hundred  appointed  for  the 
Sunday  service,  that  he  is  not  perfect  in.  He  told 
me  also  that  having  in  his  little  school  two  sons 
of  his  own  intended  for  the  university,  he  has, 
by  hearing  them  continually,  committed  the  greatest 
part  of  Homer  and  Virgil  to  memory." 
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BLIND  PHILOSOPHERS. 


Short  notices  of  several  blind  persons  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  abstract  and  applied 
science  may  be  found  in  the  '  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
under  Difficulties.'  These  persons  we  shall  either 
omit  from  our  survey,  or  only  notice  such  par- 
ticulars concerning  them  as  tend  to  illustrate  more 
particularly  the  condition  of  Blindness  than  the 
plan  of  that  interesting  work  required. 

We  cannot  commence  this  chapter  without 
directing  attention  to  a  passage  in  Dr.  Eeid's 
'  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind/  in  which  he 
contends  that,  (i  Sight  discovers  almost  nothing 
which  the  Mind  may  not  comprehend."  The  book 
which  we  now  offer  to  the  reader,  will  go  far  to  prove 
and  illustrate  this  proposition.  The  writer  seems 
to  have  built  it  chiefly  upon  the  case  of  Dr.  Saun- 
derson,  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted, 
and  the  considerations  which  he  advances  are  there- 
fore peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  this 
chapter.  He  alleges  that  one  who  has  never  seen 
the  light,  may  be  learned  and  knowing  in  every 
science,  even  i?i  optics,  and  may  make  discoveries 
in  every  branch  of  philosophy.  He  may  understand 
as  much  as  another  man,  not  only  of  the  distances 
and  motion  of  the   heavenly  bodies  ;  but  of  the 
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nature  of  light  and  the  laws  of  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  its  rays.  He  may  understand  dis- 
tinctly how  these  laws  produce  the  phenomena  of 
the  rainbow,  the  prism,  the  camera  obscura  and 
the  magic  lantern,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
microscope  and  telescope.  This  is  a  fact  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  experience  of  such  men  as  Saun- 
derson,  Moves,  and  others. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  reason  for  this,  we  must 
distinguish  the  appearance  that  objects  make  to  the 
eye,  from  the  thing  suggested  by  that  appearance : 
and  again,  in  the  visible  appearance  of  objects  we 
must  distinguish  the  appearance  of  colour  from 
the  appearance  of  extension,  figure,  and  motion. 
Now,  as  to  the  figure,  extension,  and  motion  of  bodies, 
it  seems  that  an  intelligent  blind  man  may  have 
a  distinct  notion,  if  not  of  the  things  themselves,  at 
least  of  something  extremely  like  to  them.  May 
not  a  blind  man  be  made  to  conceive  that  a  body 
moving  directly  from  the  eye,  or  directly  to  it, 
may  appear  to  be  at  rest,  and  that  the  same  motion 
may  appear  quicker  or  slower,  according  as  it  is 
nearer  to  the  eye  or  [further  off,  more  director 
more  oblique  ?  May  he  not  be  made  to  conceive 
that  a  plain  surface,  in  a  certain  position,  may 
appear  as  a  straight  line,  and  vary  its  visible  figure 
as  its  position,  or  the  position  of  the  eye  is  varied : 
that  a  circle  seen  oblique,  will  appear  an  ellipse ; 
and  a  square,  a  rhombus  or  an  oblong  rectangle  ? 
Dr.  Saunderson  understood  the  projection  of  the 
sphere,  and  the  common  rules  of  perspective,  and 
he  must  therefore  have  comprehended  all  that  has 
been  mentioned.  "  If  there  were  any  doubt,"  pur- 
sues Dr.  Reid,  "of  Dr.  Saunderson  understanding 
these  things,  I  could  mention   my  having  heard 
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him  say  in  conversation,  that  he  found  great  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  Dr.  Halley's  demonstra- 
tion of  that  proposition, — that  the  angles  made 
by  the  circles  of  the  sphere  are  equal  to  the 
angles  made  by  the  representatives  in  the  stereo- 
graphic  projection :  but,  said  he,  where  I  laid 
aside  the  demonstration  and  considered  the  propo- 
sition in  my  own  way,  I  saw  clearly  that  it  must 
be  true/' 

With  regard  to  the  perception  of  colour.  Dr. 
Reid  is  constrained  to  admit,  for  it  is  indeed  self- 
evident,  that  the  blind  must  be  much  more  at  a 
loss  :  because  he  has  no  perception  that  has  any 
resemblance  to  it.  This  is  in  fact  his  grand  defi- 
ciency, and  almost  the  only  one  which  his  other 
senses  cannot,  under  the  exigencies  of  his  condi- 
tion, be  trained  to  supply.  Yet  even  this  defect 
he  may  in  some  degree,  by  a  sort  of  analogy,  sup- 
ply. This  has  in  some  measure  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Spence  in  examining  the  case  of  Blacklock, 
and  is  still  further  proved  by  Dr.  Eeid,  as  well  as 
by  Mr.  Alison  in  his  '  Essay  on  Taste.'  To  those 
who  see,  a  scarlet  colour  signifies  an  unknown 
quality  in  bodies,  that  makes  to  the  eye  the  ap- 
pearance with  which  we  are  well  acquainted.  The 
blind  man  has  not  this  appearance  as  the  sign  of 
that  particular  quality  in  bodies  :  but  he  can  con- 
ceive the  eye  to  be  variously  affected  by  different 
colours  as  the  nose  is  by  different  smells,  or  the 
ear  by  different  sounds.  Thus  he  can  conceive 
scarlet  to  be  different  from  blue,  as  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  is  different  from  that  of  a  drum ;  or  as 
the  smell  of  an  orange  does  from  that  of  an  apple. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  that  the 
colour  of  scarlet  has  exactly  the  same  appearance 
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to  him  that  it  has  to  another  man  ;  and  if  the  ap- 
pearance of  it  differed  as  much  to  different  persons  as 
colour  does  from  sound,  they  might  never  be  able  to 
discover  this  difference.  Thence  it  appears  obvious 
that  a  blind  man  might  talk  long  about  colours, 
distinctly  and  pertinently  ;  and  if  we  were  to 
examine  him  in  the  dark  about  the  nature,  compo- 
sition, and  beauty  of  colours,  he  might  be  able  to 
answer  so  as  not  to  betray  the  defect. 

We  have  seen  how  far  a  blind  man  may  go  in 
the  knowledge  of  appearances  which  things  make 
to  the  eye.  As  to  the  things  which  are  suggested 
by  them  or  inferred  from  them,  although  he  could 
never  discover  them  of  himself,  yet  he  may  per- 
fectly understand  them  from  the  information  of 
others.  And  every  thing  of  this  kind  that  enters 
into  our  minds  by  the  eye,  may  enter  into  his  by 
the  ear.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  would  never,  if  left 
to  the  information  of  his  own  faculties,  have 
dreamed  of  any  such  thing  as  light ;  but  he  can 
be  informed  of  every  thing  we  know  about  it, 
short  of  the  actual  perception.  He  can  conceive, 
as  distinctly  as  we,  the  minuteness  and  velocity  of 
its  rays,  their  various  degrees  of  refrangibility  and 
inflexibility,  and  all  the  magical  powers  and  virtues 
of  that  wonderful  element. 

The  cases  which  would  best  illustrate  these 
considerations,  being  those  of  Saunderson  and 
Moyes,  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  former  volume 
already  referred  to  (the  31st)  of  this  series.  The 
account  there  given  of  Saunderson,  contains  nearly 
all  the  information  we  possess,  being  drawn  from 
the  memoir  prefixed  to  his  work  on  Algebra.  His 
eminence  in  every  branch  of  mathematical  study, 
his  success  as  a  teacher,  the  ingenious  contrivances 
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by.  which  he  overcame  the  obstacles  which  blind- 
ness opposed  to  his  pursuits,  and  the  high  perfection 
which  all  his  other  senses  attained  through  the 
thoughtful  exercise  which  his  condition  induced, 
will  ever  make  the  name  of  Saunderson  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  honoured  in  the  annals  of  pri- 
vation. , 

Of  Dr.  Moves  we  can  add  a  few  particulars 
which  the  author  of  the  volume  referred  to  has 
not  introduced  into  his  account  of  that  remarkable 
person.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Moves 
lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  as  he 
grew  up,  addicted  himself  to  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  on  which  he  lectured  with 
much  applause  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  well  acquainted  with  the 
higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and  was  con- 
versant with  the  languages  which  form  part  of 
high  education.  A  person  who  knew  him,  relates, 
that  whenever  he  entered  a  room,  he  remained  for 
some  time  silent.  The  sound  directed  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  room,  and  the 
different  voices  and  the  number  of  persons  in  it. 
His  distinctions  in  these  respects  wrere  very  ac- 
curate, and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that  he  was 
seldom  mistaken.  His  eyes  were  not  totally 
insensible  to  intense  light.  The  rays  refracted 
through  a  prism,  when  sufficiently  vivid,  produced 
certain  distinguishable  effects  on  them.  The  red 
gave  him  a  disagreeable  sensation,  which  he 
compared  to  the  toucli  of  a  saw ;  as  the  colours 
declined  in  violence,  the  harshness  lessened,  until 
the  prism  afforded  a  sensation  that  was  highly 
pleasing  to  him,  and  which  he  described  as  con- 
ceiving an  idea  similar  to  that  he  felt  in  running 
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his  hand  over  polished  surfaces.  Polished  sur- 
faces, meandering  streams,  and  gentle  declivities, 
were  the  figures  by  which  he  expressed  his  ideas 
of  beauty ;  rugged  rocks,  irregular  points,  and 
boisterous  elements,  furnished  him  with  ex- 
pressions of  terror  and  disgust.  He  excelled  in 
conversation ;  was  generally  happy  in  his  allusions 
to  visual  objects,  and  discoursed  on  the  nature, 
composition,  and  beauty  of  colours  with  pertinence 
and  precision. 

Dr.  Moyes  possessed  some  peculiarities  not  con- 
nected with  his  blindness,  but  deserving  of  notice. 
He  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  ardent  spirits 
or  fermented  liquors,  and  he  abstained  from  every 
description  of  animal  food.  He  was  partial  to  a 
sea- weed,  well  known  by  the  name  of  dulse,  which 
he  would  boil  and  dress  up  with  a  little  butter, 
which  with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  draught  of 
spring  water  was  the  only  luxury  in  which  he 
indulged.  If  he  abstained  merely  from  what  he 
disliked,  and  took  what  he  best  liked,  there  is  no 
moral  ground  for  praise  in  this  abstinence.  But 
if  he  had  abstained  on  grounds  of  principle  from 
what  he  really  liked,  it  might  have  been  cited  as 
remarkable,  seeing  that  the  gratification  of  the 
palate  is  one  of  his  remaining  enjoyments  which  a 
blind  man  might  be  expected  more  than  others  to 
appreciate.  That  such  abstinence  from  animal 
food  is  eminently  conducive  to  health  and  long 
life,  is  not  proved  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Moyes,  who 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  reached  old  age,  as  he 
died  in  1 807  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years. 

Saunderson  and  Moyes  are  not  the  only  blind 
men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  scientific 
pursuits.     One  of  the  earliest  cases  known  to  us  is 
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that  of  Diodotus,  the  master  in  philosophy  of  Ci- 
cero, who  mentions  it  as  a  thing  scarely  credible 
that  he  exercised  himself  with  more  assiduity  than 
ever  after  he  became  blind ;  and,  which  is  still 
more  remarkable,  he  taught  geometry  with  so 
much  precision,  that  his  pupils  found  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  most  complicated  figures  from  his 
instructions. 

Another  Roman  named  Aufidius  Bassus,  who 
had  lost  his  sight  in  early  youth,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  studies  in  philosophy  and  geometry, 
as  well  as  in  general  literature,  and  left  behind  him 
an  historical  work  of  some  importance — a  Greek 
history. 

A  German  of  the  name  of  James  Schegkins,  a 
native  of  Sharndorf,  in  Wirtemberg,  taught  phi- 
losophy and  medicine  with  much  success  at  Tu- 
bingen for  about  thirteen  years.  Having  early 
become  blind,  he  was  so  little  sensible  of  the  loss 
of  his  sight,  that  he  refused  to  allow  himself  to  be 
couched  by  an  oculist  who  assured  him  that  the 
operation  would  restore  his  vision,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  not  to  be  obliged  to  see  many  things  that 
might  appear  odious  or  ridiculous  ;  — a  reason  which 
might  leave  much  room  to  question  the  wisdom 
ascribed  to  him,  if  we  were  not  able  to  supply  a 
better  in  his  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  his  privation. 
He  died  in  1587,  leaving  many  treatises  on  different 
subjects  in  philosophy,  medicine,  and  controversy. 

Leonard  Euler  did  not  become  totally  blind 
till  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years,  and  as  his  reputation 
was  established,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  life's 
labour  performed  before  that  calamity  befel  him,  it  is 
only  to  a  limited  extent  that  a  place  can  be  claimed 
for  him  among  the  illustrious  blind.     A  few  facts 
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connected  with  his  blindness  may,  however,  be 
introduced.  He  was  born  in  1707,  and  lost  the 
sight  of  an  eye  in  1735.  This  loss  was  occasioned 
by  the  ardour  of  his  application  at  a  difficult  and 
intricate  problem  which  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  St.  Petersburgh  had  proposed  for  solution  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Several  eminent  mathe- 
maticians demanded  a  space  of  some  months  for 
the  purpose  :  but  Euler  worked  his  way  through 
the  necessary  calculations  in  three  days  and  nights  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  considered  his  triumph  not 
too  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  his  right  eye, 
which  resulted  from  the  fever  which  his  exertions 
brought  upon  him.  Many  years  after  he  had  the 
misfortune  entirely  to  lose  his  sight,  in  consequence 
of  a  cataract  which  formed  in  his  only  useful  eye, 
which  had  already  been  much  injured  by  too  close 
application  to  his  studies.  But  in  this  situation 
he  rapidly  gathered  up  his  seemingly  broken  re- 
sources, and  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe  by 
the  unabated  vigour  and  unslackened  activity  with 
which  he  pursued  his  calculations,  and  gave  forth 
the  increasingly  important  processes  and  results  of 
his  great  labours.  His  admired  work  the  i  Ele- 
ments of  Algebra,'  was  written  down  from  his 
dictation  by  a  young  tailor,  who  was  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  the  science  when  he  commenced 
the  task,  but  had  mastered  it  before  it  was  con- 
cluded— so  clear  was  the  method  of  his  great 
teacher.  This  was  followed  by  several  other  im- 
portant and  most  elaborate  works  in  his  favourite 
science.  Among  these  was  his  '  New  Theory  of 
the  Moon.'  In  a  former  memoir  on  the  subject 
he  had  reserved  for  future  considerations,  several 
inequalities  in  the  moon's  motions,  which  he  could 
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not  determine  under  his  first  theory,  on  account  of 
the  complicated  calculations  in  which  the  method 
he  then  employed  had  engaged  him.  After  his 
loss  of  sight,  he  had  the  courage  to  review  his 
whole  theory,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  son 
and  two  friends,  to  pursue  his  researches  till  he 
had  constructed  the  new  tables  which  appeared  in 
1772.  This  work  alone  would  have  sufficed  to 
render  his  name  immortal :  and  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  it  was  completed  after  he  was  totally 
blind,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  embarrassed  in 
his  domestic  circumstances  by  a  dreadful  fire  which 
had  consumed  the  greater  part  of  his  substance, 
and  forced  him  to  quit  his  ruined  house,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  powers  of  his  genius 
and  memory,  and  the  perseverance,  fortitude,  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  which  he  invariably  displayed. 
This  self-possession  and  calmness  he  derived  not 
merely  from  the  love  of  science,  but  from  the  in- 
fluence of  religion,  which  powerfully  co-operated 
with  philosophy  in  gifting  him  with  this  true  mag- 
nanimity and  unwearied  patience.  Soon  after 
the  completion  of  this  great  work,  the  famous 
oculist  Wenzell,  by  couching  the  cataract,  restored 
his  sight ;  but  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeons,  coupled  with  his  own  imprudence  in 
hastening  to  make  use  of  the  organ  before  it  was 
completely  cured,  deprived  him  of  his  sight  a  se- 
cond time,  and  the  relapse  was  attended  with  much 
tormenting  pain  in  the  organ.  But  still  this  great 
and  good  man  laboured  on  till  September  1786, 
when  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  while  amusing 
himself  at  tea  with  one  of  his  grandchildren,  and 
died  full  of  years  and  honours. 

There  seems  no  attainment  in  which  the  blind 
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would  be  less  likely  to  excel,  or  in  which  indeed 
they  might  be  supposed  to  feel  less  interest,  than  in 
the  study  of  organic  bodies,  especially  of  such 
bodies  as  are  composed  of  minute  and  delicate 
parts,  and  in  which  colour  is,  to  those  who  can  see, 
not  only  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  a  means  of 
distinguishing  one  kind  from  another.  In  point 
of  fact  we  do  not  often  observe  the  blind  taking 
interest  in  such  objects  to  the  extent  of  devoting 
a  large  measure  of  their  attention  to  them,  and  of 
all  the  strange  matters  which  have  come  under  our 
survey  in  this  volume,  there  is  scarcely  anything 
which  has  excited  more  of  our  wonder  and  admira- 
tion than  the  botanical  tastes  of  John  Gough. 
This  remarkable  man  was  the  son  of  a  glover  of 
Kendal,  and  he  lost  his  sight  by  the  small-pox 
in  1759,  before  he  had  completed  his  third  year. 
The  loss  was  not  so  total  as  to  render  him  inca- 
pable of  distinguishing  day  from  night ;  but  the 
slender  ray  of  light  that  fell  on  the  verge  of  the 
retina,  was  not  sufficient  to  afford  him  the  least 
idea  of  colours,  or  of  those  images  of  external 
objects  which  properly  constitute  vision.  He  was 
sent  to  school  at  the  usual  age,  and  in  due  time 
mastered  the  usual  branches  of  school  education, 
including  such  a  knowledge  of  languages  as  en- 
abled him  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  composition 
of  the  ancients. 

From  an  early  age  he  showed  a  very  decided 
taste  for  zoology ;  and  in  time  he  began  to  enlarge 
his  knowledge  of  organic  bodies  by  extending  his 
researches  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. To  botanical  pursuits  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  the  necessary  studies  of  the  school  were 
most  assiduously  devoted;    and  as  his   ardour  in 
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cultivating  this  branch  of  science  was  never  re- 
laxed, he  soon  conquered  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  want  of  sight  opposed  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  taste,  and  was  eventually  able  to  dis- 
criminate and  arrange  with  great  accuracy  the 
plants  that  came  under  his  notice.  His  usual 
method  of  examining  a  plant  was  by  applying  the 
tip  of  his  tongue  to  its  several  parts.  Ordinary 
plants  he  could  easily  and  readily  distinguish  by 
the  touch  of  his  fingers.  To  evince  the  power  of 
discrimination  and  the  strength  of  memory  which 
could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  take  interest  in 
this  pursuit,  it  is  mentioned  that  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  a  rare  plant  was  put  into  his  hands, 
which  he  very  soon  called  by  its  name,  observing 
that  he  had  never  met  with  more  than  one  spe- 
cimen of  it,  and  that  was  fifty  years  ago. 

So  early  as  1772  Gough  began  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  experimental  philosophy  ;  and  by  perusing 
with  his  usual  diligence,  though  with  the  eyes  of 
others,  the  writings  of  Boyle,  he  soon  learned  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena  arising  from  the  differ- 
ence in  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids ;  and  in  pur- 
suing these  studies  acquired  correct  notions  re- 
specting the  doctrines  of  hydrostatics  and  pneu- 
matics. He  soon  afterwards  entered  upon  the 
study  of  mathematics,  and  was  fortunately  favoured 
with  the  instruction  of  Mr.  John  Slee,  who  was 
not  only  a  most  able  teacher,  but  took  great  inter- 
est and  exercised  much  ingenuity  in  advancing  the 
progress  of  his  blind  pupil.  The  great  ability 
and  zeal  of  both  teacher  and  learner  was  rewarded 
with  signal  success  ;  for  Gough  made  such  attain- 
ments in  this  branch  of  science  as  subsequently 
enabled  him  to  take  rank  with  the  most  eminent 
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mathematicians  of  the  age.  He  indeed  became 
eminent  as  a  teacher  in  that  science,  and  out  of 
the  limited  number  of  his  pupils  an  unusual 
proportion  became  eminent  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  Dr.  Dalton  was  four  or  five 
years  under  his  instruction  in  these  branches  of 
science  ;  and  the  names  of  Whew  ell,  King,  Dawes, 
and  Gaskin,  occur  among  those  of  his  pupils.  He 
died  July  27th,  1825,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  at 
Kendal.  One  anecdote  concerning  him,  given 
in  Wilkinson's  '  Tour  to  the  British  Mountains/ 
we  may  cite  on  account  of  the  remarkable  fact 
which  it  indicates.  The  blind  man  was  Gough. 
"  I  was  once  spending  a  few  days  at  the  foot 
of  Blen-cathra.  A  party  of  us  on  a  midsummer 
morning  set  off  at  four  o'clock.  To  two  of  these 
individuals  the  ascent  of  such  a  high  and  rugged 
mountain  might  have  seemed  impracticable.  The 
lame  and  the  blind,  without  extraordinary  minds, 
would  not  have  hazarded  the  attempt  amid  the 
rocky  steeps  of  the  mountain  ;  but  the  company 
of  genius  and  science  was  courted  and  not  with- 
held on  that  occasion  ;  and  the  first  that  was  seen 
standing  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  the 
lame  leaning  on  his  crutch  and  staff.  To  the  blind 
I  attempted  a  description  of  the  fearful  precipices 
beneath  us ;  but  it  was  the  first  thing  I  repented 
of  that  clay,  when  I  saw  him  fall  to  the  ground 
with  dizziness,  and  cling  to  the  earth,  and  scream 
out,  with  the  apprehension  of  tumbling  down  the 
rocks  into  the  abyss  below.  Till  then  I  had 
thought  that  the  idea  of  giddiness  must  be  received 
at  the  eye ;  certainly  it  was  as  vivid  in  the  mind 
of  our  learned  and  accomplished  companion  from 
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what  he  heard,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  terrors  around 
him.  But  we  now  moderated  our  description,  and 
only  talked  of  extent,  and  the  appearance  of  dis- 
tant objects." 

Mr.  Gough  was  an  active  and  valuable  contri- 
butor to  the  scientific  publications  of  his  time, 
particularly  to  '  Nicholson's  Journal,'  and  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
Society  ;'  and  his  papers  have  been  held  in  high 
estimation  by  scientific  men.  We  give  the  titles 
of  a  few  of  them,  which  seem  the  most  remarkable 
as  the  production  of  one  who  had  been  blind  from 
infancy. 

*  On  the  Variety  of  Voices  ;'  'An  Investigation 
of  the  Method  whereby  Men  judge  by  the  Ear  of 
the  Position  of  Sonorous  Bodies  relative  to  their 
own  Persons  ;'  c  Pacts  and  Observations  to  explain 
the  curious  Phenomena  of  Ventriloquism ;'  '  On 
the  Nature  of  Grand  Harmonics ;'  '  On  the 
Nature  of  Musical  Sounds ;'  '  The  Theory  of 
Compound  Sounds ;'  i  Experiments  and  Remarks 
on  the  Augmentation  of  Sounds  ;'  '  A  Mathema- 
tical Theory  of  the  Speaking  Trumpet ;'  '  On  the 
place  of  a  sound  produced  by  a  Musical  String.' 
The  mere  titles  of  these  works  are  to  the  reflec- 
tive mind  interesting,  from  the  indication  which 
they  afford  of  the  philosophical  attention  with 
which  the  writer  regarded  the  phenomena  of  sound, 
by  which  chiefly  his  own  intercourse  with  the 
external  world  was  carried  on. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  IIuber  and  his  bees? 
This  person  became  blind  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ; 
yet  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  habits 
of  bees  with  a  degree  of  interest  amounting  to  a 
passion,  and  gave  to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
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interesting  work  on  the  subject  which  has  in  any 
language  been  produced.  After  what  has  already- 
passed  under  our  notice  this  will  seem  less  won- 
derful than  if  stated  as  an  unconnected  fact.  But 
considering  that  Huber  knew  bees  and  their  habits 
before  he  lost  his  sight,  and  could  therefore  figure 
to  his  mind  the  operations  which,  as  described  to 
him  by  others,  became  the  objects  of  his  attention 
after  blindness,  the  study  seems  to  us  less  won- 
derful in  him  than  that  of  plants  in  John  Gough, 
who  had  been  blind  from  infancy. 

The  biography  of  this  person  is,  however,  full 
of  interesting  matter,  to  which  we  can  here  only 
refer  for  the  more  pointed  of  the  illustrations  con- 
nected with  his  blind  condition. 

Francis  Huber  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1750, 
and  became  blind  from  excessive  study  by  day  and 
prolonged  reading  of  romances  at  night.  Before  his 
sight  was  gone  he  saw  and  admired  a  young  lady, 
and  the  juvenile  attachment  which  arose  between 
them  became  a  high  and  noble  thing  under  the 
deepening  influence  of  that  affliction  which  befel 
him.  The  same  circumstances  which  made  the 
friends  of  the  lady  averse  to  her  marriage  with 
Huber,  the  more  fixed  her  in  it  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  duty.  "  I  have  become  necessary  to 
him,"  she  would  say :  "  he  wants  a  guide  to  be 
always  with  him ;  and  nothing  now  shall  prevent 
me  from  being  united  to  him."  She  waited  pa- 
tiently many  years,  scorning  temptations  and  un- 
moved by  oppression,  till  the  attainment  of  her 
majority,  which  the  law  fixed  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  enabled  her  to  give  effect  to  her  deter- 
mination. The  day  that  age  was  attained  she 
appeared  at  the  altar,  leading,  so  to  speak,  the 
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spouse  on  whom  she  had  fixed  her  love  when  [he 
was  happy  and  attractive,  and  to  the  amelioration 
of  whose  melancholy  lot  she  was  now  determined 
to  devote  her  life.  Being  once  united,  their  mutual 
good  conduct  soon  procured  them  the  esteem  of 
all  persons,  including  the  friends  of  the  lady,  who 
were  soon  reconciled  to  her  choice.  It  remained 
for  Madame  Huber  to  show  that  her  conduct  had 
not  been  founded  on  the  mere  impulse  of  girlish 
feeling,  or  from  the  love  of  singularity,  but  from 
pure  and  devoted  affection,  sanctified  by  the  alli- 
ance of  duty  and  principle — and  nobly  did  she 
show  this  through  the  forty  years  the  union  lasted, 
and  during  which  she  never  ceased  to  bestow  the 
most  tender  care  on  her  blind  husband.  She  dis- 
covered a  thousand  ways  of  meeting  the  wants 
which  his  calamity  occasioned.  She  was  his  reader 
and  secretary;  she  made  observations  for  him,  and 
spared  him  every  embarrassment  that  his  situation 
was  likely  to  produce.  During  the  war,  she  framed 
whole  armies  with  pins  of  various  sizes,  and  thus 
enabled  her  husband  to  distinguish  the  positions 
of  the  different  corps  ;  she  stuck  the  pins  in  a  map, 
and  thus  gave  him  a  correct  idea  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops,  and  she  formed  plans  in  relief 
of  the  places  they  occupied.  In  a  word  she  had 
but  one  occupation,  that  of  making  the  life  of 
her  husband  happy.  How  well  she  succeeded  is 
evinced  by  Huber's  declaration,  that  he  should 
be  miserable  were  he  to  cease  to  be  blind.  "  I 
should  not  know,"  he  would  say,  "  to  what  extent 
a  person  in  my  situation  could  be  beloved  :  besides 
to  me  my  wife  is  ever  young,  fresh,  and  pretty — 
and  that  is  no  light  matter."  But  for  the  cheerful 
and  ever  ready  assistance  which  such  a  wife  alone 
could  give,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Huber  in  his 
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^blindness  could  have  devoted  himself  to  studies  re- 
quiring close,  exact,  and  minute  observation.  He 
had  no  eyes  of  his  own,  and  to  succeed  in  such 
pursuits  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  other 
eyes  almost  as  much  at  his  command  as  his  own 
eyes  might  have  been  ; — and  whose  eyes  but  those 
of  a  wife  can  be  able  or  willing  for  a  service  which 
might  be  light  to  her  faithful  love,  but  which  would 
be  the  labour  of  a  bond-slave  to  any  one  else  ? 

The  perusal  of  the  works  of  Reaumur  and  Bon- 
net, and  the  conversation  of  the  latter,  directed  his 
curiosity  to  the  study  of  bees,  and  his  residence  in 
the  country  inspired  him  with  the  desire  at  first  of 
verifying  some  facts,  and  afterwards  of  filling  up 
some  manifest  chasms  in  the  natural  history  of 
those  interesting  insects.  Pie  had  an  attached  and 
intelligent  servant  named  Francis  Brunens,  whom 
he  drilled  into  the  art  of  attending  and  observing 
his  bees,  directing  him  in  his  inquiries  by  means  of 
questions  dexterously  combined ;  and  by  means  of 
his  youthful  recollections  and  the  confirmatory  tes- 
timony of  his  wife  and  friends,  he  checked  the  in- 
formation thus  obtained,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
clear  and  accurate  ideas  of  the  most  minute  facts. 
He  would  sometimes  half-j ocularly  boast  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  information  thus  acquired,  observing 
to  a  friend,  "  I  am  more  certain  of  what  I  relate 
than  you  are,  for  you  publish  only  what  you  have 
seen  with  your  own  eyes,  whereas  I  take  a  medium 
among  the  testimony  of  many."  This  could  not, 
as  some  grave  persons  have  supposed,  be  intended 
as  a  serious  argument  for  the  superiority  of  the 
method  to  which  he  was  driven  only  by  his  pri- 
vation ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  his  pub- 
lished observations  on  bees  are  not  only  remarkably 
accurate,  but  are  so  full  that  later  naturalists  have 
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been  able  to  add  very  little  to  the  information 
which  Huber  has  furnished.  Our  purpose  is  with 
his  blindness,  and  not  with  his  discoveries — the 
first  publication  of  which,  in  1762,  excited  the  as- 
tonishment of  naturalists,  not  only  by  the  novelty 
of  the  facts  and  the  exactness  of  observation  which 
they  displayed,  but  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  author  had  so  successfully 
surmounted. 

Having  lost  his  assistant,  the  duties  which  had 
devolved  upon  him  were  discharged  at  first  by  his 
wife,  and  afterwards  by  his  son  Peter,  who  at  a 
later  period  of  life  acquired  celebrity  for  himself 
by  his  history  of  ants  and  other  insects.  The  re- 
searches thus  conducted  were  published  in  1814,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  Huber's 
work  on  bees. 

Huber  was  not  a  man  of  any  learning,  but  he 
had  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  collected  by  the 
ear,  which  he  was  able  to  reproduce  in  a  very  en- 
gaging manner,  so  that  his  conversation  was  always 
interesting.  His  style  in  writing  has  been  much 
admired,  from  its  peculiarly  graphic  effect  in  de- 
picting what  the  writer  himself  never  saw.  This 
is,  with  reason,  ascribed  to  the  efforts  which  it 
must  have  cost  him  to  connect  the  accounts  of  his 
assistants,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  idea. 

Huber  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  after  the 
loss  of  his  admirable  wife,  at  Lausanne,  under  the 
care  of  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Molin,  and  in- 
dulged occasionally  in  his  favourite  pursuits,  until, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-one  years  (1830), 
he  contentedly  and  quietly  breathed  his  last  in  that 
daughter's  arms. 
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CHAPTER  X, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  considered  such 
cases  of  blindness  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  pur- 
suits to  which  the  individuals  were  principally 
addicted,  admitted  of  being  ranged  into  classes. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  gather  up  such  facts  as 
would  not  admit  of  this  arrangement,  but  which 
bear  as  distinctly  upon  the  subject  as  anything 
which  has  yet  been  introduced. 

In  modelling  and  sculpture  the  blind  can  show 
some  names  ;  and  this  appears  to  us  less  wonderful 
than  many  things,  seemingly  more  common,  that 
we  have  had  occasion  to  record.  If  perception  by 
the  touch  is  so  accurate  and  delicate  in  the  blind 
as  they  allege,  they  must  be  able  to  realize  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  "  form  and  pressure "  of  any 
object  submitted  to  their  deliberate  and  frequent 
examination.  The  process  of  acquiring  that  idea 
Is  simply  different  and  less  rapid  than  that  employed 
by  those  who  have  the  use  of  their  eyes ;  and  the 
mode  of  transferring  that  idea  to  wax,  clay,  or 
marble,  is  also  simply  more  laborious,  seeing  that 
the  artist  must  touch  instead  of  look  at  the  part  of 
his  material  on  which  he  intends  to  operate,  and 
must  again,  at  each  movement  of  his  operation, 
touch  instead  of  look  at  that  material,  to  ascertain 
the  effect  which  his  movement  has  produced.    Still, 
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although  a  blind  man  may  thus  model  or  sculpture 
form  accurately,  and  so  produce  a  certain  likeness, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  they  can 
embody  that  intangible  expression,  in  which  the 
vitality  of  the  individual  similitude  may  be  said  to 
consist. 

One  of  these  cases  is  that  of  Giovanni  Gonelli, 
sometimes  called  Gambasio,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  near  Volterra  in  Tuscany,  who  lost  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  remained  ten  years  in 
this  state,  ignorant  of  the  very  .elements  of  sculp- 
ture. But,  on  a  sudden,  the  desire  of  making  a 
statue  came  upon  him ;  and  having  handled  in 
every  way  a  marble  figure  representing  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  he  formed  one  of  clay  so  extremely  like 
that  it  astonished  all  who  saw  it.  His  talent  for 
statuary  soon  developed  itself  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany  sent  him 
to  Rome  to  model  a  statue  of  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
which  he  also  rendered  a  very  striking  likeness  of 
the  original.  He  afterwards  executed  many  others 
with  equal  success.  We  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  this  was  the  same  blind  sculptor  whom  Roger 
de  Piles  met  with  in  the  Justinian  Palace,  where 
he  was  modelling  in  clay  a  figure  of  Minerva ;  and 
by  the  means  of  touch  he  had  seized  with  precision 
the  form  and  proportions  of  the  original.  The 
name  is  not  given,  and  hence  most  persons,  seeing 
notices  in  different  books  with  some  differing  cir- 
cumstances, have  supposed  them  to  indicate  different 
persons.  In  this  further  account  it  is  related  that 
the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  who  had  seen  him  at  work, 
doubted  much  that  he  was  completely  blind,  and 
in  order  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  he  caused  the 
artist  to  model  his  head  in  a  dark  cellar.    It  proved 
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a  striking  likeness.  Some,  however,  objecting  that 
the  duke's  beard,  which  was  of  patriarchal  ampli- 
tude, had  made  the  operation  of  producing  a  seem- 
ing likeness  too  easy,  the  artist  offered  to  model 
one  of  the  duke's  daughters,  which  he  accordingly 
did ;  and  this  also  proved  an  admirable  likeness. 
Among  his  works  is  reckoned  a  marble  statue  of 
our  Charles  I.,  said  to  have  been  admirably  exe- 
cuted. 

Dr.  Guillee,  from  whose  celebrated  6  Essai  sur 
1' Instruction  des  Aveugles,'  these  and  some  other 
examples  are  derived,  mentions  also  the  more  recent 
case  of  M.  Buret,  whom  he  calls  "  one  of  the  most 
able  sculptors  of  the  academy,"  who  became  blind 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  but  was  not  thereby 
deterred  from  pursuing  with  much  success  the 
course  of  life  which  he  had  previously  chosen. 

Of  blind  men  who  have  followed  with  success 
handicraft  employments,  many  remarkable  anec* 
dotes  have  been  related.  We  speak  not  of  basket- 
making,  and  such  other  employments  as  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  blind,  but  of  such  as 
would  at  the  first  view  appear  to  be  impossible,  or 
insuperably  difficult,  to  one  who  cannot  see  the 
work  he  is  executing.  The  spontaneous  predilec- 
tion for  mechanism  which  has  also  been  evinced 
by  many  as  a  matter  of  amusement,  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  singular  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
the  blind,  and  must,  we  imagine,  be  resolved  into 
the  craving  for  some  kind  of  engaging  employment 
among  those  whose  ordinary  means  of  occupation 
are  so  exceedingly  limited ;  while  the  possibility 
of  making  something  similar  to  what  others  have 
made,  is  achieved  by  that  careful  examination  of 
all  the  parts  of  an  article,  which  becomes  necessary 
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when  the  touch  is  the  only  means  of  examination. 
The  eye  is  too  cursory  in  its  examination  of  common 
objects  for  this  degree  of  minute  attainment.  Or 
rather,  the  information  which  we  require  does  not 
involve  this  minute  acquaintance  with  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  we  give  just  that  degree 
of  attention  to  it  as  a  whole  which  circumstances 
may  render  necessary.  A  man  in  possession  of 
his  sight  would  have  more  than  sufficient  labour 
for  life,  if  it  became  his  duty  to  examine  thoroughly 
all  the  objects  of  sight.  But  the  blind  man's  range 
is  restricted  to  comparatively  few  objects ;  and  to 
know  them  as  wholes,  he  must  by  the  toucli  examine 
all  their  parts,  with  a  degree  of  attention  which  will 
make  him  much  better  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  are  constructed  than  the  seeing 
man  in  his  more  discursive  notice  is  likely  to  have 
become.  For  this  reason,  if  the  question  were 
asked,  "  Can  you  make  a  shoe?"  we  should  much 
rather  expect  an  affirmative  answer  from  a  blind 
man  than  from  one  who  could  see,  unless  the  latter 
should  have  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  observing 
how  shoes  were  made.  Thus  a  man  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  one  room,  is  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  contents  than  he  who  is  in  it 
only  occasionally,  and  whose  attention  is  open  to 
many  other  rooms,  and  to  thousands  of  other  objects 
than  those  which  this  one  contains. 

James  Strong  of  Carlisle  might  have  claimed 
a  place  among  our  blind  musicians,  had  not  his 
taste  for  mechanics  seemed  more  remarkable.  He 
was  blind  from  birth,  and  early  attached  himself 
to  the  study  of  music,  and  became  a  good  per- 
former on  the  organ.  He  soon  became  anxious  to 
know  how  the  effects  of  this  instrument  were  pro- 
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cluced ;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  contrived  to  let  himself  be  left  behind 
and  shut  up  in  the  organ-loft  of  Carlisle  Cathedral ; 
and  when  alone  proceeded  to  examine  all  the  parts 
of  the  organ  with  great  attention.  He  was  thus 
occupied  till  about  midnight,  when  having  satisfied 
himself  respecting  the  general  construction  he  pro- 
ceeded to  try  the  stops,  and  the  proportion  they 
bore  to  each  other.  This  could  not  be  so  silently 
performed  as  his  previous  operations :  the  neigh- 
bourhood became  alarmed,  and  after  various  con- 
jectures had  been  hazarded  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
nocturnal  music,  some  persons  bolder  than  the  rest 
ventured  to  the  organ-loft,  and  there  found  blind 
Joseph  Strong  patiently  at  work  upon  the  resound- 
ing instrument.  On  the  next  day  he  was  called 
before  the  dean ;  and  after  a  gentle  reprimand  for 
the  method  he  had  taken  of  gratifying  his  curiosity 
had  been  administered,  he  received  permission  to 
play  whenever  he  pleased.  He  then  soon  acquired 
so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  instrument  that  he 
set  about  making  a  chamber-organ,  which  he  com- 
pleted without  any  kind  of  assistance.  This  in- 
strument he  sold  to  a  merchant,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  Dublin, 
who  preserves  it  as  a  curiosity.  Soon  after  he 
made  another  for  himself,  on  which  he  used  to 
play,  both  for  amusement  and  devotion. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Strong  was  able  to  make 
almost  every  article  of  wearing  apparel  that  he 
required ;  and  his  household  furniture  was,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  all  of  his  own  manufacture.  The 
first  pair  of  shoes  he  made  was  for  the  purpose  of 
walking  from  Carlisle  to  London  to  visit  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  blind  organist  of  St.  Andrews,  Hoi-, 
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born.  This  visit  he  actually  paid,  and  was  highly- 
gratified  with  a  journey  which  almost  entitles  him 
to  a  place  among  our  blind  travellers.  Besides 
this,  Strong  constructed  various  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery, and  among  the  rest  a  model  of  a  loom, 
with  a  figure  representing  a  man  working  on  it, 
he  being  himself  by  trade  a  diaper-weaver,  and 
accounted  a  very  good  workman. 

Strong  was  a  regular  attendant  on  the  cathedral 
service  till  a  few  months  before  his  death  ;  but  not 
being  able  to  accompany  the  choir  in  chanting  the 
psalms,  he  composed  several  hymns  which  cor- 
responded with  the  music,  and  which  he  substi- 
tuted as  an  act  of  private  devotion  during  that  part 
of  the  service, — an  extraordinary  and  ingenious 
contrivance,  strongly  illustrative  of  his  character 
and  resources.  He  died  in  1798,  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year. 

Another  remarkable  person  of  the  same  class  was 
William  Kennedy  of  Tanderagee,  in  Armagh, 
who  was  born  in  1768,  and  lost  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  four  years.  Having  no  other  amusement, 
his  mind  turned  itself  towards  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  he  soon  became  the  projector  and  workman  for 
all  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  he 
grew  older  the  honourable  desire  of  contributing 
to  his  own  subsistence  turned  his  attention  to 
music,  and  he  was  at  the  age  of  thirteen  sent  to 
Armagh  to  learn  to  play  on  the  violin.  Here  he 
lodged  with  a  cabinet-maker,  a  circumstance  which 
gave  fresh  food  to  his  mechanical  propensities.  He 
soon  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  tools  of  his 
host  and  the  manner  of  working  them,  and  even- 
tually turned  this  knowledge  to  good  account. 
Although   this  more   congenial  pursuit  occupied 
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much  of  his  time  and  thoughts,  he  yet  made  a 
decent  progress  in  music ;  but  on  his  return  home 
his  first  care  was  to  procure  tools,  with  which  he 
fabricated  many  articles  of  household  furniture. 
He  next  gave  his  attention  to  the  Irish  bagpipes, 
with  the  mechanism  of  which  he  became  so  well 
acquainted  that  he  soon  became  repairer-general 
for  an  extensive  neighbourhood ;  and  at  length 
adventured  not  only  to  manufacture  new  pipes 
(with  tools  also  of  his  own  manufacture),  but  to 
introduce  some  important  improvements  in  them. 
Happening  afterwards  to  meet  with  a  clockmaker 
who  desired  to  learn  to  play  on  the  pipes,  Kennedy, 
always  athirst  for  some  new  attainment  in  his 
peculiar  line,  bargained  to  teach  him  this  accom- 
plishment in  return  for  lessons  in  clock- making. 
All  these  various  attainments  were  called  into 
account  when  he  married  and  found  a  family  in- 
creasing around  him.  He  made  and  repaired  wind 
and  stringed  instruments ;  he  constructed  clocks, 
both  common  and  musical ;  he  made  looms  with 
their  various  tackling ;  and  not  seldom  he  recurred 
to  his  first  employment  of  cabinet-making ;  and  in 
these  multiplied  exercises  of  ingenuity  not  only 
found  occupation  of  great  interest  to  himself,  but 
such  as  furnished  the  means  of  subsistence  to  his 
large  family. 

The  gift  of  clock-making  was  also  possessed  by 
a  man  named  William  Huntly,  who  was  born 
blind,  or  who  at  least  had  no  recollection  of  having 
ever  seen  the  light.  His  father  was  a  watch  and 
clock  maker,  and  he  brought  up  his  blind  son  to 
the  same  craft.  In  this  employment  he  carried  on 
a  thriving  trade  at  Barnstaple  in  Devon,  and  was 
considered  by  the  inhabitants  a  very  superior  hand 
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in  his  profession,  especially  in  repairing  musical 
clocks  and  watches.  He  seldom  met  with  any  dif- 
ficulty, even  in  the  most  complicated  cases ;  and  it 
often  occurred  that  when  others  failed  in  repairing 
a  clock  or  watch,  Huntly  presently  discovered  the 
cause  of  the  defect,  and  applied  to  it  the  proper 
remedy.  Considering  the  delicate  machinery  of  a 
watch,  operations  on  which  are  seldom  performed 
without  the  constant  use  of  a  magnifying  glass,  this 
case  does  appear  to  us  truly  wonderful.  Clock-work 
seems  easy  in  comparison. 

Another  genius  of  the  same  kind  was  Thomas 
Wilson,  who  was  born  in  1750,  at  Dumfries,  and 
became  blind  from  small-pox  in  very  early  in- 
fancy. Being  of  industrious  habits,  he,  with 
great  labour  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in  learn- 
ing the  trade  of  a  turner,  by  which  he  became 
enabled  to  support  himself  without  being  burden- 
some to  others.  This  business  required  a  consider- 
able number  of  tools,  and  he  kept  them  so  arranged 
that  he  could,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  take 
from  his  shelf  the  particular  one  he  required,  and 
even  sharpen  it  when  necessary.  He  was  more 
than  ordinarily  ingenious  as  a  mechanic  ;  and  made 
a  lathe  with  his  own  hands,  with  which  he  was 
long  in  the  habit  of  turning  a  great  variety  of 
useful  and  ornamental  articles,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  he  was  unrivalled  in  all  the  country 
round.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  him  purchasing 
a  plank  ten  feet  long  upon  the  sands,  raising  it 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  bearing  it  home  through 
the  streets  without  a  single  mishap  or  injurious 
contact.  His  sense  of  touch  was  very  fine,  and  he 
was  always  on  the  alert  to  visit  the  shops  of  the 
tradesmen  in  order  to  examine  with  his  fingers  any 
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curious  object  or  ingenious  article  they  had  ob- 
tained or  produced.  At  the  time  the  Scottish 
regalia  were  recovered,  the  worthy  old  fellow  was 
beside  himself  with  joy  ;  and  never,  to  the  last, 
did  he  cease  to  regret  that  circumstances  prevented 
him  from  visiting  Edinburgh  in  order  to  feel  the 
ancient  crown  of  Scotland. 

Thomas  seems  to  have  performed  all  domestic 
offices  for  himself.  He  fetched  his  own  water, 
made  his  own  bed,  cooked  his  own  victuals,  raised 
his  own  potatoes,  cut  his  own  peats,  and  was  on  all 
hands  allowed  to  keep  as  clean  a  house  as  the  most 
particular  spinster  in  the  town.  Among  a  hundred 
rows  of  potatoes  he  always  found  his  own ;  and 
when  turning  peats,  walked  as  carefully  among  the 
"  hags"  of  lichen  moss  as  those  in  possession  of  all 
their  faculties.  At  raising  potatoes  or  any  other 
odd  job,  Thomas  was  ever  ready  to  lend  his  aid  ; 
and  when  a  neighbour  got  groggy  of  a  Saturday 
night,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  Tom  leading  him 
home  to  his  wife  and  children. 

He  early  acquired  a  fondness  for  visiting  the 
venerable  midrsteeple  at  Dumfries ;  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  chief  ringer. 
From  that  time  his  first  visit  every  morning  was  to 
the  bell-house.  Never  was  bell-man  more  punctual. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  Tom  was  at  his  post 
three  times  a-day,  punctual  to  a  minute,  whether 
the  clock  were  right  or  wrong,  and,  it  is  believed, 
without  a  single  omission. 

Thomas  and  another  blind  man  of  Dumfries,  in 
order  to  beguile  their  leisure  hours,  contrived  to 
invent  a  game  somewhat  similar  to  draughts,  in 
which  they  found  much  amusement,  but  not  more 
than  they  gave  to  others  who  overheard  them  dis- 
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cussing  in  a  dark  corner  the  probable  issue  of  the 
game,  and  sometimes  detecting  each  other  in  a 
false  move. 

Many  other  facts  concerning  this  remarkable 
blind  man  are  related,  especially  as  arising  out  of 
his  extraordinary  local  memory,  and  his  ready 
recognition  of  long  absent  persons  by  the  voice ; 
but  as  similar  facts  have  already  been  related  of 
others,  and  as  it  is  our  object  to  illustrate  the  con- 
dition of  blindness,  rather  than  to  give  entire 
memoirs  of  particular  persons,  we  refrain  from 
such  details. 

In  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  there  is  an 
anecdote  of  a  blind  tailor,  named  Maguire,  which 
may  here  be  related.  He  was  the  family  tailor 
of  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Clanronald,  Invernessshire. 
He  became  quite  blind  fifteen  years  before  his 
death,  yet  he  still  continued  to  work  for  the  family 
as  before,  not,  indeed,  with  the  same  expedition, 
but  with  equal  correctness.  It  is  well  known  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  a  tartan  dress,  because  every 
stripe  and  colour,  of  which  there  are  often  many, 
must  fit  to  each  other  at  the  seams  with  mathe- 
matical exactness  ;  hence  it  is  that  very  few  tailors 
even  in  the  enjoyment  of  sight  are  equal  to  the  task. 
Blind  Maguire  could,  however,  do  it ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  was  able  to  distinguish  the  colours  by 
his  touch.  On  one  occasion  he  received  orders  to 
make  for  his  master's  brother,  who  was  lately  re- 
turned from  India,  a  suit  of  tartan  within  a  given 
time,  and  proceeded  to  work  without  delay.  It  so 
happened  that  this  gentleman  passed  at  a  late  hour 
at  night  through  the  room  where  the  blind  tailor 
was  at  work,  and  hearing  some  low  singing,  he 
asked,  "  Who's  there  ?"  to  which  the  poor  fellow 
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replied,  "  It  is  I,  working  at  your  honour's  hose.'* 
"  How  can  you  work  without  a  candle/ '  said  he, 
forgetting  that  Maguire  was  blind.  "  O,  please 
your  honour,"  rejoined  the  tailor,  "  midnight  dark- 
ness is  the  same  as  noon-day  to  me." 

With  respect  to  the  claim  made  in  this  case,  for 
the  power  of  distinguishing  colours  by  the  touch, 
it  appears  to  have  been  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  blind  tailor  made  the  intersections  of  the  tartan 
"  register  "  correctly.  But  this  fact  seems  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  conclusion  raised  upon  it.  Maguire 
must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Mac- 
donald  tartan  ;  and  if  the  difference  which  appears 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  difference  of  colour,  was 
distinguishable  to  his  touch,  it  must  have  served 
him  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  different  colours, 
which  colours  themselves  must  have  been  known 
to  him  from  recollection.  It  is  probable  that  one 
bar  of  colour  would  be  wider  in  the  pattern  than 
any  other.  If  he  could  distinguish  the  limits  of 
this  bar,  all  the  rest  would  be  easy ;  for  if  this 
could  be  made  to  range  properly,  all  the  rest  would 
range  of  course ;  and  if  this  were  known,  he  would 
also  know  from  recollection  what  other  colours 
ranged  next  to  it.  This  suggestion  probably  de- 
fines the  limits  of  the  power  possessed  by  Maguire ; 
but  if  more  than  this  was  intended,  the  power  should 
have  been  tested  upon  a  tartan  with  which  he  was 
not  familiar.  This,  with  the  remarks  which  have 
been  offered  upon  the  subject  in  previous  pages,  will 
perhaps  help  to  make  this  mysterious  claim  to  the 
power  of  distinguishing  colours  by  the  touch  more 
intelligible  than  has  hitherto  appeared.  Few  blind 
men  have  made  this  claim,  and  in  no  instance  has, 
it  been  subjected  to  rigid  scrutiny.     Saunderson 
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who  carefully  tried  and  watched  his  own  sensations 
in  reference  to  this  power,  declared  his  disbelief  of 
its  existence  ;  and  although  the  same  claim  was 
made  for  Moyes,  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was 
ever  made  by  himself,  nor  does  Blacklock,  who 
dwells  upon  the  case  of  Moyes  in  his  article  Blind, 
ascribe  it  to  him  ;  neither  does  he  in  that  article 
or  elsewhere  claim  it  for  himself. 

We  do  not  hear  of  blind  tradesmen,  excepting 
such  as  deal  in  articles  made  by  themselves.  There 
are  obvious  reasons  why  blind  persons  should  be 
unfit  for  the  operations  of  buying  and  selling, 
except  in  one  single  article  with  which  they  are 
well  acquainted.  Hampson,  whom  we  have  placed 
among  the  poets,  was  indeed  a  bookseller,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  got  on  without  the 
help  of  his  wife.  The  same  may  be  observed  with 
respect  to  the  blind  bookseller  of  Augsburgh.  His 
name  was  Wimprecht,  and  he  was  born  blind,  but 
was  enabled  by  his  ingenuity  and  diligence  to 
overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  of  his  condition,, 
and  to  realise  a  comfortable  support  for  a  large 
family  dependent  upon  him.  He  took  to  book- 
selling, and  had  a  stock  usually  kept  at  about 
the  average  number  of  8000  volumes,  but  under- 
going in  the  course  of  trade  frequent  change  and 
renewal.  When  he  acquired  a  fresh  lot  of  books, 
the  particulars  of  each  work  were  read  to  him  by  his 
wife,  and  his  discrimination  and  book-dealing  tact 
enabled  him  to  assign  it  the  proper  value.  The 
work  which  thus  passed  under  his  examination,  was 
recognised  by  the  touch  afterwards,  at  any  time 
however  distant ;  and  his  memory  never  failed  him 
with  regard  to  its  place  in  the  orderly  arrange- 
ments of  his  shop.     His  readiness  to  oblige,  his 
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information  concerning  books,  and  his  known  in- 
tegrity, eventually  procured  for  him  a  large  cus- 
tom and  flourishing  business. 

A  person  named  Nathaniel  Peice,  who  had 
been  a  bookseller  at  Norwich,  became  blind  from 
cold,  in  a  voyage  to  America.  On  his  return,  five 
years  after,  he  betook  himself  to  the  employment  of 
binding  books.  This  seems  a  very  unsuitable  oc- 
cupation for  one  entirely  blind,  and  there  is  no 
other  instance  on  record  in  which  it  has  been 
adopted.  But  Price  not  only  bound  books,  but 
could  bind  them  in  the  very  first  style  of  the  art ; 
and  several  specimens  of  his  abilities  exist  in  the 
libraries  of  the  curious,  among  which  is  an  ele- 
gantly bound  quarto  Bible  which  is  or  was  in  the 
library  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  Sion-hill 
in  Oxfordshire.  Nor  is  this  occupation  the  only 
proof  of  his  ingenuity,  for  he  was  also  able  to  make 
and  did  make-  all  his  clothes,  from  the  hat  on  his 
head  to  the  shoes  on  his  feet.  This  singular  fancy 
of  blind  men  for  making  their  own  clothes,  might 
seem  hard  to  explain  in  cases,  like  this,  where  they 
have  other  employment,  which  might  more  pro- 
fitably engage  their  time  and  attention.  In  the 
case  of  those  who  have  no  employment,  it  is  easily 
explained  by  the  craving  for  occupation  as  a 
means  of  whiling  away  the  weary  time.  And 
even  when  the  blind  man  has  some  occupation, 
some  leisure  hours  will  be  still  left  to  him,  which 
he  cannot  fill  up  as  other  men  do,  and  for  which 
he  can  obtain  no  more  interesting  employment 
than  the  manufacture  of  some  article  of  dress. 
We  suspect  that  this  attainment  among  the  blind 
is  more  usual  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  have 
often  observed  in  and  about  London  that  a  class  of 
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intelligent  and  decent  looking  blind  men — not  beg- 
gars, but  walking  or  led  about  as  if  on  some  busi- 
ness— coarsely  but  neatly  dressed,  in  a  style  almost 
peculiar  to  themselves,  characterised  by  blue  coats 
with  brass  buttons,  drab  breeches,  and  grey  worsted 
stockings ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  these 
persons  made  their  own  clothes,  although  we  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  verifying  the  conjecture. 
One  of  the  number  thus  arrayed  is  a  genius  in 
other  respects.  He  may  often  be  seen  in  the  New 
Road  working  with  his  feet  a  portable  chime  of 
bells,  suspended  from  a  frame  mounted  on  wheels, 
and  at  the  same  time  accompanying  himself  with  a 
violin,  the  whole  concern  being  obviously  of  his 
own  contrivance  and  manufacture.  We  must  con- 
fess that  the  utmost  urgency  of  haste  could  never 
induce  us  to  pass  without  stopping  to  share  in  the 
visible  enjoyment  which  shone  all  over  the  poor 
fellow's  honest  face,  as  if  every  pock  mark  in  it 
were  an  eye,  as  he  gave  himself  up,  body  and  soul, 
hands  and  feet,  to  his  employment,  regardless  of 
the  coppers  which  his  careless  little  boy,  sitting 
idle  on  the  kerb-stone,  took  small  trouble  to 
collect. 

Philip  Davis  is  a  name  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  class  among  those  of  Blind  Travellers  : 
but  the  chapter  devoted  to  that  class  of  blind  per- 
sons was  at  press  before  we  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing sight  of  a  thin  pamphlet  which  was  in  1837 
put  into  local  circulation  at  Plymouth  by  himself 
under  the  title  of  '  A  Narrative  of  the  Travels  of 
Philip  Davis,  the  Blind  Man,  who  embarked  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  Frigate,  Lavinia,  at  Ply- 
mouth, bound  for  Liverpool ,  and  after  having  tra- 
velled 600  miles  on  foot,  without  a  guide,  returned 
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to  his  native  town  Plymouth,  well  and  in  good 
health,  being  absent  about  twelve  months."  The 
sturdy  and  right-minded  author  is  a  well  known 
character  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  he  be- 
longs ;  and  we  shall  note  from  his  narrative  those 
points  which  are  most  suited  to  the  objects  of  the 
present  work.  It  is  quite  as  interesting  to  hear  a 
blind  man  describe  his  own  course  or  feelings  in 
reference  to  matters  in  which  we  follow  the  gui- 
dance of  the  eye,  as  to  know  the  facts  of  his  career. 
This  is  an  opportunity  very  rarely  afforded  to  us ; 
and  therefore  rather  more  space  will  be  given  to 
Davis  than  he  might  perhaps  otherwise  obtain. 
He  begins  by  giving  us  quietly  a  very  excellent 
philosophical  reason  for  his  peregrination.  "  A 
desire  to  visit  the  northern  districts  of  the  king- 
dom, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  better  know- 
ledge of  those  things  which  up  to  that  time  I  had 
but  partially  known."  On  landing  at  Liverpool  he 
resolved  to  make  his  way  through  the  strange  and 
populous  town  to  the  place  he  designed  to  visit 
without  inquiring  his  way  of  any  person  in  the 
streets.  He  relied  upon  his  own  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  descriptions  and  directions  he  had  pre- 
viously obtained  on  board  the  ship  from  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  place.  And  this  was  his  usual 
course  ;  so  that  in  every  strange  town  he  found 
his  way  to  the  point  he  wished  to  make,  without 
in  any  case  claiming  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  and 
scarcely  ever  asking  his  way. 

Philip  knew  basket-making,  and  his  plan  was  to 
stay  as  long  as  he  wished  at  a  place,  working  at 
that  trade  for  a  subsistence  and  for  means  of  taking 
him  to  the  next  station  of  his  journey.  When  lie 
had  no  friends  in  the  place  to  which  he  proposed 
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going,  he  procured  "a  recommend, "  as  he  calls  it, 
from  the  trade-club  of  the  place  he  left  to  that  of 
the  other  place,  and  also  obtained  from  the  fund 
of  the  club  means  for  the  journey  when  his  own 
resources  were  not  sufficient.  The  kindness  with 
which  his  trade  received  him  wherever  he  came, 
and  assisted  his  objects,  may  have  been  in  some 
degree  enhanced  by  sympathy  for  his  blindness, 
but  on  the  whole  is  but  an  index  of  the  depth  of 
the  feeling  of  fellowship  which  exists  among  mem- 
bers of  the  same  craft  (if  not  an  overcrowded  one) 
in  this  country,  and  which,  so  far  as  pecuniary  aid 
is  concerned,  is  connected  with  and  grows  out  of  a 
confidence  which  they  feel  in  the  honour  of  each 
other — that  no  one  will  require  assistance  which 
he  does  not  really  need ;  and  it  is  not  often  that 
any  one  does.  The  greatest  scamps  become  men 
of  principle  and  honour  here ;  and  the  very  Ish- 
maels  of  our  social  state,  will  not  turn  their  hand 
against  their  own  tribe.  We  therefore  claim  no 
particular  praise  for  Philip  in  saying  that  he 
conscientiously  abstained  from  making  any  claim 
upon  this  fund  when  he  could  possibly  help  it.  In 
a  fortnight,  during  which  he  worked  at  his  craft  in 
Liverpool,  he  became  able  to  find  his  way  to  almost 
any  part  of  the  city  where  he  wished  to  go ;  and 
by  his  persevering  inquiries  obtained  some  notion 
of  the  trade  of  the  place,  which,  he  says,  "  I  found 
to  be  general  and  extensive  beyond  the  power  of 
my  conception."  There  was  little,  however,  that 
engaged  his  particular  interest,  and  he  resolved  to 
cross  the  channel  to  Dublin.  Here  he  found  much 
to  interest  him.  His  first  and  greatest  embarrass- 
ment occurred  in  crossing  Sackville-street ;  he 
ventured  boldly  on  the  attempt,  having  no  idea  of 
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the  great  width  of  that  street ;  and  not  finding 
himself  upon  the  causeway  at  the  other  side  so 
soon  as  he  expected,  he  began  to  suspect  that  he 
was  going  wrong,  but  a  moment's  reflection  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  vehicles  were  passing 
right  and  left,  satisfied  him  that  he  was  still  cross- 
ing, and  at  length,  to  his  great  joy,  he  landed  on 
the  other  side,  where  his  heart  was  cheered  by 
hearing  the  powerful  striking  of  a  clock  (that  of 
the  Irish  Post-office),  whose  tones  were  the  most 
pleasing  he  had  ever  heard.  He  visited  the  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  and  received  much  useful  information 
there.  Being  then  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
he  proceeded  to  visit  the  part  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  the  Liffey,  by  the  Metal  Bridge,  of 
which  he  gratefully  commemorates  that  the  blind 
are  permitted  to  pass  it  toll-free ;  and  the  import- 
ance of  a  halfpenny  to  a  poor  and  careful  man  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  this  exemption  often  in- 
duced him  to  visit  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
His  aggregate  impression  of  Dublin,  derived  from 
the  ear,  is  curious  from  its  coincidence  with  that 
which  others  have  derived  from  ocular  survey: — 
'"  Upon  the  whole  this  place  is  rather  a  desirable 
situation  ;  but  its  contrasts  are  greater  than  any 
I  have  found  in  all  my  travels,  some  of  its  streets 
possessing  all  the  gaiety  and  opulence  for  which 
the  heart  of  man  can  wish,  while  others  exhibit  all 
the  wretchedness  and  want  that  the  imagination  is 
capable  of  forming.  In  this  place  my  ear  was  fre- 
quently saluted  by  the  creaking  boot  of  the  opulent, 
mixed  with  the  sound,  on  the  same  'pavement,  of  the 
naked  foot  of  the  indigent."  It  is  so  rare  that  any 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  blind  by  those  who  can 
see,  that  it  is  worth  noticing*  that  his  new  trousers 
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were  here  stolen  from  him  by  his  bedfellow  at  the 
lodging,  who  left  his  old  ones  in  their  place.  It  is 
true  that  Davis  was  then  asleep,  and  his  blindness 
might  not  at  first  seem  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  matter ;  yet  a  seeing  man  would  not  in  the 
same  degree  have  been  exposed  to  this  dishonesty, 
for  the  thief  might  have  been  deterred  by  the  fear 
of  being  caught  in  the  fact  should  the  sleeper 
chance  to  awake.  But  good  to  him  arose  out  of 
this  evil,  for  a  few  days  after  the  sharpness  of  his 
touch  enabled  him  to  discover  in  some  dark  recess 
of  these  old  trousers  a  half-sovereign,  which  the 
previous  owner  had  doubtless  given  up  for  lost. 

Finding  no  encouragment  to  winter  in  Dublin, 
Davis  repaired  one  morning  to  the  water  side, 
with  the  purpose  of  departing  that  day — whither 
he  cared  not  much.  So  finding  that  there  was  no 
steamer  till  the  next  day  for  Glasgow,  he  embarked 
in  one  just  departing  for  Liverpool,  and  proceeded 
on  to  Manchester,  where  he  found  some  little 
difficulty  in  making  his  way  through  the  numerous 
streets  to  the  Oldham  road  ;  but  with  his  usual 
perseverance  accomplished  this  task  without  a 
guide.  Here  he  was  laid  up  for  some  time  by 
illness ;  and  on  his  recovery  set  out  for  Bradford 
in  Yorkshire,  assisted  by  a  sum  of  money  from  his 
trade,  with  "a  recommend"  from  the  same  body 
to  all  the  places  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  ac- 
companied by  kind  and  careful  instructions  touch- 
ing his  route.  He  then  proceeded  to  Ashton- 
under-Line;  and  on  leaving  that  place  one  fine 
morning,  remarks,  "  Here  the  enlivening  rays  of 
the  sun,  accompanied  by  the  salubrious  breeze  that 
was  then  blowing  from  the  south-west,  rendered 
the  walk   one  of  the   most  agreeable  I  ever  en- 
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joyed."  At  Bradford,  Philip  found  no  vacancy 
for  him  to  occupy  in  his  trade,  and  in  two  days  he 
left  the  place  where  he  had  expected  to  winter, 
with  the  intention  of  trying  Leeds.  On  the  way  a 
female  asked  him  if  she  was  in  the  right  way  to 
Leeds,  and  "  discovering  by  her  address  that  she 
was  young  and  prepossessing  in  her  manner,"  the 
benevolent  blind  man  felt  his  interest  awakened, 
and  extracting  from  her  that  she  was  an  outcast 
from  her  father's  house  through  the  unkindness  of 
a  mother-in-law,  he  became  alarmed  for  her  safety, 
and  took  her  under  his  wing  to  Leeds.  There  he 
deposited  her  in  safe  lodgings,  and  the  next  day 
rested  not  till  he  had  obtained  for  her  a  situation 
in  a  respectable  family  which  he  interested  in  her 
behalf.  He  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing that  she  was  comfortable,  and  entertained  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  well-timed  kindness  which 
had  probably  saved  her  from  ruin.  We  dwell  on 
this  incident  with  pleasure ;  for  it  is  one  among  a 
thousand  facts  which  go  to  show  how  possible  it  is 
for  any  one  who  has  a  true  heart  within  him,  even 
though  he  be  blind,  or  deaf,  or  penniless,  to  be 
useful  to  his  fellow  creatures. 

From  Leeds,  Davis  proceeded  to  York,  and  from 
York  to  Hull,  where  he  found  employment  for  the 
winter.  Of  this  place  he  gives  a  very  fair  account, 
but  which  supplies  no  points  illustrative  of  the 
author's  condition.  At  the  end  of  February  next 
year,  he  left  for  Sheffield,  and  soon  left  that  place 
for  Derby.  On  the  way  he  passed  through  Ches- 
terfield, and  in  attempting  to  pass  through  the 
church-yard  to  avoid  going  round  by  the  streets, 
he  found  more  difficulty  than  he  had  yet  met  with 
in  all  his  journey ;  for  he  missed  the  path,  and  got 
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involved  among  the  tomb-stones,  where,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts,  he  was  detained  above  twenty  mi- 
nutes entirely  unable  to  find  his  way  out.  His 
patience  was  oozing  out  very  fast,  especially  as  no 
sound  gave  any  useful  indication,  till  at  last  a  voice 
saluted  him  with, — "  I  should  like  to  know  what 
pleasure  a  blind  man  has  among  the  tombs?" 
Philip's  ready  answer  to  this  conciliated  the  rustic, 
who  hastened  to  release  him  from  his  unwilling 
"  meditations  among  the  tombs,"  and  persuaded 
him  to  share  with  him  in  a  cup  of  ale. 

We  at  length  find  Davis  at  Birmingham,  where 
he  obtained  an  engagement  for  nearly  three  months. 
Here  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  phrenologists, 
who  were  attracted  by  the  singularity  of  his  case, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  attend  the  class  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  and  to  answer  a  variety  of 
questions  that  were  put  to  him.  Inspired  by  this 
philosophical  atmosphere,  Davis  here  undertakes 
to  acquaint  us  with  his  ideas  concerning  air  and 
sounds,  which  he  justly  conceives  to  be  very  useful 
things  for  blind  people.  We  present  his  views  in 
his  own  words,  somewhat  abridged,  which,  simple 
as  they  are,  will  be  found  suggestive,  and  to  bear 
the  impress  of  that  sturdy  sense  which  marks  the 
character  of  the  man : — 

"  It  is  now  my  intention  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  effects  produced  from  these  causes,  viz.,  air 
and  sounds ;  and  from  a  careful  consideration  of 
what  now  lies  before  you,  you  will  find  that  they 
are  of  great  advantage  to  all  persons  of  my  de- 
scription. But  many,  for  the  want  of  exercising 
those  powers  with  which  they  are  endowed  (and  I 
believe  it  is  possible  to  improve  in  everything  we 
undertake),  lose  many  of  those  conveniences  which, 
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if  rightly  sought,  are  within  their  reach.  Those 
who  enjoy  the  blessing  of  sight  have  not  that  con- 
ception of  touch  as  those  who  are  blind,  from  their 
attention  being  every  moment  called  to  surrounding 
objects,  and  because  they  are  not  dependent  upon 
one  organ  of  sense  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency 
of  another.  But  with  me,  throughout  life,  it  has 
been  different,  as  I  have  had  to  employ  the  sense 
of  hearing  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  the  way  I  had 
to  travel,  and  to  learn  from  the  sound  of  my  foot- 
steps when  danger  was  near  or  had  passed,  though 
not  with  that  accuracy  which  he  can  who  possesses 
every  organ  correct.  Air,  to  me,  in  a  peculiar 
way,  is  very  essential,  as  by  its  effects  I  am  pre- 
vented, when  walking,  of  coming  in  contact  with 
many  impediments  that  might  be  found  very  annoy- 
ing. This  admirable  element  does  more  for  us 
than  at  the  first  sight  we  imagine,  and  by  a  right 
application  of  its  external  influence,  I  can  do  those 
things,  which  to  the  most  thinking  at  times  appear 
beyond  the  common  course  of  acting."  Here, 
when  our  attention  is  wide  awake  for  an  account 
of  the  things  which  air  enables  him  to  accomplish, 
poor  Philip  launches  forth  into  a  discourse  upon 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  which  forcibly  calls  to 
mind  the  cosmogony  man  in  the  '  Yicar  of  Wake- 
field.' We  learn  from  it,  however,  that  he  con- 
siders it  the  duty  of  man  to  be  contented,  and  that 
he  is  himself  quite  contented  and  very  happy. 

From  Birmingham  Davis  proceeded  to  Wor- 
cester, and  thence  to  Bristol,  where  he  had  in  his 
younger  days  spent  several  years  of  his  life.  A 
little  reflection  soon  enabled  him  to  recover  his 
former  knowledge  of  the  city.  There  he  visited 
the  house  his  friends  had  formerly  occupied,  and 
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had  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  ravages  of  time, 
as,  although  not  more  than  twenty-four  years 
had  passed,  he  could  not  find  a  single  individual 
who  had  then  inhabited  the  street.  He  was 
however  permitted  to  explore  his  former  abode, 
and  remarks — "  It  was  in  this  house  my  reason 
first  began  to  dawn,  and  gave  me  a  knowledge  of 
some  things  ;  and  from  a  little  advantage  afforded 
me  by  reading,  my  mind  gradually  expanded,  and 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  I  have  ever  had 
through  life  to  contend  with,  have  always  endea- 
voured to  improve  my  mind,  by  not  being  ashamed 
to  ask  for  information  from  those  whose  knowledge 
has  been  greater  than  my  own."  At  Bristol  he 
soon  discovered  the  alterations  and  improvements 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  and  was  able 
to  point  them  out  to  others.  From  this  place  Da- 
vis proceeded  to  Bath,  and  from  Bath  to  Frome, 
where  he  complains  grievously  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  inhabitants: — " I  could  obtain  but  very  little 
information  on  any  subject,  as  no  one  appeared  to 
know  anything  of  the  origin  even  of  his  own  town  : 
when  making  some  inquiries  relative  to  its  popu- 
lation, my  question  was  treated  with  ridicule ;  and 
one  who  considered  himself  wiser  than  the  rest, 
desired  me  to  make  no  such  inquiries  in  a  stable, 
lest  my  life  should  be  endangered  by  the  kicking 
of  its  inmates.  This,  with  other  such  remarks, 
soon  informed  me  of  the  progress  the  inhabitants 
had  made  in  their  literary  attainments." 

We  next  find  Philip  at  Glastonbury,  where  the 
famous  thorn  engaged  much  of  his  solicitude.  He 
gives  the  usual  account  of  this  marvellous  tree ; 
but  complains  that  "  no  person  appeared  to  feel 
much  interest  in  this  singular  curiosity  of  nature." 
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He  then  proceeded  to  Bridgewater,  and  on  the  way 
gives  us  an  insight  into  the  enjoyment  which  even 
a  blind  man  may  receive  from  the  beauties  of 
nature,  of  which,  he  says,  he  had  realized  the  most 
complete  enjoyment  his  condition  would  allow. 
"  It  was  now  the  30th  of  June,  a  time  in  which 
both  the  animal  and  vegetable  parts  of  creation 
display  all  that  lustre  and  magnificence  which  the 
First  Cause  has  seen  proper  to  bestow ;  here  the 
warbling  of  the  feathered  tribes,  accompanied  by 
the  lowing  and  bleating  of  the  flocks  in  the  adja- 
cent meadows,  together  with  the  murmur  of  those 
rills  that  glide  from  hill  to  vale,  rendered  my  pre- 
sent contemplations  inexpressibly  delightful." 

From  Bridgewater  he  proceeded  to  Taunton, 
and  from  Taunton  to  Teignmouth,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  he  visited  a  blind  friend,  with 
whom  he  remained  in  talk  till  late,  the  approach 
of  night  having  been  unperceived  by  both  of  them. 
Late  as  it  was,  Philip  resolved  to  pursue  his  jour- 
ney, as  it  did  not  matter  to  him  whether  it  were 
light  or  dark.  He  had  hoped  to  reach  Newton 
Bushell,  but  having  lost  the  road,  was  so  long  in 
recovering  it,  that  it  was  past  midnight  by  the 
time  he  got  to  that  place.  He  entered  a  public- 
house  which  happened  to  be  still  open,  and  was 
reluctantly  served  with  some  beer ;  but  on  asking 
for  a  bed  was  very  rudely  refused  the  accommo- 
dation. He  however  stood  up  for  his  right  to  it 
as  a  traveller,  and  was  not  intimidated  even  when 
the  watchman  interfered,  but  lectured  him  soundly 
upon  his  duties.  On  this  a  by-stander  offered  him 
a  bed  at  his  house,  and  at  the  same  time  presented 
him  with  a  glass  of  his  ale.  Philip's  manner  of 
taking  this  disclosed  his  blindness,  which  had  not 
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till  then  been  perceived.  This  turned  the  tables 
completely  in  his  favour :  every  one  began  to  treat 
him  with  attention  and  respect.  The  obdurate 
landlord  was  suddenly  mollified,  and  exclaimed, 
"Dear  me,  I  did  not  know  it ! — A  bed  —  if  I 
had  but  one  in  the  house  he  should  have  it.  My 
poor  wife  has  been  subject  to  this  misfortune  seven- 
teen years.  God  help  them  both.  It  is  a  sad  afflic- 
tion." He  then  shook  the  traveller  by  the  hand, 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  invited  him  to  take  whatever  he  pleased 
at  his  expense.  On  rising  in  the  morning  he  was 
invited  in  like  manner  to  breakfast ;  but  he  retained 
some  resentment  at  his  first  reception,  and  testified 
it  like  a  man  of  spirit,  by  declining  to  lay  himself 
under  an  obligation,  and  insisting  that  the  landlord 
should  take  payment  for  all  he  had  received.  A 
few  days  after  this  Davis  reached  his  home  in 
safety,  after  having,  as  he  says,  travelled  six  hun- 
dred miles  on  foot  (beside  his  passages  by  water), 
and  visited  above  fifty  of  the  principal  towns  of 
England,  in  any  one  of  which  he  would  undertake 
to  find  any  house  with  as  much  ease  as  in  his  native 
place. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  printed,  we  have 
been  favoured  with  a  communication  from  an  intel- 
ligent and  reflective  blind  person  at  Plymouth,  in 
answer  to  some  questions  which  were  submitted  to 
his  consideration ;  and  as  it  helps  to  clear  up  some 
points  concerning  which  the  reported  experience  of 
others  in  the  same  condition  has  afforded  no  very 
satisfactory  information,  we  are  happy  to  introduce 
it  in  this  place.  It  is  only  necessary  to  premise 
that  this  person  at  the  time  of  losing  his  sight  was 
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learning  the  business  of  a  cabinet-maker,  and  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  when  he  was 
accidentally  blinded,  in  the  street,  by  the  explosion 
of  some  chemical  compound  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  carrying  in  his  hand.  This  melancholy 
event  eventually  drove  him  to  music  as  a  resource 
and  a  means  of  employment ;  and  now,  after 
twenty-two  years  of  total  blindness,  he  remains  an 
accomplished  musician  and  the  proprietor  of  a 
"  music  store.' '  The  following  is  his  communi- 
cation : — 

"  In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  blindness,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  two  classes  of  sufferers  :  the 
one,  such  as  never  saw  at  all ;  and  the  other,  such 
as  have  been  deprived  of  sight,  but  had  lived  a 
sufficient  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  the 
impressions  derived  from  it  to  have  become  fixed 
upon  the  mind.  The  latter,  as  you  will  have  per- 
ceived from  my  last  communication,  is  my  own 
case  ;  and,  consequently,  some  of  my  ideas  will  be 
found  the  same  as  those  of  persons  who  have  always 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  sight. 

"  The  following  may  be  stated  as  the  facts  in 
my  own  experience  which  appear  to  meet  the 
questions  you  have  proposed  to  me  : — 

"  My  first  feeling,  after  recovering  from  three 
weeks  of  burning  pain  and  the  effects  of  stupifying 
opiates,  was  that  of  disappointment  and  much  grief 
that  my  prospects  in  life  were  utterly  ruined.  In 
a  short  time  more  I  should  have  been  as  qualified 
as  most  others  to  contend  with  the  world  ;  but  the 
bright  hopes  of  youth  and  the  pleasurable  antici- 
pations of  manhood  now  lay  blasted  before  me. 
I  did  not,  however,  rest  in  despondency.  The 
novelty  of  my  situation,  and  my  being  able  to  do 
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certain  things  by  the  light  of  my  imagination  only, 
which  those  around  me  could,  in  some  instances, 
scarcely  accomplish  by  the  aid  of  sight,  proved  a 
great  encouragement  and  an  incentive  to  further 
exertions.  I  also  soon  found  some  amusement  in 
trying  my  skill  in  certain  branches  of  my  former 
occupation ;  but  I  found  that  although  I  could 
handle  the  tools  as  expertly  as  ever,  I  wanted  the 
eye  to  mark  the  proper  distance  between  the  edge 
of  the  instrument  and  my  own  fingers.  I  could 
plane  a  piece  of  board  as  smoothly  as  ever ;  but 
from  the  want  of  that  which  I  had  lost,  could 
never  succeed  in  adjusting  its  proportions  with  that 
geometrical  accuracy  which  was  essential  to  a  good 
piece  of  work.  So  rinding  that  this  would  not  do 
as  a  permanency,  I  sought  a  resource  in  the  ear ; 
and  as  music  can  be  brought  to  bear  at  once  upon 
the  ear  and  upon  the  pocket,  I  betook  myself  to  it 
as  a  profession,  and  applied  my  physical  and  mental 
energies  with  such  intensity  to  the  pursuit,  that  I 
fell  into  another  error,  and  obtained  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  two  and  two  do 
not  always  make  four  ;  for  from  the  severity  of  my 
application  to  my  studies,  and  not  allowing  myself 
the  needful  relaxation,  my  progress  was  dispropor- 
tionate to  my  bodily  strength,  which  became  for  a 
time  much  affected  by  the  war  it  was  constrained 
to  keep  up  with  a  mind  too  active  and  too  ardent 
for  it  to  cope  with  long. 

"  I  have  never  found  satisfaction  or  enjoyment  in 
any  matter  which  I  am  not  able  to  reflect  upon,  so 
as  to  understand  it  in  connection  with  some  of  its 
leading  principles,  or  to  be  led  by  it  to  comprehend 
more  fully  some  other  thing  with  which  I  was 
before  but  partially  acquainted.     Even  in  music, 
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with  which  I  am  now  entirely  surrounded,  I  can 
find  no  pleasure  unless  I  am  able  to  associate  with 
it  some  idea  of  an  intellectual  or  social  character ; 
but  this  I  can  always  do,  and  therefore  I  am  at 
all  times  able  to  derive  much  enjoyment  from  it. 
Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  read  your  work  on  Deafness.  I 
should  think,  from  the  account  it  contains  of  the 
author's  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  the  ardency 
with  which  I  have  uniformly  sought  it  is  much 
akin  to  his,  although,  unlike  him,  I  have  not  been 
thereby  enabled  to  benefit  any  one  but  myself.* 

"  Time  never  hangs  heavily  upon  my  shoulders. 
I  have  no  idle  moments,  having  constant  occupa- 
tion for  the  mind,  either  in  the  resources  of  music, 
or  in  some  other  scientific  or  intellectual  pursuit. 
These,  being  mental,  belong,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  to  the  highest  sources  of  happiness ;  and 
other  enjoyments  are  available  only  so  far  as  they 
refer  back  to  the  mind  again.  The  bustle  and 
noise  of  crowded  streets  are  agreeable  rather  than 
otherwise  to  me ;  but  only  so  far  as  that  by  this 
means  I  become  acquainted  through  the  ear  with 
the  nature  of  the  pursuits  in  which  my  fellow- 
beings  are  engaged.  In  public  assemblies,  whether 
for  church,  platform,  or  musical  purposes,  my  re- 
collections of  former  scenes  readily,  as  though  but 
yesterday  visible  to  the  eye,  picture  forth  the 
whole  to  the  imagination,  in  all  the  corresponding 
circumstances  of  both  the  speakers  and  the  au- 
ditors. 

*  This  is  assuredly  a  great  mistake.  In  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  no  one  can  possibly  realise  any  material  benefit 
to  himself,  without  at  the  same  time  becoming  an  instrument 
of  benefit  to  others. 
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constant  requisition.  It  is  a  part  of  my  profession 
to  regulate  and  tune  musical  instruments,  and  when 
opening  a  piano-forte  for  that  purpose,  a  single 
sweep  of  the  hand  over  the  surface  of  the  wires, 
enables  me  to  detect  the  absence  of  a  single  string  ; 
nor  do  I  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  cause  of  any  derangement  in  the  machinery. 
I  can  also  tell  the  time  by  a  watch,  nearly  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes  ;  but  in  this  particular  I 
was  greatly  outmatched  by  a  person  with  whom  I 
once  resided,  who  had  never  been  in  possession  of 
sight. 

"  Touching  the  very  important  question  as  to 
the  relative  position  of  the  seeing  and  unseeing 
man  to  each  other,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all 
the  most  painful  of  the  disadvantages  with  which 
I  have  had  to  contend  under  the  absence  of  sight, 
have  arisen  entirely  from  the  former  not  sufficiently 
understanding  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  the 
latter.  In  dealing  with  the  blind,  the  person  who 
is  in  the  enjoyment  of  sight  usually  falls  into  one 
or  more  of  several  errors  to  which  he  is  liable. 
He  shoots  too  high  or  too  low,  too  far  or  too  short 
of  the  mark,  and  yet,  strange  and  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  he  never  fails  to  hit ;  and  if  his  victim 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  sensitive  order,  he  is  sure 
to  feel  the  shaft  in  his  tenderest  parts.  He  is 
walking  in  the  streets :  some  one  accosts  him,  and 
acting  upon  the  principle  that  those  who  cannot 
see  cannot  hear,  he  puts  his  mouth  close  to  his  ear, 
and  bawls  as  though  he  were  speaking  to  a  deaf 
man.  He  proceeds  a  little  *  farther,  and  some 
officious  passer-by  catches  hold  of  him,  and  nearly 
capsizes  him  in  attempting  to  lift  him  over  some 
step  or  other  obstacle,  which ?  if  left  to   his  own 
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resources,  he  would  have  passed  with  the  greatest 
ease.  These  things  would  be  trifles  did  not  the 
class  of  misconceptions  which  they  indicate,  seri- 
ously affect  the  blind  man's  social  position,  and  his 
prospects  in  life.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
a  blind  man,  who,  by  the  most  persevering  applica- 
tion, has  fully  qualified  himself  for  some  im- 
portant office  connected  with  his  profession — say, 
of  music.  He  hears  of  an  advertisement,  and  he 
makes  the  requisite  application ;  but  is  told  that 
as  he  cannot  see  he  cannot  play.  The  next  time 
an  opportunity  offers,  he  determines  to  go  in  per- 
son— say  a  hundred  miles,  and  in  winter  too — to 
show  that  he  can  play.  He  performs  in  public  and 
private,  and  shows  himself  competent  to  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  duties  of  the  employment  which 
he  seeks — but  the  feeling  that  one  who  can  see  is 
of  necessity  more  competent  for  it  than  one  who 
cannot,  still  stands  between  him  and  success.  He 
returns,  and  endeavours  to  establish  himself  in  his 
native  town.  He  introduces  himself  to  those  who 
are  most  likely  to  advance  his  interests  ;  he  ex- 
hibits himself,  so  to  speak,  he  is  approved,  he 
excites  some  sensation.  People  cry,  ( Wonder- 
ful ! '  they  tell  him  that  he  plays  '  as  if  he  had 
eyes  in  his  fingers'  ends :'  with  much  more  of  the 
same  sort.  But  then  still  comes  the  incredulous 
inquiry,  '  How  can  you  teach  ?  '  He  explains,  he 
illustrates,  he  offers  to  prove  his  competency  to 
impart  instruction  upon  their  own  persons,  and  on 
their  own  terms :  and  it  is  only  when  the  fact  is 
thus  demonstrated  that  they  at  length  believe. 
Thus  he  goes  on,  continually  working  against  the 
prejudice  which  his  condition  creates :  and  thus  it 
ever  must  be  till  people  generally  take  the  trouble 
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to  inform  themselves  better  on  the  subject,  and 
know  fully  how  to  estimate  such  a  being  as  a  man 
without  sight.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  speak 
of  these  things  with  censure,  or  from  any  disposi- 
tion to  find  fault.  But  these  are  facts,  and  ex- 
perience is  daily  adding  to  their  number ;  and  they 
are  mentioned  as  things  arising  from  the  want  of 
a  correct  appreciation  in  others  of  the  blind  con- 
dition, and  not  as  evils  necessarily  connected  with 
that  condition :  for  I  am  deeply  convinced  that 
there  are  simple,  proper,  and  available  means,  by 
which  the  mind  might  be  brought  to  feel  blind- 
ness as  no  privation  at  all.  It  is  only  from  the 
friction  which  attends  his  intercourse  with  those 
who  see,  and  not  from  the  sense  of  privation  in 
himself,  that  the  blind  man  has  cause  for  grief.  I 
should  be  sorry,  in  any  remarks  of  mine,  to  fail  to 
recognise  a  superintending  and  all-wise  Provi- 
dence :  but  the  Creator  expects  men  to  help  one 
another  along  in  the  path  of  life  ;  and,  in  the 
present  case,  the  remedy  can  only  be  applied  by 
the  same  hands  which  ignorantly  and  innocently 
deal  the  mischief.  To  this  end  the  real  position 
of  the  blind,  and  the  nature  of  their  resources, 
must  be  better  understood  by  those  who  can  see  : 
and  truly  happy  shall  I  be,  if  the  remarks  which  I 
have  here  put  together,  should  in  your  hands  be 
made  in  any  degree  instrumental  in  helping  other 
blind  persons  over  those  difficulties,  which,  by  the 
help  of  God,  I  have  been  enabled  to  surmount." 


The  single  object  which  we  proposed  to  ourselves 
in  the  present  volume,  was  to  bring  together,  from 
the  writings  of  the  blind  and  from  the  accounts 
which  have  been  given  of  their  adventures  and  at- 
tainments, such  facts  as  might,  when  placed  in  a 
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proper  light  and  carefully  examined,  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  real  circumstances  of  their  intellectual, 
personal,  and  social  position.  This  design  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  previous  volume,  which  was  devoted 
to  the  Deaf  ;  but  the  mode  of  completing  it  has 
been  necessarily  different.  In  the  first  volume,  the 
author  was  obliged,  by  the  want  of  other  materials, 
to  draw  largely  upon  his  own  experience ;  and  this 
supplies  most  of  the  facts  which  it  contains.  In 
the  present  volume,  this  want  has  not  been  felt — 
the  records  of  the  blind  being  so  abundant  and  so 
interesting,  as  not  only  to  furnish  the  materials  for 
the  view  of  their  condition  which  has  now  been 
produced,  but  to  present  many  collateral  subjects 
of  much  interest,  which  we  have  been  constrained 
to  leave  untouched. 

In  this  country  alone,  the  number  of  the  blind 
is  computed  at  18,000,  and  it  is  probable  that  not 
fewer  than  850,000  blind  persons  are  mixed  up 
in  the  population  of  the  world.  The  real  con- 
dition of  so  large  a  number  of  our  fellow-creatures 
is  a  matter  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity,  and  to 
awaken  the  interest  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
volume  to  satisfy  :  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  sin- 
cere gratification  to  the  author,  if  the  facts  which  it 
offers,  and  the  conclusions  which  it  indicates,  may 
in  any  degree  assist  in  making  their  condition  and 
resources  better  understood,  and  in  thereby  re- 
moving any  of  the  stumbling-blocks  which  lie  in 
the  path  of  the  blind. 

THE  END. 

LONDON  :  WILLIAM  CLOWES  AND  SONS,  STAMFORD  STREET. 
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